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PREFACE. 

Constant labor of more than twenty-two years in the school- 
room has wrought some deep convictions in the mind of the 
Author. Many of these have been pleasant But most of those 
pertaining to the JEJxamination of Teachers have been painful, — 
painful from sympathy with the Candidates ; while deeply anxious 
to discharge his whole duty toward those who are to be the pupils 
of the successful Candidates, in commissioning none to teach ex- 
cept those who prove themselves well qualified for the high and 
responsible trust they are to assume. 

The fact that nine-tenths of all the teachers he had examined 
failed in a greater or less degree, and that more than fifty per 
cent failed sadly in some branches, led him, years ago, to con- 
clude that he had misjudged their ahility^ or had placed the stand- 
ard too high — -exacting too much — as hb Board of Education 
once hinted, where he was acting as City Superintendent. The 
late reports of County Superintendents, as found in the ^ State 
Superintendent's report, confirm him, however, in his decisions, 
as they show that forty-nine fiftieths of all examined fail to secure 
first grade certificates in the common branches, A larger per cent 
it is true, obtain the second grade. But the great majority accept 
third grade certificates. Their willingness thus to do ought to be 
a sufficient cause for rejecting them entirely ; justice to the chil- 
dren demands that this low grade should be banished from the 
land as an evil genius. 

Should it appear to any that this work. e^Rl^xvSi^ ^ycw\^\ \!^ 



IV PREFACE.. ' 

many branches, and is too rigid, let such remember that each 
State, year bj year, is demanding higher and still higher qualifi- ' 
cations in all who are commissioned to labor in this noble profes- 
sion. 

By the advice of many eminent educators^ the Complete Exam^ 
iner is sent forth to the world on its errand of benevolence. It 
seeks no literary fame, claims no scientific merit. It simply begs 
io aid those who need its assistance. Receive it kindly, trusting- 
ly ; it will tell no tales. Should it be the means of aiding pupils 
in preparing themselves thoroughly to be ex^mned for promotion 
to a higher department, or canpidate^ in procuring certificates 
for teaching, and thereby diminish the number of failures and 
lessen the degree of mortification therefrom, and as a consequence 
place a higher order of talent in the school-room, as disbursing 
agents of the infinite fountain of knowledge, the Author will feel 
amply rewarded for all his care in preparing this little work and 
sending it forth as a love offering to both teachers and pupils. 

THE AUTHOR 
Kenosha, March lOtb, 1864. 
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HINTS TO CANDIDATES. 



The law demands that jou should pass a satisfactory examina* 
tion before jou can be commissioned to tettch. 

Justice and your own conscience coincide with the demands of 
the law. 

You should never willingly engage to teach a branch in which 
you are deficient. Never ask an exahiiner to license yon to teach, 
a branch which you have never thoroughly mastered. 

With the aid of the Complete Examiner you have the means 
before you of determining when and in what you will be ex-* 
amined. 

By being thorough and rigid in questioning yourself by the use 
of this workj you may not only save the examiner the painful 
emotions in rejecting you, but also your own mortification from 
the disgrace of your failure. 

Observe the remarks at the head of each chapter. Be espe- 
cially thorough in ih^Jlrst few chapters. 

There may be many questions that you can answer mentally^ as 
ikst as you can read them. 

It would be safer and more beneficial to you to write out the 
answers to the balance of the questions, in your own words, if 
you choose. 

Answer every question, if possible, without turning to any ref- 
erence in the text-hooks. Be as calmy as self'possessed, and as 
much at ease, during your puXiKe examintxtion, as in ffouifgnim 
room. You may be able, in many placeS) lo '^^^ ^ ^jftdos&^^^sr) 
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HINTS TO CANDIDATES. 



examination without a complete knowledge of all the branches 
touched upon in this work. But when you can. give positively 
correct answers to all the questions in the Complete Examines,' 
you need not hesitate to present yourself for examination before 
any Boardof Bxmniiuru ^ * "; ; 
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THE COMPLETE EXAMINER. 



ORTHOG-RAPHY. 

CHAPTER I. 

The following qinsstions on Orthography are taken from Worcester's tin- 
abridged Dictionary, ■ as the most complete source of knowledge on the 
subject. Yet a good knowledge of it may be dbtained from several Spellers 
and Grammars. 

No^.— Make the sounds Which the chnncfcenr r ep rca en t in th«i IbUoiring qnertion* 
whereTer it Is more cpnTeoJent than to Write ouit the description. 

1. Define Orthogi'aphy. (See Worcester's Un, Die.) 

2. What is a Letter ? 

3. What i« an Elementary Sbiiod? Syllable?. 

4. What is a Word ? Sentencer? Paragraph ? Chapter ? 

ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

1. How many Elementary Sounds in our Language ? 

2. How many Lett ere hava we to represent the sounds? 

3. Into how many Classes are these elementary sounds divided ? 

4. What is a Vocal, Suhrvocal, and Aspirate ? 

5. How many Vowels have we ? 

6. How many Semi- vowels? How many Aspirates? 

7. How many Sounds do the vowels represent ? 

8. How many Sounds do the semi-vowels represent? 

9. What is a Diphthong ? 

10. What is a Triphthong? 

11. What sound has the letter a in fate, and ai in pain? 

12. What sound has a in fat, man ? Par, calm? 

13. What sound has a in fare, pair? 

14. What sound has a in fast, grass f Fall, walk^ 

15. What sound has a in liari Palace, cctbboaal 
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16. What sound has e in mete, sealf Met, seUf 

17. What sound has e in there, hetrf Her, fern t 

18. What sound has e in brier, college f 

19. How does e in college differ from a in cahbage ? 

20. What is the sound of % in pine, mild ? Miss, pin f 

21. What is the sound of t in police, marine f Sir, virtue f 

22. What is the sound of i in elixir, ahility f 

23. What sound has o in sore, ton f Odd, dove f 

24. Wliat sound has o in prove, soon, nor, form f 

25. What sound has o in come, wrongs actor, purpose f 

26. What sound has u in pure, tube ? Hut, hurry f 

27. What is the sound of u in bull, push f Fur, kutf 

28. What sound has w in /n*^, rtwfc ? Sulphur, deputy f 

29. What is the sound of y in type, symbol? Myrrh, truly, 
envyf 

30. When are w and y consonants f When vowels f 

31. Give a set of words that contain the different elementary 
sounds in the lai}guage. 

32. In the following words, which letters are Vowels, which 
Semi-vowels^ and which Aspirates : — And, great, made, fame, sad, 
mate, life, six, vice, zebra, sup, bid, bag, pare, when, this, shaU, 
ocean, link ? 

33. In the above examples which vowels are hng? Which 
short f 

34. In the word union are the i and t^ vowels or consonants f 

35. In the word one is o a vowel or consonant f 

36. In the word righteous is the e a vowel or consonant ? 

37. How many letters have we then that are always consonants f 

38. What is a Digraph ? 

39. What is an Improper Triphthong f 

40. In the words boil and boat which has a Digraph f Which 
^a Diphthong? 

41. In the words beauty and buoy, which has the Proper Triph- 
thong ? Which the Improper Triphthong ? 

42. What sound has ew in mew ? oi in boil ? 
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CONSONANTS. 

1. What is a Consonant? 

2. How many sounds has c f Give examples. 

3. How many soands has ch f Giva examples. 

4. What is the soand of g in getj give, giant f 

5. How many sounds has s, xf 

6. What sound has th in thisj then, think, pith f 

7. How is tion pronounced in notion, and sion in pension f 

8. How is sion pronounced in vision, and cean and cicm in 
ocean and logician f 

9. Give examples and tell the dificrent sounds of dal, sialj 
and tial, 

10. What is the sound of ceous, cious, and tiotisf Give ex- 
amples. 

11. Wliat is the sound of geous and gious f Give examples. 

12. What sound has qu in queen f 

13. In the word when, which letter is sounded first, w or hf 

14. What is the sound of ph in phantom f 

15. How many sounds have the following Diphthongs : — ea, eUy 
ew, ia, ie, io, oi, ou, ow, oy, ua, ue, ui, uo ? 

1 6. Give examples and tell what sound each of the following 
Diphthongs has : — ae, ai, ao, au, aw, ay ; ea, ee, ei, eb, eg ; ie, oa^ 
oe, 00, ow. 

17. In the last two questions what Diphthongs are Proper, and 
what Improper ? 

18. Into how many classes arc the Consonants divided? 

19. What is a Mute? Which of the consonants are Mutes? 

20. Name the Semi-vowels. 

21- What is a Liquid? Why? Name the Liquids. 

22. Which of the consonants are Dentals ? Why so called ? 

23. Wliich letters of the Alphabet are Palatals ? 

24. Which are Labials ? Which are Nasals ? 

25. Which letters are called Gutturals ? Why ? 

26. What sound has h preceded by m in the same syllable ? 

27. What sound has c when it comes afler the accent and is 
followed by ea, ia, io, or eotts ? Give examples. 



28. What sound has if in hea^^ flw*^ 
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29. What sound has piikupf Iii all other cases ? 

30. What sound has ^followed by r at the b^gimaii&g 6f a 
word? 

31. How many g sou|(ds in the word longer (the coniparatiye 
of long,) and longer (one who longs)? 

32. What sound has gh at the beginning of words ? 

33. What sound- usually at the end of words ? Give examples. 
34« What sound have they in the words fl&ugky nighj hiugh f 

50. The combination of letters ough is said to have sevcii 
sounds ; what are they ? Give examples. 

36. What sound has ghi terminating a word ? 

37. What sound has A in Aer, A«V, AoTior? 

38. What sound has k f When is it silent ? 

39. How many sounds has If . Is it ever silent? 

40. Is m ever silent ? Give examples. 

41. What sound has n in man, no, angle, ihifydtt t 

42. Give examples when n is silent. ' 

43. What sound has j9 in pit, pmlm f 

44. How many sounds has ph f Give examples. 

45. How. many sounds has q f Give examples. 

46. How many sounds has r ? Is it ever silent? What effect 
does it have on the short sound of the vowels ? Give examples^ 

47. How many sounds has *? Give examples. 

48. What sound has 8 at the beginning of a word? 

. 49. What sound has s usually at the end of a word ? 
60. When has s the sound of skf When zhf 

51. How many sounds has tf What sound in notion, militia? 

52. What is the sound of 2^ in truth, truths^ both, batk$ f 

53. Is t; ever silent ? Give examples. 

54. When is w a consonant ? Is it ever silent ? Give exam- 
ples. 

55. How many sounds has xf What sound in exaUf 

56. What sound has x in luxury, fluxionf 

b7. How many sounds has ^? Is it ever silent? ' - ""■ 

58. How many sounds has zf Is it ever silent? 

59. How many sounds has J? Is it ever silent ? / 

60. What sound has z in glazier, azure f 
6J, What sound has u m nature, educate ? 
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SYLLABLES. 

1. Hqw many sjUables lire there in every wot^? Ans.-^ 
XJsuallj as many as there are distinct sounds made in pronounc- 
ing it, - ' 

2- What is a word of one syllable called? A word of two 
syllablesr? . Of three syllable©? Of four or more syllables? 
Give examples of each. 

3. What i3 the rule for dividing a word at the end of a line ? 
Ans. — Never divide a syllable. 

4. What is a Simple Word ? A Compound Word ? A Primi- 
tive Word ? A Derivative Word ? Give examples. 

5. Should the Hyphen always be used in forming Compound 
Words? If not, when and why ? 

6. What is a Prefix? A Suffix? 

7. How are Derivative Words formed? Aks. — ^By correctly 
uniting Prefixes and Suffixes. 

8. What is Spelling, and how would you teach it ? 

RULES FOR SPELLma. 

1. What is the rule for c final? 

Axs. — E final is dropped before the addition of a suffix beginning with a 
vowel ; as, recite^ recit€U ; blame^ blamable. 

Exception^ — ^\yord8 ending in ffie or ce, usually retain ^ final, before Me 
And oun ; as, peaee^ peticeqhle. 

2. What is the rule for e final before ly, less, ness,ful, and gen- 
erally ment f 

Ans. — The e must be retained; as, nice, nicely; hope, hopeful* 
Exception. — Awe, due, true, judge, and five more words. Which are they? 

3. What is the rule for y final, upon the addition of a suffix ? 
Aks. — The y is commonly changed into i, except before ing; as, mercy, 

HMteifvi; holy^ holiness. 

Exception I.-^Fis sometimes changed into e; as, duty, duteous, 
ExcspTioN 2. — When y ii preceded by a vowel in the same syllabic, ex- 
cept in lay, '**yi ^^^ P^y^ ^^ remains unchanged ; as, boy, boyish. 

4t y^bs^' is the rule for verbs ending in tV, before the suffix 

infffr 

Alw.-^The ie is changed to y; as, tie^ tying ; vie, vying, . 

5. What is the rule for forming derivatives from monos^lli^^lft.^ 
and words accented on the last syllable, endm^ N\\\k «w ««\^^ ^^^- 
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sonant, or sound of a single consonant preceded tj a single 

vowel ? 

Ans. — Siich words doable the last consonant before an additional sylla- 
ble, beginning with a vowel ; as, pet, petted, 

6. There are a few exceptions to this rule, in regard to Di- 
graphs 5 what are they ? 

7. What is the rule for t or & preceding e final in such words 
as admit ion ? 

Aks. — The e is dropped and ioti is added. 

8. Give the rule for derivatives from words ending in ate. 
Ans. — They drop te and take ble or cy; as, eatimtUe, estimable^ 

9. What is the rule for y before the suffixes, ous, aly and ahk. 
Ans. — The y b commonly changed to t and usoally retained ; as, rely, 

reliable, 

10. What is the rule for derivatives from words ending in^ ? 
Ans. — They change the y into % and take cation. 

Exception. — ^A few words ending in/y, drop y and take action; as, pet* 
ri/y, petrifaction, 

11. What is the rule for words ending in tzef 

Ans. — They drop e and take ation ; as, civilvsef civilization. Also a few 
words not ending in ize, take ation ; as, eenee, sensation. 

12 Form all the derivatives you can from the word press, and 
give rules for their formation, and define each derivative. 

13. Analyze the following words by giving the Elementary 
Sounds: — Mete, halm, rough, high, thought, laugh, beauty, phthisic, 
heir, bouquet, old, young. 

14 In the above words, which letters are vocals, which sub- 
vocals, and which aspirates ? 

PUNCTUATION. 

1. What important rule or rules can you give for the use of 
Capital Letters ? A hint : — ^The first word of erery entire sen* 
fence ; titles of honor and respect ; every proper name ; every ap- 
peUation of the Deity ; the first word of every line in poetry ; 
the words /and 0; the principal words in the titles of hooks; 
the first word of a direct quotation (when the quotation forms a 
complete sentence by itself) should all begin with a capital; and 
every important word may begin with a capital 
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SPELLING. 

Write the following list of words and make all* the corrections 
necessary, and tell which represent animals that are wtldj gregc^ 
rious, amphilnotis, ferocious, carnivorous, graminivorous, omnivo^ 
rous, predatory, ruminating, migratory, venomous, and hgbemating. 

Name the countries in which each is native ; which are valu- 
al»'^ for food; which for their fur ; which for their skins ; which 
fo: their ivory; which for oil; which are serviceable to man, and 
in what way: — 

Ape, antilopcy Babboon, bare, beaver, Buffalo, bizon, caff, cam- 
mel!, Shamme, catt, coult, koogar, cow, dear, dogg, Elephant, er- 
mln, fox, gazel, gote, horse, hieny, ibex, iknuman, jackkall, kitten, 
leppard, marten, lyon, munkey, muskrat, ottar, ox, panthar, pecary, 
rabit, seel, sheep, scunk, tigar, weesel, whale, wolf, zebra. 

(The above words by permission, are taken from " Sherwood's 
Practical Spellef and Definer," page six, — the best work of the 
kind ever published. I have designedly changed the Orthogra- 
phy of most of the words taken. But the excellent plan of defin' 
ing is Sherwood's.) 

Nora— Erery one who hu had any experienee In examining teachers or pnpilB, has found 
the candidates wofully deficient in Orthography. It is the more culpable from the fSwt, that 
any candidate for promotion to a Grammar D^artment, a High School, or for a Teacher's 
Certificate, can prepare himself or herself in this most important KoA/uTidamenial branchy 
in a few hoars. Hence all who nq^ect a thorough knowledge of the branch i^uld be re- 
jected. 



CHAPTER 11. 
READING. 

SuooESTiON. — ^Reading is a branch in which uineteen ont of every twenty 
arc deficient. Yet this is an age of reading, emphatically so. Notwith- 
standing this, we hear the testimony from every side, that " there are but 
few good readeraj" How important then that we should hare clear and dis- 
tinct principles in Elocution, and that every person who is a candidate for 
a Teacher^s License should be a complete master qf every principle, and be 
able to impart the instruction in this branch to his pupils without stint. 

N. B. — The following references in the questions on Reading are to " JTie 
^rational Fifth Header,'' by Parker & Watson. 

1. TVhat is Reading? What is Elocution? (Page 15.) 

2. What does it embrace ? What are the characteri&tlca <i^ 
good Elociution? (Page 15.) 
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3. Wh^t 13 Qrthoepj ? What does it embrace ? (Page 15.) • 

4. What is Articulation ? (Page 15.) 

5. What are the Oral Elements? (Page 16.) 

6. How are the Oral Elements produced? (Page 15.) 

7. What are the principal organs of speech ? (Page 1 6.) 

8. What is Voice and how is it produced? (Page 16.) 

9. What directions should be given to pupils in regard to the 
position of their bodies while reading? (Page 17.) ^ 

10. How would you teach the pupil the oral elemerUs ; would 
you require him to pronounce the word, or to utter each element 
by itself and then pronounce the word distinctly? (Page 17.) 

11. What are Cognates? How would you teach them? (Page 

18) 

12. What advantage is there in iteaching the pupils to spell by 

sounds? (Page 20.) 

13. Name the errors which are usually heard* in Articulation? 
(Pages 21 and 22.) 

14. Why is the following diMcult of articulation : — 

1. *'He accepts the office, and attempts by his <zcts to conceal lusfmdts.'" 

2. *' He was attacked with spasms and died miserably by the road-side.'* 

3. "For the hundredth time, ho spoke of lengths, breadths, widths, and 
depths." 

4. "Theodore Thickthong thrust three thousand thistles thi'ough the 
thick of his thumb." (Pages 22 and 23.) 

5. "He said, ceaseth, approacheth, and rcjoiccth." (Page 24.) 

15. What is Syllabication? What is a Syllable? (Page 25.) 

16. What is a Monosyllable ? A Dissyllable ? (Page 25.) 

17. What is a Trisyllable? A Polysyllable? (Page 25.) 

18. Which is the Ultimate syllable? The Penult? (Page 25.) 

1 9. Which is the Antepenultimate ? The Pre-antepenultimate ? 
(Page 25.) 

20. Give examples 'for each of the last five questions. 

21. What is the rule for pronouncing words that commence 
with consonants ? (Page 26.) 

22. What is the rule for pronouncing words that end with coji*- 
sonants? (Page 26.) 

23. What is the rule for pronouncing when one word ends and 



» 
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thenext begins witih the Mine c<Ni9(maBt; as, ^ittpiUpain nobody'*'! 
(Page 26,) . 

24. What is the rule for the utterance <^ the final elements: — • 
5, j9, dy ty g and ^; as, ^<I topk down my hat-t and put it on my 
head-d." (Page 270 

25, What is the role for pronoancing ^ unaei^ented syllables? 
(Page 27.) 

KoTZ.— Bliutrate ttw abote rules irlth foltaMe eatanlplef. 

ACCENT. 

, 26. What is Accent? What is the general rale for Accent? 

Ans. — ^AIl the words of our language of two or more syllables have oue 
syllable accented, and most polysyllables have both a Primary and a Sec- 
ondary Accent. 

27. In dissyllabic nouns where is the accent placed ? 
' Ans.-— On the Penult. 

28. In dissyllabic verbs, where is the accent? 
Ans. — On the last syllable. 

29. in words ending in sion and tion^ which syllable tal^es the 
accent? 

Ans. — The Penultimate ; ViSy dissen'sion. 

dO. In wdrds ending in tcz, iac, tat, tan, ebusy and fauSy which 
eylkiMe ts&es^ the accent ? 
- AMS.^-Commonly the preceding ; as, regal^iaj imper'ial. ' ' ' . 

31. Words ending in aeal and ieal have the accent on what 
syllable ? 

Ans.*— Antepenultimate ; tiSj poet'ical^ • 

32. On what syUable do words ending in ic have the accent 
generally? 

ANS.-^On the Penultimate ; as, algebra* ic, 

33. Words of three or more syllables,, ending in eca<j ecd, iude, 
efy, ety, tty, yraphy, logy^ tdousy inotiSy erottSf owtQuSy utive, &Cy 
have the accent on what syllable generally ? 

Ans.— On the Antepenultimate, 

34. In the same sentence or adjoining one where there is a ref« 

erence of one word to another, with perhaps a change in the pre* 

fix, is there a change of accent? 
Ans. — ^There is; as, toyii;^ and forgive; |>ro6ahiUt^.«xv^ pl<iM^\Ul\i>). 
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35. As authorities for the above rules for accenty'—see Worces- 
ter's and Webster's Dictionaries, on ^^Accent." 

36. What marks are used to show on what syllables the Pri- 
mary and Secondary accents fall ? (Page 29.) 

37. Tell on what syllables the primary and secondary accents 
fell, in the following : — ^The impenetrability and indestructability 
are two essential properties of matter." (Page 29.) 

38. What is the rule for accent on nouns, adjectives, and verbs? 
(Page 30.) 

39. Mark the accented syllables in the following words and give 

the parts of speech : — 

**Why does your absent friend absent himself? *V *'Did he abstract an 
abstract?" 

Note the mark of accent, and accent the right syllable. 

Buy some cement and cement the glass. - Desert us not in the desert. If' 
they rebel and overthrow the government even the rebels themselves can 
not justify the overthrow. In August, the august writer entered into a 
compact to prepare a compact discourse. (Page 30.) 

40. What is the rule for contrast ? (Page 30.) 

41. Note the accent in the following sentences :— 

"He must increase, but I must decrease. This corruption must put on 
incorruption ; and this mortal must put on immortality.** (Page 80.) 

EXPRESSION. 

42. What is Expression ? 
Ans. — It is the 8<nU of elocution. 

43. What does it embrace ? 

44. What is Emphasis ? Inflection? Slur? (Page 31.) 

45. What is Modulation ? Monotone? Personation? Pauses? 

46. Give four rules for the use of Emphasis. (Page 32.) 
Give examples to illustrate each rule. (Page 32.) 

47. What rules apply for the use of Slur ? (Page 35.) 
Give any examples. (Page 36.) 

48. How many Inflections are there ? Name them. (Page 
39.) . - 

49. How are these inflections indicated in the books? (Pag© 
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50. What 18 the rm w^ inflection, and iheJaUingf (Page 39.) 

51. What is the Circumflex? Give examples for each. (Page 
89.) 

52. What is meant by the slide of the voice ? (Page 40.) 

53. How many parts does the slide consist of, and how many 
things are necessary to the perfect formation of the slide ? (Page 
40.) 

54. Give the rule for the rising inflection, and falling inflection, 
and an example for each. (Page 41.) 

55. Is there any exception to the above rules ? Give it. 
(Page 41.) 

56. Give the rule for the inflections in questions and clauses 
connected by the disjunctive, or. (Page 42.) 

57. Give the rule for inflections, when words or clauses are 
coiitrasted. Illustrate by examples. (Page 43.) 

58. What inflection does the language of concession^ politeness^ 
admirationy entreaty, and tender emotions, usually require? 

Ans. — The rising. (Page 44.) 

59. What inflection has the language of command, rebuke, con- 
tempt, exclamation, and terror f 

Ans. — Falling. 

60. What inflection has a succession of particulars ? 

61. What inflection does emphatic repetition and the pointed 
enumeration of particulars require ? 

Aks.— Falling. (Page 46.) 

62. How is the language of irony, sarcasm, derision, condition, 
and contrast, marked ? 

Ans. — ^By the circumflex. Give examples. (Page 46.) 

63. What is Modulation? What does it embrace? (Page 47.) 

64. Define Pitch. (Page 47.) How many general distinc- 
tions of Pitch ? 

Ans. — High, Low, and Moderate. 

65. Define ]High Pitch. Low Pitch. (Pages 47 and 48.) 

66. Illustrate Moderate Pitch, and Low Pitch, by examples. 

(Page 49.) 

67. Define Force. How many degrees of force ? (Page 50.) 

68. Define Loud Force, Moderate Force, and Gentle E^^Toa, 
(Pages 51 and 52.) 
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69. Define Quality/^ How jnaoj kinds of tQ»e jwre used in 
reading and speaking? (Page 52.) 

70. What is Pure Tone ? Illustrate by an example. (Page 

71. Define Orotund, and illustrate by an eauLinpla. (Page 53.) 

72. Define Aspirated Tone, and give an example, (Page 54.) 

73. Define Guttural by an example. (Page 54.) 
^ 74. Define the Tremulous or Tremor. 

'75. Define Rate. Hovrmsaiy^^eesf (Page 56.) 

76. Define Quick Bate, Moderate Bate, and Slow Bate, and 
give examples to illustrate. . 

77. Define Monotone. Give examples. (Page 59.) 

78. Define Personation. (Page 60.) 

79. What are Pauses in elocution ? (Page 61.) 

80. What are the general rules for the use of Pauses? Also 
the rule for Suspensive Quantity. (Pages 61, 62 and 04.) 

81. Bead the following sentence, so that it will make Vk temper" 
ance speech, and an anti'temperance speech ;— 

'*The person who is in the daily use of intoxicating liquors, if he does 

not become a druul;ard, v^ill be. in danger of losing his health And charae* 
ter." ■■■..- ^ 



CHAPTEB nL 

' ' \ GEOGRAPHY. 

TIic following references in the questions on Geography are to CAHP^ 
HIGHER GEOGRAPHY,— a vsork of rare mm^ *' arranged to jieeompany 
Mitcheirs Series of Outline Maps," but can be. used independently, us the 
book is complete iu itself. (P. stands for page.) (C. for column.)' 

Definitions of MathemcUical terms used in Geography. 

1. What is a Sphere? What is the Diameter of a sphere? 
P. 7, C. 1. 

2. What is the Circumference of a spherejp What is the Axis 
of a sphere? P. 7, C. 1. 

3. What are the Poles? What is a Circle P P. 7, C. 1. 

4. What ar^ the greai circles of a sphere ? What is an Arc? 

P.7,C.2. 

' ■ ■ . -I 

& How are arcs measured ? P. 7^ C; 2. 
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Geographtcai^ Definitions* 

THE EABTH. 

1. What is the Earth ? 
Ans. — ^A Planet. 

2. What is a planet f 

Ans. — A body revolving around the sun. , 

3. What are some of the planets^ 

Ans. — Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and a 
large number of others, called asteroidi. 

4. What is Geography, and what is the origin of the word ? 
P. 8. 

5. What is the form of the Earth ? The proofs ? 

6. Of what does the surface of the earth consist ? P. 8. 

LAND. 

1. What portion of the earth is land? What portion water? 
P. 8. 

2. What are the principal divisions of land ? P. 8. 

3. What is a Continent ? Island ? Peninsular ? P. 8. 

4. What is an Isthmus? Cape? Promontory? Mountain? 
P. 8. 

5. What is a Volcano ? Hill ? Plain ? Valley ? Desert ? 
Oasis ? P. 8. 

6. What is a Shore or Coast ? Plateau ? P. 8. 

WATER. 

1. How is the water divided ? P. 9. 

2. What is an Ocean? How many Oceans are there? P. 9. 
8. What is a Sea? Archipelago? Gulf or Bay? Strait? 

Channel? Sound? Lake? River? Creek? P. 9. 

4. Which is thef right bank of a River ? Which the left ? P. 
9, C. 2. 

5. How are rivers formed? What is the source of a river? 
P. 10. 

6. What is the mouth of a river? What is the bed of a river? 
P. 10. 
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MAPS* 

1. Define a map. What does a map represent? P. 10. 

2. In what direction is the top of the map supposed to be ? 
P. 10. 

3. What direction is the bottom of the map ? The right hand? 
The left hand? What are these directions called? P. 10. 

HEMISPHEBES. 

1. Define Hemisphere ? How many hemispheres are there ? 
P. 10. 

2. Which is the Eastern Hemisphere, and what does it repre- 
sent? P. 11. 

3. What is the Western, and what does it represent? P. 11. 

4. Which Hemisphere contains most land? P. 11. 

5. Which most water? P. 11. 

6. For what is the Eastern Continent distinguished ?v P. 11. 

7. For what is the Western Continent noted? P. 11. 

SIZE AND MOTIONS OP THE EARTH, EQUATOR AND CIRCLES. 

1. What is the size of the Earth? What is the axis of the 
Earth? P. 11. 

2. What motions has the Earth? P. IL 

3. What is the Equator? How does it divide the Earth ? P. 
11. 

4. What are the Tropics, and why are they 23^J from the 
Equator? P. 11, 

5. What are the Polar Circles ? Why are they 23°^ from the 
Poles? P. 11. 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE^ 

1. What is Longitude? How is it represented on the map? 
P. 12, 

2. What are these lines called? What do the figures attached 
to them show? P. 12. 

3. Where do we begin to reckon the degrees of latitude ? P. 
12. 

4. How many degrees between the Equator and each Pole ? 
P. 12. 
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5. What is said of places eitlier North or Sooth of the Eqna* 
tor? P. 12. 

6. What of places on the Equator? P. 12. 

7. What is the length of each degree of latitude? P. 12, 

8. How then may we learn the distance of a place from the 
Equator? P. 12, 

LONGITUDE. 

1. What is Longitude? What are Meridians? P. 12- 

2. From what meridian do we usually reckon Longitude ? P. 
12. 

3. What is the custom of different nations in this respect ? P. 
12. 

4. Where are the degrees of longitude usually marked on the 
map? P. 12. 

5. How many degrees of longitude are there? P. 12. 

6. How many degrees then around the Earth ? P. 1 2. 

7. What longitude have places on the first Meridian ? P. 1 2. 

8. How can you tell whether the longitude of a place be East 
or West? P. 12. 

9. What is the length of a degree of longitude? P. 12. 

10. Give the table of longitude^ showing the number of miles in 
a degree of longitude on a parallel of latitude, for every five de- 
grees, from the Equator to the Poles, — sixty geographical miles 
being taken equal to sixty-nine and a quarter statute miles ? P. 
23. 

ZONES., 

1. What are zones, and what does the word mean? How 
many zones are there? P. 13. 

2. What is the North Frigid ? What the South Frigid ? P. 
13. 

3. What is the climate of the zones ? What the productions ? 
P. 13. 

4. What animals are found f What can you say of the inhab- 
itants? P. 13, 

5. What does the North Temperate Zone embrace ? South 
Temperate ? P. 13. 
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6. What is the climate of the Temperate Zones? 

7. What minerals are found ? P. 13. 

8. For what is the North Temperate Zone more particularly 
distinguished ? 

9. Where is the Torrid Zone situated ? What^ is its climate ? 
P. 13. 

10. What are the productions of this zone ? What animals ? 
P.. 13. 

i 11. Describe its inhabitants? To what is the Torrid Zone sub- 
ject? P. 13. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

1. Give the seas, gulfs and bays on the map of the Western. 
Hemisphere. 

2. Mention all the straits and islands on the same map. P. 19. 

3. Give also the Peninsulars and Capes. P. 19. 

4. Give the Mountain ranges and their direction. P. 19. 

5. What five large lakes in North America are connected, and 
discharge their waters into the Gulf of St. Lawrence? P. 19. 

6. What are the principal rivers of North America J P. 19. 

7. Name the principal rivers of South' America ? P. 19. 

EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 

8. Name the Seas, Bays and Gulfs on the map of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. P. 19. 

9. Give the names and direction of the principal channels and 
straits. P. 20. 

10. Locate the principal Islands^ Capes, and Peninsulars^^* P. 
20. 

11. What Mountains, Lakes and Rivers ? P. 20. 

^ RACES OF MEN. 

1. How are mankind divided? P. 21. 

2. How is the European Race distinguished? P. 21. 

3. What Nations are included in the European Race ? P. 21. 

4. How is the Asiatic race distinguished? P. 21 

5. What nations does it include? P. 21. 

6. How is the American Indian race distinguished ? P. 21» 
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7. What nations does it include? P. 21. 

8. How is the Malay race distinguished? P. 21. 

9. What nations are included in this race ? P. 21. 

10. How is the African race distinguished ? P. 21. 

11. What nations does it include ? P. 21. 

STAGES OF SOCIETY. 

1. On what does the social condition of men depend? P. 21. 

2. What do the different degrees of advancement among men 
in these pai-ticulars form? How many of these are there? P. 21. 

3. What can you say of savage nations ? P. 22. 

4. What is the condition of half-civilized nations ? P. 22. 

5. What nations are civilized ? Give examples. P. 22. 

6. For what are enlightened nations noted ? P. 22. 

7. What nations are enlightened? How distinguished? P. 22. 

GOVERNMENT. 

1. What are the different forms of government ? P. 22. 

2. What is a Monarchy ? How many kinds ? P. 22. 

3. What is an absolute monarchy? Limited monarchy? P. 22. 

4. What is an Aristocracy ? Democracy ? P. 22. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

1. Wliat are the Political divisions of the Earth ? P. 22. 

2. Wliat is an Empire ? Republic? Kingdom? P. 22. 

3. What is the Chief Officer of a Republic called? P. 22. 
4r How is he elected ? 

5. How are Empires, Kingdoms, and Republics subdivided? 
P. 22. 

6. How are States subdivided ? 

RELIGION. 

» 

1. What are the principal systems of Religion ? P. 22. 

2. Wliat Nations are called Christians ? P. 23. 

3. How are christians subdivided ? P. 23. 

4. Who are Mohammedans ? Jews? Yag;axv&'^ 1^%^^* 
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TABLE OF RACES. 

1. How many souls do the Caucasian race number ? P. 23. 

2. How many do the Asiatic or Mongolian ? P, 23. 

3. How many do the African or Negro ? P. 23. 

4. How many do the Malay ? P. 23. 

5. How many do the American or Indian? P. 23. 

TABLE OP THE PREVAILING SYSTEMS OP RELIGION. 

1. How many do the Jews number? P. 23. 

2. How many do the Christians number ? P. 23. 

3. How many do the Pagans and Mohammedans number? 
P. 23. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1. What part of the globe does North America comprise? 
P. 27. 

2. What is its length ? Breadth ? P. 27. 

3. What Ocean bounds North America on the north ? P. 27, 
On the East? West? What isthmus connects it with 

South America? See map North America. 

4. Bound the different divisions of North America. 

5. Draw a map of North America. 

6. What sea between North and South America? P. 27. 

7. Name the principal seas, Gulfs, and Bays of N. A. P. 27. 

8. What strait between Asia and N. A. ? North of Brit. A. ? 
P. 28. 

9. What strait between B. A. and Greenland ? P. 28. 

10. Name the principal straits and sound, and locate them. 
P. 28. 

11. Locate the principal islands, and name them. P. 28. 

12. Name and locate the principal capes m\d pe?iinsulas. P. 28. 

13. Name and give the directions of the ]\Xountain chains. P. 
28. 

14. Name and locate the lakes. Rivers. 

15. How would you go by boat and car from Chicago to San 
Francisco ? ' 

J 5. How would jou go by steamer from Chicago to Liverpool? 
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17. How doe3 North America rank in size among the other 
divisions? P. 31. * 

18. What divisi(Hi is most mountainous ? P. 31. 

19. What division is most level? P. 31. 

20. Who inhabit Russian America? What is its capital? P. 
31. 

21. Are there any Volcanoes in it? Name them. P. 31. 

BRITISH PROVINCES. 

1. Bound British America. See map No. 2. 

2. In what part is Hudson's Bay Territory? Labrador? 

3. Bound Upper Canada. Lower Canada. P. 34. 

4. Bound New Brunswick. Nova Scotia. Newfoundland. 
P. 34. 

5. Name the Oceans, Seas and Bays. P. 34. 

6. Name the Straits and Channels, Island?, Capes and Lakes. 
P. 34. 

7. What rivers flow into James Bay ? P. 34. 

8. What river is the boundary between New Brunswick ? P. 
34. 

9. What river connects Lake Erie and Ontario? 

10. Name the chief rivers and give their directions. 

11. Draw a map of the British Provinces. 

UNITED STATES. 

L What country bound the U. S. on the North? 

2. What ocean on the East ? What Gulf and country on the 
South ? 

3. What ocean on the West? What is the latitude of the 
U.S ? 

4. What is the longitude ? How many states are there ? 

5. How many territories are there? Name the States and 
Territories. 

6. What states border on the Atlantic? On the Gulf of Mex- 
ico? 

7. On the Pacific ? On the Great Lakes ? What States lie 
west of the Mississippi ? What States arc aepai^V^Xy^ >X5A C^w.- 
npcticut ? 
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8. By the Delaware ? Potomac ? Savannah ? Sabine ? 

9. By the Chattahoochee ? Ohio? What States touch Lake 
Michigan ? 

10. What territories are bounded north by British America? 

11. What border on the Pacific? What Territory is bounded 
by Mexico ? 

12. What territory South of Origan? West of Kansas? 
North of Texas ? 

13. Name the Gulfs and Bays in the State of Wis. Straits 
and Sounds. 

14. Locate all the Capes and Islands. All the Mountains. 

15. Name all the Lakes and principal rivers. 

16. Which is the longest river in the U. S.? What is its 
length? 

17. Which is the largest branch of the largest river? Next? 

18. What falls in the U. S. ? 

19. Name the eastern branches of the Mississippi. 

20. Name the western branches of the Mississippi. 

Note —See Map of U. S. for authority on all these questions. 

21. Bound Maine. Describe the surface, soil and climate. 
Tell what it abounds in. Mention the chief pursuits of the peo- 
ple. Productions. The exports. What is said of Augusta ? 
Kastport ? Bangor ? Bath ? The Capital ? 

22. Bound and give a similar description of every state in the 
U.S. 

23. Bound the United States as a whole. 

24. Between what parallels of latitude are the U. S. ? 

25. What is the latitude of Albany? Madison, Wis.? New 
York? St. Louis? Boston? Washington? Chicago? 

26. What state has the greatest amount of commerce? 

27. Which is the greatest manufacturing state ? 

28. What is the largest city in the U. S. ? In the Western 
States ? 

29. What are the principal Atlantic seaports? 

30. Through what water would a vessel pass in going from St. 
Louis to New York? From Chicago to Boston? 
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31. What is the principal natural curiosity of the Middle 
States? 

32. Bound the Eastern States as a whole and tell bj whom 
and when they were settled, and describe in the same way. 

33. Bound the Middle States as a whole. 

34. Do the same with the Western States. 

35. Bound the Southern States and tell when and by whom 
settled. 

36. Give the general features of the Territories and tell how 
they are situated. 

MEXICO AND THE WEST INDIES. 

1. Bound Mexico. Give its latitude and longitude. 

2. Give the principal features, climate and productions. 

3. Give the latitude of Cuba. Hayti. P. 48. 

4. Which is the largest of the West India Islands? P 48. 

5. What group north-east of it ? P. 48. 

6. What islands west of California ? P. 48. 
7o What mountain in Mexico ? P. 48. 

8. Give all the Bays and Gulfs in Mexico and Wast Indies. 
P. 48. 

9. Name all the Islands and Capes. 

10. Name all the Lakes and rivers. 

11. What river between Mexico and W. States? P. 48. 

12. Draw a map- of Mexico. Also of the W. States. 

MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

1. Bound South America. 

2. How many square miles has it? Inhabitants? 

3. What is its latitude? Longitude? In what zone does it 

lie? 

4. How many states has South America ? Name them. P. 83. 

5. Bound each state, and give the capital of each. P. 85. 

* 6. What states border on the Pacific? On the Atlantic? P. 

85. 

, 7. On the Caribbean Sea? What state has no sea coast ? P, 

85. M 
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8r "What state entirely west of the Andes. Which is the larg- 
est state ? P. 85. 

9. What ocean east of S. A. ? West ? What sea North ? 

10. Name all the Gulfs and Bays. 

11. What Archipelagoes on the west coast of Patagonia? P. 
85. 

12. Locate and name all the Islands, Capes, Mountains, Lakes, 
and Rivers, and name the largest river and its branches. P. 85. 

13. What' is S. A.? How divided? For what distinguished? 
P. 87. 

14. What is the climate ? Soil? What are the products ? 

15. What plants are found in their native state ? What can 
you say of the minerals ? P. 87. 

16. Wild Animals? Of the discoveiy and settlement of South 
America? P. 87. 

17. What is the general form of S. A.? P. 95. 

What range of mountains extend through the whole length ? 
P. 95. 

18. What countries of S. A. are crossed by the equator? P. 
95. 

19. Which division has the coldest climate? 

20. Where is gold found? Silver? Copper? Mercury? 
P. 95. 

21. Which is the largest city of S. A. ? 

22. How would you go from New York to Rio Janeiro ? P. 95. 

23. How do people travel in New Granada ? P. 95. 

24. What divisions have a temperate climate ? P. 95. 

25. Draw a map of South America. 

EUROPE. 

1. Bound Europe. How many square miles has it? P. 102. 

2. How many inhabitants? What is its latitude? Longitude? 
P. 102. 

3. In what zone is it ? What are the principal divisions ? P. 
102. 

4. Which is the most Northern? Eastern? Southern? 
Western? 
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5. Bound Norway and tell how many square miles it has. In- 
habitants. Climate. Soil. Products. Government. Reh'glon. 
Education. Principal towns. Mines. P. 104. 

6. In a similar way describe and bound each of the divisions 
of Europe, and give the capitals. P. 102. 

7. What ocean v/est of Europe? North? What sea North 
of Russia? P. 102. 

8. What sea North of Prussia ? East of Great Britain ? 
West? 

9. What sea separates Europe from Africa? P. 102. 

10. Locate and name the balance of the seas. Bays. Gulfs. 

11. Name the straits and channels, and tell what they connect 
and separate. P. 102. 

. 12. Name all the islands and tell what government they belong 
to and what direction they are from the government to which they 
belong. P. 102. 

13. Name all the Peninsulas and tell how situated. P. 102. 

14. Give all the mountains, their situation and general direc- 
tion. P. 102. 

15. Give the name and locate all the Lakes. P. 102. 

16. Give the names, sources and mouths of all the rivers and 
their general direction. 

17. Name the largest river and its branches. P. 102. 

18. What is the rank of Europe among the grand divisions? 
P. 104. 

19. What is said of its coast and surface? Climate? Soil? 
Minerals ? P. 104. 

20. What is said of the animals? Agriculture? Population? 
Education ? P. 104. 

21. What is the condition of the people? What religion pre-^" 
vails? P. 104. 

22. What divisions of Europe are entirely separate from the 
continent? P. 125. 

23. What is the latitude of London? Paris? Rome? Lis- 
bon? P. 125. 

24. What countries of Europe are mountainous ? 

25. What is the climate of England? P. 125, 
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26. How does the climate of England compare with the coun- 
tries of the same latitude on the Western Hemisphere ? P. 1 25. 

27. Which is the largest city ? Describe it. 

28. Which are the most commercial cities of Europe ? P. 125. 

29. Which are the greatest manufacturing cities? P. 125. 

30. Draw a complete map of Europe. 

31. How does the number of miles of coast line in Europe 
compare with that of the other grand divisions? Pv 125. 

32. What countries of Europe are Homan Catholic ? 

33. What countries are Protestant? P. 125. 

34. What is the form of government of each country ? P» 125. 

ASIA. 

1. Bound Asia. What is the number of its square miles? 
Number of inhabitants? P. 130. 

2. What is its Longitude ? Latitude ? P. 130. 

3. In what zones is Asia ? 

4. With what grand division is it connected? P. 130. 

5. Name its political divisions. Their capitals. P. 130. 

6. Wliat division extends farthest North? P. 130. 

7. Which farthest South ? East ? West ? 

8. What divisions have no sea coast? P. 130. 

9. Name and locate the Oceans, Seas, Gulfs and Bays. 

10. What is there remarkable in respect to the Caspian and 
Aral ceas ? 

Ans. — They have inlets but no outlets. 

11. Name the straits and channels and tell what they connect 
and what they separate. 

1 2. Name the principal islands and tell where they are situated. 

13. Give the peninsulas and principal capes of Asia. P. 130. 

14. Describe the mountain scenery and deserts. P. 130. 

15. Name and locate the Lakes, and give the sources, courses 
and mouths of the principal rivers in Asia. P. 130. 

1 6. What is the size of Asia ? Mention its natural character- 
istics. P. 132. 

17. For what is it distinguished? What are cultivated? P. 
132. 
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18. In what is it rich ? "What animals are found ? P. 132. 

19. Who mhabit it ? What is their character ? P. 132. 

20. What did Asia formerly contain ? P. 132. 

21. Wliat is said of agriculture and the arts? Religion? P. 
132. 

22. What has transpired here ? P. 132. 

23. What can you say of the great Chinese wall? P. 132. 

24. Where and how high are the Himalaya mountains ? P. 
141. 

25. Where is Mount Sinai? Ararat? P. 141. 

26. What is the latitude of Calcutta? Pekm? Mecca? 

27. How is Singapore situated? Describe it P. 141. 

28. What remarkable tree is found in Hindostan? P. 141. 

29. In what have fhe Hindoos excelled? P. 141. 

30. How would you sail from New York to Singapore ? P. 
141. 

31. From Calcutta to Constantinople? P. 141. 

32. What is the most noted product of China?. P. 141. 

33. Draw 2ifuU Map of Asia. 

AFRICA. 

1. Bound Africa. In what zones is it situated? P. 145. 

2. Point out the principal divisions on the map. P. 145. 

3. What states border on the Mediterranean Sea ? Red ? 

4. On the Indian Ocean? Atlantic? P. 145. 

5. What states have no sea coast ? What are crossed by the 
equator? 

6. What by the Tropic of Cancer ? Tropic of Capricorn ? P. 
145. 

7. What ocean east of Africa? West? What sea north? 
P. 145. 

8. What ocean between Africa and Asia ? P. 145. 

9. Name and locate the principal Seas, Gulf and Bays ? P. 
145. 

10. What strait at the entrance of the Mediterranean Sea? 
P. 145. 

1 1 . What channel between Mozambique an4 MuAa^a^Vi "^ 
143. 
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12. Name and tell how situated^ the Islands, Isthmus and 
Capes. P. 145. 

13. Describe the Mountains, Deserts and Oases. 



14. Name the lakes^ and give the source, course and mouths of 
the chief rivers of Africa. P. 145. 

15. "What is the position of Africa ? What is said of its coast? 
P. 147. 

1 6. What is the size of Africa? Climate ? Minerals ? P. 147. 

17. What is said of its mountains and deserts? P. 147. 

18. Of its soil and productions? Animals? Birds? P. 147. 

19. By whom is Africa inhabited? What did Africa formerly 
contain? P. 147. 

20. Name the Barbary States. How situated? P. 148. 

21. What is said of the valley of the Nile? Climate? 

22. What was Egypt anciently ? Thebes ? Cairo ? P. 149, 

23. Describe the pyramid near Cairo. P. 149. 

24. Where are the Snow mountains? P. 155. 

25. With what other grand division is Africa connected ? P. 
155. 

26. What great desert in Africa? Describe it. P. 155. 

27. What rivers in Africa? P. 155. 

28. What is the government of Egypt? P. 155. 

29. What states in the south temperate zone ? P. 155, 

30. Draw a complete map of Africa. P. 155. 

31. For what is St. Helena noted? P. 155. 

MAP OP OCEANIC A. 

1. In what two oceans are the Islands of Oceanica situated? 
P. 159. 

2. Which are the three great divisions of Oceanica? P. 159. 

3. What part of Oceanica constitute Malaysia ? 

4. What part Australasia ? Polynesia? P. 159. 

5. Name and locate the principal Islands. P. 159. 

6. Give the Seas, Gulfs, Bays and Straits. 

7. Mention the Capes, Mountains and Rivera. P. 159, 

8. Which is the largest of the Sandwich Islands ? P. 159» 

9. Mention the 2)rincipal towns. 
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10. Which is the largest town on the map of Oceanica? P. 1 i>9. 

11. "What division of Oceanica is nearest America? P. 1C2. 

12. On what island is Mount Ophir? "Where is Botany Bay? 
P. 163. 

13. "What islands are crossed by the equator? P. 1C3. 

14. "What is the latitude of the Sandwich Islands? P. 1C3. 

15. "What is the longitude of the Sandwich Islands? P. 163. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPny. 

1. Of what does Physical Geography treat ? P. 167. (Camp's 
High School Geography.) 

2. "What has Descriptive Geography taught of the surface of 
the earth? P. 167. 

3. "What is said of the Heat of the earth ? (Geology) P. 167. 

4. In what state is the interior of the earth supposed to be ? 
P. 167. 

5. "What is said of the crust? How far has it been penetrated? 
P. 167. 

6. How much of its composition is supposed to be known ? P. 
167. 

7. How many simple elements are there ? P. 1 67. 

8. HoTv many species of minerals are known ? P. 1 67. 

9. "Which are the most common minerals ? P. 167. 

10. How are they combined? "What is meant by the term 
rock? P. 167. 

11. How are rocks classified? "What are stratified rocks ? P. 
167. 

12. Unstralified rocks? Igneous rocks? Plutonic rocks? P. 
167. 

13. Volcanic rocks? Aqueous rocks? Metamorphic rocks? 
P. 168. 

14i Fossiliferous rocks? Describe the Granite rocks. P. 168. 

15. What are the lowest stratified rocks? P. 168. 

16. Mention the succeeding series in their order. P. 168. 

17. What other uDStratiUed rocks occui? "P. 1^*^% 
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18. What is said of the effect of certain rocks? P. 168. 

19. Of changes now taking place? P. 1G8. 

20. What are the Carhonif'erous rocks and what position found 
in? P. 168. 

CONTINENTS AND ISLANDS. 

1. What continent is the most simple in form? P. 169. 

2. Is there any similarity in the two continents ? What ? P, 
169. 

3. Describe the characteristics of the Western Continent. 
Eastern. P. 169. 

4. How are the islands divided ? 

5. What is said of the Continental islands? Volcanic? P. 169. 

6. Of Coral islands? Coral Reefs? P. 170. 

MOUNTAINS AND VOLCANOS. 

1. How do Mountains occur? Volcanos? P. 170. 

2. What is a Mountain system ? To what do they correspond ? 

3. Describe the principal systems of the Western continent. 

4. Of the Eastern continent. What is peculiar to each ? P. 
170. 

5. What is meant by volcanic action ? 

6. How many volcanos are now active? P. 170. 

7. Describe the chief volcanic regions. P. 170. 

8. For what is Stromboli noted? Hecla? Cotopaxi? P. 171. 

9. JoruUo ? What are earthquakes ? 

10. Mention some of the most destructive. P. 171. 

PLATEAUS AND- PLAINS. 

1. What are Plateaus? Plains? P. 171. . 

2. Which continent is distinguished for its plains ? 

3. Its plateaus ? Describe the Plateau of N. America. P. 172. 

4. Of S. America. Asia. Describe the Plain of N. America. 
P. 172. 

5. Of S. America. Of Europe. Asia. Africa. P. 172. 

WATER. 

1, How are the waters of the land found? P. 172^ 
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2. Describe Springs: Hot and Boiling Springs. P. 172. 

3. What is meant bj the basin of a river? P, 173. 

4. Mention the principal basins on the land. 

5. Upon what does the velocity of a river depend? P. 172. 
G. In what direction do the largest rivers flow ? 

7. What are deltas ? How formed ? P. 173. 

OCEAN. 

1. What is meant bj the basin of an ocean ? P. 174. 

2. Describe the Hydrographic system of the ocean. P. 174. 

3. Describe the Waves, Tides, Currents. P. 174. 

4. What causes the Antarctic Current? The Gulf Stream? 
r. 174. 

5. What causes the Equatorial Current? P. 175. 

6. Give the cause of the South Connecting Current. 

7. Point the course of the Japan Current. P. 175. 

• 8. What is the cause of the Sargasso Sea? P. 175. 

ATMOSPHERE AND MOISTURE. 

I. What is the Atmosphere ? What is Temperature ? P. 175. 
3. Upon what does the Temperature of a place depend ? P. 1 75. 

3. What causes wind ? Hot winds? Hurricanes? t. 176. 

4. What causes the TVaefe Winds'! Return Trades? P. 176. 

5. What is the cause of the Monsoons ? Water Spouts ? P. 
176. 

6. What is Dew ? Frost ? Mists and Fogs ? Rain ? Hail 
and Snow? Give the cause of each. P. 177. 

7. Where are rains periodical? Frequent? No rain? P. 177. 

8. What is the annual fall of rain ? What is meant by snow 
line? 

9. WTiat are Glaciers ? Climate ? Isothermal Lines ? P. 177. 

10. Where is there the most rain, and how much ? 
Ans. — CherrafODgi, Southern India, 610i^ inches. 

II. Where is the least rain, and how much is there ? 
Ans. — Fort Yuma, California, l-^ inches. 

12. By what is climate eflfected? P. 177a 
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PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 

1. What is the estimated number of species of plants on the 
globe? P. 178. 

2. What is said of the native region of plants? P. 178. 

3. Of the distribution of plants? P. 178. 

4. What are most important influences effecting vegetation ? 

5. What is said of the vegetation of the Torrid Zone ? P. 178. 

6. Of the Temperate Zone? Frigid Zone? P. 178. 

7. What can you say of local and restricted botanical regions ? 
P. 178. 

8. How are Animals adapted to different climates ? P. 179. 

9. What is said of the clothing of animals of different zones ? 
T. 179. 

10. What animals does the Torrid Zone contain? P. 179. 

11. What kind of birds? Where are the coral tribes found? 
P. 179. 

12. What classes of animals belong to the different zones ? P. 
179. 

13. What is said of animals peculiar to particular regions? 
P. 179. 

14. How does Physical Geography differ from Political Geog- 
raphy? P. 179. 

15. Draw a new map of the U. S. with Isothermal Lines. 

Note. — I could have multiplied these questions four fold : but perhaps the answers given 
would not have developed more principles than clear answers to the comprehensiye ques 
tions already proposed. 



CHAPTER V, 
PENMANSHIP. 

Remark. — ^The law requires that candidates for teaching shall be exam* 
ined in Penmanship. Yet with few exceptions little or no attention is given 
to the subject ; as a result, poor penmanship is generally found in all our 
schools. Good penmanship is an exception, unless a teacher has been em^ 
ployed especially for that branch. This is wholly unnecessary. 

The following references to questions on penmanship are to the "Manu- 
al OP Penmanship," by Payson, Dunton, Scribner & Hays. Authors of the 
Combined System of Penmanship. 

F. stands for the page of the Manual 
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1. What is Penmanship? 
Ans — The art of vn'iting. 

2. What maj reasonably be expected from ihe scliool course 
^' writing? P. 19. 

3. Which should be taught first, knowledge of forms, or com- 
mand of the pen ? P. 21. 

4. Can a bad writer teach penmanship successfully ? P. 23. 

5. Mention all the requisites for an exercise in writing. P. 25. 

6. How many are there in all ? 

7. What is said about " Script and Print ?" P. 37. 

8. Why should one differ in form from the other ? 

9. What can you say about Lines and Angles f P. 42. 

10. What degrees should the Angles be? P. 45. 

11. What can you say of the Position ? Bests and Movements f 
P. 46. 

12. What can you say of the Elements and Principles? P. 57. 

13. What is the first Element f P. 60. 

14. What is the second Element? P. 60. 

15. Describe the third Element. Fourth. Fifth. P. 60. 

16. How many principles from the five Elements? P. '60. 

17. The main lines have a slope of how many degrees? P. 60. 

18. The connecting lines how many degrees? P. 60. 

19. How many Elements are there in the First Principle ? P. 60. 

20. How many Elements form the Second Principle ? P. 61. 

21. How many form the Third Principle? P. 61. 

22. How many form the Fourth Principle ? P. 61. 

23. How many form the Fifth Principle ? P. 62. 

24. Explain the Sixth Principle. 

25. What Elements are there in the letter 0? (Sec elements 
Plate.) 

26. What is said about the Scale of Length? P. 63. 

27. Give the rule for Scale of Length. P. 63. 

28. Give the rules for small letters. P. 65, 66. 

29. Give the caution mentioned on page 72. 

30. Give the analysis of the figures. P. 74. 

81. Describe the principles found in the Capitals. P. 76. 
32. Give the general rule for Capital Letters. ^»1^* 
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33. Give the caution mentioned on pages 79 and 80. 

34. What is said about the classes of small letters ? P. 87. 

35. What letters belong to the First Class f P. 87. 

36. To the Second Class, Third Class and Fourth Class? P. 
87. 

37. What are the characteristics of the letters ? P. 88. 

38. What is said about the order in which the small letters are 
introduced ? P. 88. 

39. Describe the combination of letters, and give the rules. 
P. 94. 

40. Give and explain the Schedule of Topics and Course oj 
instruction as found on pages 104 and 105. Explain topics on 
page 146. Mention anything else important in teaching penman- 
ship. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Although the Zaio does not demand that a candidate shall be examined 
in Book-Keeping, yet that is no reason why the teacher should not be gnali" 
fied to teach that which all the youth of the land are ffoiiiff forth to prac- 
tice. A few questions are therefore given on this important branch. 

The following references in the questions on Book- Keeping fiVQ to '* Bry- 
ant & Stratton's National Book-Keeping," *'Higli School Edition." The 
best work published on the subject. 

P. stands for page. 

1. What is Book-Keeping ? In what does business consist? 
P. 11. 

2. How many methods of Book-Keeping are there, and bow 
distinguished? P. 11. 

3. Which is the better method, and for what reason? P. 11. 

4. What is the characteristic feature of Double Entry? P. 11. 

5. Why must each Transaction be entered twice on the Ledger? 
P. 11. 

6. What are the ihtte main books in Double Entry? P. 11. 

7. Which two are sometimes combined in one? P. 11. 

8. Describe the Day Book. What should be the character of 
its expression? P. 11. 

9. yfhy 13 the Day Book alone produced in CJoxwta? P. 11* 
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10. What other importance has it ? Describe the Ledger. P. 
12. 

11. What is the character of the Ledger? P. 12. 
What is an account? P. 12. 

12. Which is the Debit and which the Credit side of an ac- 
count? P. 12. 

13. What is a Resource ? Liability? Cash Term? P. 14. 

14. For what is cash Account Debited? Credited? P. 14. 

15. What is shown by the difierence between the sides? P. 
14. 

16. Which side of a Cash account must be the greatest, and 
why ? P. 14. 

17. What is meant by Bills Receivable? Payable? P. 14. 

18. For what is Bills Receivable Account Debited ? Credited? 
P. 14. 

19. For what is Bills Payable Account Debited ? Credited ? 
P. 14. 

20. What is shown by the difference ? P. 14. 

21. What is a Merchandise Account ? With what Debited ? 
Credited? P. 14. 

22. What is Real Estate ? How is the Account kept ? P. 15. 

23. Wherein are Accounts with Bank Stock, Railroad Stock, 
&C., similar to Merchandise ? P. 15. 

24. What are Personal accounts? With what debited? Cred- 
ited ? P. 15. 

25. What is meant by Shipment or Adventure ? How do they 
differ from Merchandise? What is meant by the term Stock? 
P. 15. 

26. What do Stock Accounts show ? Explain the manner of 
keeping Stock Accounts. P. 16, and Formula* (P. 17.) 

State the six general principles in keeping accounts. P. 1 6. 

27. What should the pupil keep in view when Journalizing ? 
P. 20. 

28. What is Posting? Why is it necessiuy to observe care in 
Posting? P. 20. 

29. When should the Check Mark (v') be made in the Day 
Book, and where? P« 20. 
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80« Why is a Trial Balance so called? ' P. 27. 

31. Can a correct Trial Balance be had which will contain sim- 
ply the Balance of the Ledger Account ? P. 28. 

32. What will a Ledger properly kept show at any time ? P. . 
28. 

33. What kind of Resources can not be shown from the Ledger? 
P. 28. 

34. How many classes of Accounts are there ? P. 29. 

35. What Accounts are called Real? What Representative? 
P. 29. 

36. For what purpose is Stock Opened? P. 32. 

37. What is the chief difficulty w^ith pupils in closing the 
Ledger ? P. 33. 

38. Describe the manner of closing the Ledger in regular steps. 
P. 34. 

39. Define Cash Booh Bill Booh Commission Ledger Book. 
Invoice Book. Describe the form of Notes, Drafts, &c. 

40. State any other principle in Book-Keeping not implied in 
the foregoing questions. 



CHAPTER VIL 

GRAMMAR. 

Remark. — Many candidates can recite the Grammar from beginning to end, 
yet in the application of the principles in analyzing language, they fail Bad- 
ly. Again those who are able to tell the part of speech readily in the sen- 
tences taken from the Grammar, still make many bad mistakes in general 
analysis. It is of the highest importance, therefore, that every candidate 
should so thoroughly qualify himself in the principles of the science, that 
he may be able to judge of the part of speech from the office the word 
performs in the sentence. Every good student of Grammar knows that the' 
SAME WORD varies its part of speech as it varies its office in different senten- 
ces. 

KoTB. — The following references in the questions on Grammar are to 
Clark's English Grammar, Revised Edition. Def, stands for definition, 
Ohs, for observation. Rem, for remark, Pr, for principle, B. for rtde, 
£x, for example, P, for page, 

LANGUAGE* 

1. What is Language? Def. 1. 
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2. How are thoughts and feelings indicated? Dcf. 1. Obs. 1. 

3. What can you say of Natural Language ? Def. 1. Obs. 2. 

4. Describe Artificial Language. Dcf. 1. Obs. 3. 

5. Of what does Spoken Language consist ? Def. 

6. Of what does Written Language consist ? Def. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. What is Grammar? Define General Grammar. Def. 4. 
Obs. 1. 

2. What is Particular Grammar ? Def. 4. Obs. 2. 

-3. What should every Particular Grammar include ? Def. 4. 
Hem. 

4. What is English Grammar ? Define a letter. Def. 5, C. 

5. Define a Word. What is a Phrase ? Dcf. 7, 8. Rcqa. 

6. Point out the Phrases in the following : 

*'At midDight, ia his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppllance bent, 

Should tremble at fiis power." 

7. What is a Sentence ? Def. 9. 

8. Illustrate your definition by examples. Def. 9, Ex. 

"WORDS. 

1. Words are distinguished as how many Parts of Speech? 
Prin. 

2. Give the Parts of Speech. Prin. 

3. Describe a Noun. A Pronoun. An Adjective. Def. 10- 
12. 

4. Illustrate each of the above by an example. 

5. Describe a Verb, and tell what belongs to it. Def. 13. 
* 6. Define an Adverb. A Preposition. Def. 14, 15. 

7. What is a Conjunction ? 

Ans. — A word used to connect words, phrases, and scutencea. 

8. What is an Exclamation ? Def. 17. 

9. What is a Word of Euphony ? Def. 18. 

10. Give examples of Words of Euphony. 

" There are no idlers here." " Now, then, we arc pte^M^^ Vq ^^^^\^^ ^-^ 

pOSJtlOD.^ 
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PHRASES. 

1. For what are Phrases used? Kem. P. 19. 

2. How are Phrases distinguished? Prin. P. 19. 

3. What is a Substantive Phrase ? Def. 19. 

4. Point out and tell the offices the Phrases perform in the fol- 
lowing sentences : • 

"To be, contents his natural desire.'* **His being a minister prerenied 
his rising to civil power.'* "I doubted his having been a soldier." 

5. What offices do Substantive Phrases perform? Def. 19, 
Obs. 

6. What is the office of an Adjective Phrase ? Def. 20. 

7. Designate the Adjective Phrases in the following: 

** The time of my departure is at hand.'* ** Forgetting the things that are 
behind I press forward." 

8. What is an Adverbial Phrase? Def. 21. 

9. Designate the Adverbial Phrases in the following : 

"God moves in a mysterious way." "Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again." » 

10. Define an Independent Phrase. Def. 22. 

11. What office does an Independent Phrase perform in a sen- 
tence ? Def. 22, Obs. 

12. Designate the Independent Phrases in the following: 

" The hour having arrived we commenced the exercises." 

" The sun having risen, we set sail." 

" The bugle having sounded, the charge was made." 

13. If you approve of distinguishing Phrases according to 
their forms, instead of the offices which they perform, tell how 
many classes there are, and name them. Def. 22, Prin. 

14. Describe a Prepositional Phrase. Give an Ex. Def. 23. 

15. Describe an Infinitive Phrase. Give an Ex. Def. 24. 

16. Describe a Participal Phrase. Give an Ex. Def. 25. 

17. Give a sentence illustrating an Independent Phrase. Def. 
26. 

18. Of what does a Phrase consist ? Def. 26, Pr. 

19. What are the prinqipal elements of a Phrase? Ejef. 27. 
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20. Define the Adjuncts of a Phrase. Def. 28. 

21. Designate the Principal Elements and Adjunctd in the fol- 
lowing : 

" Birds sang amid the whispering shade." 
'*Rays of limpid Hght gleamed round their path." 

22. What is the leader or connective of a Phrase ? Def. 29, 
Obs. 

23. Point oat the leaders or connectives in the following : 

**Like a spirit it came, in the ran of a storm." 
'* Enough remains of glimmering light 
To guide the wanderer's steps aright." 
'*! am monarch of all I survey; 
My right there is none to dispute." 

24. Define a Participle. Describe a Subseqtient or essential 
element of a Phrase. 

2o. When any element of a Phrase is suppressed, how do you 
treat that part of the Phrase which is expressed ? P. 23. Obs. 2. 

26. Designate the Subsequent of a Phrase, and illustrate the 
principle in question 25 th from the following: 

"At parting, too, there was a long ceremony in the Hall ; buttoning up 
great coats, tying on woolen comforters, pinning silk handkerchiefs over the 
mouth and up to the ears, and grasping sturdy walking canes to support 
unsteady feet." "These crowd around to ask him of his health." "Wil- 
liam came home." "Mary has come to school early." "I love to see the 
sun rise." 

SENTENCES. 

1. What is a Sentence ? P. 23. Rem. 

2. What are the Elements of a Sentence ? Def. 32. 

3. What is essential to the structure of a Sentence ? Def. 32. 

4. What is the Subject of a Sentence ? Def. 32. Rem. 1. 

5. What are the parts of a Sentence? P. 24. Prin. 

6. What is the Predicate of a Sentence ? Def. 32. Rem. 

7. What are Principal Elements ? Adjunct Elements ? Def. 
33, 34. 

8. Point out the Principal and Adjunct Elements in the follow- 
Insr sentences : 



"The night passed away in song." "The King of Shadows lores a shln- 

s 



Ing mark." 
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*' There in his noisy mansion, skilled to rale, 
The village master taught his little school/' 

9. Define Subordinate Elements, and designate them in the 
following : 

" Lend me your songs, ye Nightingales." " Oh Liberty ! I wait for thee." 
" There are no idlers here." " I sit me down a pensive hour to spend." 

10. What must every Sentence have ? Def. 35. 

11. Is there anj distinction between a Logical and Grammati- 
cal Subject ? If so give iU 

12. What is the difference between a Grammatical and Logi- 
cal Predicate ? Give the distinction between a Grammatical and 
Logical Object. Def. 37, 38. 

13. In the following Sentences tell whether the Subject, Predi- 
cate and Object are Grammatical or Logical: 

" Birds fly." " Knowledge is power." 
" They that seek me early, shall find me." 
" To do good, is the duty of all men." 
"At what time he took orders, doth not appear." 
" That all men are created equal is a self-evident truth.* 
"Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag." 
" I regret his being absent." 
" The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God." 
" God said, let there be light." 

" God never meant that man should scale the heavenSi 
By strides of human Wisdom." 

DIAGRAMS. 

1. What is a diagram, and what is its object in Grammar? 
P. 36. 

2. What determines the position of an element in the Diagram? 
Hem. 

3. Illustrate by an example. P, 36. 

GENERAL RULES. 

1. What position do the principal elements occupy in the Dia- 
gram? E. P. 36. 

2. What position do the subject, predicate, and object, occupy 
in a Diagram ? R 2, 3, 4. P. 36, 37. 
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3. What position do the Adjunct, Conjunction and Relative 
Pronoun occupy in a diagram? R. 5-10, 12. P. 37, 38. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES). 

1. How are Sentences distinguished? Pr. P. 38. 

2. Describe an Intransitive Sentence, and give an example. 
Def. 43. 

3. Define a Transitive Sentence, and give an example. Def. 
44. 

4. In the following Sentences, designate which are Transitivej 
ted which Intransitive : 

"God is love." "On some fond breast the parting eouJ relies." "Vir- 
tue secures happiness." "Fishes swim." "Industry promotes health and 
wealth." "John walks." 

5. Define a Simple Sentence, A Compound Sentence. Def. 
45, 46. 

6. In the following, tell which are Compound, and which Sim- 
ple: 

Frank is diligent. James is quiet. The boys run. Maggie and Flora 
study Latin. "Temperance elevates and ennobles man." 

7. What are the clauses of a Compound Sentence? Def. 46, 

(J) 

8. Designate in the following, what clauses are Compounded : 

John and James study Philosophy. Anna reads Latin and French. 
Phebe studies and recites Algebra and Geometry. Slowly and sadly Min- 
nie and Maggie ride and walk up yon high and distant mountain and wood* 
land. 

9. What is a Mixed Sentence ? Def. 46, (<?.) 

10. Designate which of the following Sentences is Mixed : 

"Time slept on flowers and lent his glass to hope." 

"Who can observe the careful ant, and not provide for future want" 

11. What is a Principal Sentence? Def. 47. 

12. Describe an Auxiliary Sentence. Def. 48. 

13. Define a Complex Sentence. Def. 48. Obs. P. 42. 

14. Designate which of the following Sentences is Principal. 
Which Auxiliaiy. Which Complex: 
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a. Man is mortal. 

6. He hath brought many prisoners from Vicksburg. 

e, ** The fur that warms a monarch warmed a bear." 

d ** Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evcning^s close, 

€. Up yonder hill the village murmur rose." 

/. **I have a temple in every heart, that owns my influence." 

15. How are Auxiliary Sentences distinguished ? P. 42, Prin# 

16. Define a Substantive Sentence. Def. 49. 

17. What is an Adjective Sentence? Def. 50. 

18. Describe an Adverbial Sentence. Def. 51. 

19. In the following, designate the Substantive Sentences, the 
Adjective Sentences, and Adverbial Sentences : 

a, "That man is liable to err, is evident to all." 

6. " James refused to tell what caused him to commit the deed." 

c. •' He that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul," 

rf. "That life is long, which answers life's great end." 

€. "Teachers are anxious that their pupils sliould improve." 

/. "How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 

g. When fond recollection presents them to view." 

ETYMOLOGY. 

1. Define Proximate Analysis. Ultimate Analysis. Hem. 2, 
3, P. 69. 

2. What is embraced in the Science of Language ? Pr. P. 69. 

3. Define Orthography. (See first Chap, of the Examiner.) 

4. What does Etymology treat of? Syntax ? P. 69. 
6. What is Prosody, and of what does it treat? 

6. What does a true sy§tem of Analysis require ? Bern. P 
69. 

7. How are words distinguished ? Pr. 70. 

8. Define a Radical word. Derivative word. Def. 52, 53. 

9. Must a word that is Radical in English, be Radical in the 
language from which it is derived ? Obs. P. 70. 

10. How are the parts of a compound word usually written? 
Obs. P. 70. 

11. What is the Basis of a Compound word ? Adjunct ? Def.^ 
56, 57. 

12. What is the distinction between a Derivative and Compound 
word? B. P. 71. 



\ 
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13. Define a Prefix and its office. Def. 58. 

14. Describe a Suffix and its office. Def. 59. 

15. How are Prefixes and Suffixes distinguished? Pr. P. 71. 
IG. Wliat is a Separable Kadical? Def. 60. 

17. Describe an Inseparable Radical. Def. 61. 

18. Designate the Radical and Derivative words in the follow- 
ing: 

a. '^Thc profoundest depths of man's intellect can be fathomed.^ 

b. "In the loftiest fiiglits of his imagination he can be followed.** 

c. "Dry den often surpasses expectation," 

d. " Pope never falls below it." 

e. "Behold the majestic monarch of the clouds." 

19. Designate the Simple and Compound words in the follow-* 

ing: 

a. "Flag of the free heart's only home, 
5. By angel hands to valor given, 
c.^Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

d. And all thy hues were born in heaven. 

e. Forever float that standard sheet ; « 

f. Where breathes the foe but falls before us; 

g. With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, ' 

h. And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us." 

20. Designate the Prefix^ and Suffixes, the Separable and In- 
separable Radicals in the following : 

a. Goodness sake absolve dangerous formations. 
6. Undertake to overtake consular uniforms. 

c. Reform undetectable and convertable elections. 

d. Reconstruct the comparable and indissoluble Union rightfully. 

'ft 

\, OP THE NOUN. 

1. What is a Noun? Describe its office. Def. 62. 

2. Give the order of parsing a Noun. 

3. What is the difference between a Proper and a Common 
Noun ? Def. 63. 

4. Illustrate the above by examples. 

, 5. When a Noun denotes the quality of a thing, what kind of 
a Noun would you call it ? Def. Q5, 

6. Describe a CoUective Noun. Def. 66, 
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7. Define a Verbal Noun. Def. C7. 

8. Is it essential to the Science of Grammar that Xonns should 
be classified as Common and Proper ? 

Ans. — It is not. 

9. Maj the ofiice of a Substantive be performed by Words, 
Phrases, and Sentences? Obs. 4. P. 74, 

10. May a word that is usually a noun perform the office of an 
Adjective, Adverb, or Verb ? Obs. 5. P. 75. 

11. May the same word perform the office of any part of 
speech ? 

12. Designate the Nouns in the following: 

a. An Iron fence. 

6. Go home and come back. 

c. But if you mouth it. 

d. The good alone arc great. 

e. I grudge thee not the much or the little thou mayest receive. 
/. *"Ti8 Ilcaven itself that points out an hereafter." 

ff. ** Your if is the only peace-maker ; much virtue is in if." 

h, ** They came down with hark, and whoop, and wild halloo." 

* 

MODIFICATION OP NOUNS. 

!• How many Genders have Nouns ? Name them. Hem. P. 
75. • 

2. What is Person as belonging to Nouns ? How many Per- 
sons are there ? 

3. What belong to Nouns? Pr. P. 76. 

4. What does the Masculine Gender denote ? Def. 69. 

5. What Nouns are of the Feminine Gender? Def. 70. 

6. What Nouns are of the Neuter Gender? Def. 71. 

7. What Gender do you apply to the names of infants and 
young animals? Obs. 2. P. 76. 

8. What Gender do you apply to the names of objects personi- 
fied? Obs. 3. P. 76. 

9. What Gender do you apply to the following words : Parent, 
Cousin, Friend, Bird, Sheep, Deer? Obs. 4. P. 76. 

10. Give the feminine of actor, author, host, hero, Jew, lion, 
hear, tiger, man. 

11. Give the masculine of governess, princess, lady. 



i 
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PEESOlf. 

1. Define Person as belonging to Nouns. 

2. Give an example of a Noun of the First Person* 

3. What Nouns are of the Second Person ? Def» 73. 

4. What Nouns are of the Third Person ? . Def. 74, 

NUMBER. 

1. Define Number as belonging to Nouns. 

2. What Nouns are of the Singular Number ? Def. 75. 
"3, What Nouns are of the Plural Number? Def. 76. 

4. How do you determine the Number of Nouns ? Obs. P.'78. 

5. How do you form the Plural of Nouns whose Singular ends 
in s, ss, sh, x, eh, &c. Obs. 2. P. 79. 

6. How do Nouns ending in y, form their Plural ? Obs. P. 79. 

7. How do you form the Plural of Nouns ending in f final ? 
Obs. 4. P. 79. 

8. Nouns ending in* fe form their Plural in what manner ? 
Obs. 5. P. 79. 

9. Give the plural of Book. Pen. Gas. Lynx. Hero. 
Lady. FoUy. City. Beef. Loaf. Wolf. Wife. Child. 
Man. Ox. Foot. Mouse. 

10. How do Compound Words form their Plural? Obs. 7. 
P. 80. 

11. How do you form the Plural of Nouns, having titles pre- 
fixed or annexed ? Obs. 9. P. 80. 

12. Give the Plural of the following: Inkstand. Race-hprse. 
Father-in-law. Arm-full. Ignis-fatuus. Miss Brown. Doctor 
Smith. Gold. 

13. Give the Singular of Tongs. Vespers. Literati. Scis- 
sors. 

14. Give the Number of the following: News. Wages. 
Sheep. Horse. Foot. Cattle. 

15. Give the Plural of Genus. Lidex. Axis. 

CASE. 

1. What does Case in Grammar mean? Bern. 2. P. 82. 
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2. How many Cases do Nouns have ? Name them. Pr. P. 
82. 

3. Define the Nominative and its office. Def. 77. " 

4. In what Case is the Subject of a Sentence ? Obs. P. 83. 

5. Define the Possessive Case and its office. Def. 78. 

6. Does the Possessive Case always denote ownership or pos- 
session ? Ex. — Childrens' Shoes are liigh. Obs. 5. P. 84. 

7. Do Nouns in the Possessive Case more frequently perform 
the office of Nouns tJian of Adjectives ? Obs. 7< P. 84. 

8. What can you say of the Objective Case ? Def. 79. 

9. When is a Noun or Pronoun in the Independent Case? 
Def. 80. 

10. Do Nouns change their forms to represent their Cases ? 
Obs. 7. P. 80. 

11. Analyze and parse the words in Italics : My Book is new; 
John's is old. Mine is little used ; Tours is soiled. John is a 
friend of mine. Does the word mine mean m^ friend? Test it 
by this example; John is my enemy; but he is a friend of "my 
friend." Ex. P. 86. 

PRONOUNS. 

1. Define a Pronoun and its office. Def. 81. 

2. What do you mean by Antecedent ? Obs. 1. P. 88. 

3. Give the Antecedents in the following : 

John is sick ; I saw him yesterday. I am glad that Charles has received 
a good education, it 13 what few poor boys have the perseverencc to accom- 
plish. 

4. What does it personate in the following sentences ? 

It is I. It is he. It is she. Who is it ? It is they. It is the meiu It 
is the children. It is the women. 

• 

5. How many kinds of Pronouns are there ? Pr. P. 88. 

6. Define a Personal Pronoun. Def. 82. 

7. IIow many Personal Pronouns are there ? 

8. D(^cline the Personal Pronouns. P. 89. 

9. What belong to Pronouns? Pr. P. 89. 

70. How many Pronouns liave a spec\a\ form Vo ^civqV^ ^«3l? 
/A D.'fine the Relative Pronoun and \ts o^ce. T>e^ %^- 
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12. Which of the Relative Pronouns are declined to indicate 
the Cases ? Def. 83. Obs. 3. 

13. When should we use who ? When which? When that? 
P. 92. 

14. What is there peculiar about the word what? Obs. 7. 
P. 92. 

15. What can you say of the words whoever, whichever, &c. ? 
Obs. 8. P. 92. 

1 6. Parse as and than in the following : 

"Such as I have, give I unto thee." **We have more than heart could 
wish." 

17. What is an Interrogative Pronoun ? Def. 84. 

18. Describe an Adjective Pronoun. Def. 85. 

19. How many distinct offices does every Adjective Pronoun 
perform ? Obs. 2. P. 94. 

20. Analyze and parse the following : 

77tat thaty that that little fellow incntionecl, is such a troublesome thai^ 
that it might be considered a very mischievous little tJuit. 

ADJECTIVES. 

1. Define an Adjective, and describe its office. Def. 86. 

2. How are Adjectives distinguished ? Pr. P. 97. 

3. What is a Qualifying Adjective ? Def. 87. 

4. Define a Specifying Adjective. Def. 88. 

5. What are Proper Adjectives ? Obs. 1. P. 98. 

6. What are Interrogative Adjectives ? Obs. 2. P. 98. 

7. How many classes of Specifying Adjectives are there ? Pr. 
P. 98. 

8. Define a Pure Adjective. Def. 89. 

9. Describe a Possessive Adjective. Def. 90. 

10. What are Possessive Adjectives derived from. Note, P. 
99. 

11. What are Numeral Adjectives? Def. 91. 

12. Define a Verbal Adjective. Def. 92. 

13. How are Verbal Adjectives distingaished? Px. "P . \^% 

14. How many Degrees of Comparison liave Ml^c&n^^*^ "^^t, 
JP. 101, 
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15. What does the Diminutive denote ? Def. 93. 

16. Define the Positive Degree. The Comparative Degree* 
Def. 94, 95. 

17. What does the Superlative Degree express? Def. 96. 

18. How are Adjectives compared ? Obs. P. 102. 

19. Compare three Adjectives by using er and est. 

20. Compare three Adjectives bj using more and most. 

21. Compare three by using less and least. 

22. Compare three that are Irregular. 

23 Compare after, top, round, square, triangular, tn^nile, 

24. Designate which of the following Adjectives are Qualify- 
ing, Specifying, Verbal. Which can be Compared. Which are 
Pure, Numeral, Possessive, Transitive, Intransitive : Able, bold, 
eager, good, honest, that, three, infinite* several, standing, loving, un^ 
known. Give reasons for all your statements. Exercises, P. 103. 

25. What are Adjective Phrases and Sentences? Rem. P. 
106. 

26. Give examples, with reasons. P. 106. 

VERBS. 

1. Define a Verb, How many kinds of Verbs are there? 
Def. 97. 

2. What is a Transitive Verb ? Def. 98. 

3. What is an Intransitive Verb? Def. 99. 

4. What is a Neuter Verb ? Def. 100. 

5. Form Sentences containing each kind of Verb. 

6. How many Voices have Verbs ? Pr. P. 108. 

7. Define an Active Verb. Def. 101. 

8. Describe a Passive Verb. Def. 102. 

9. Give examples of each Voice. 

10. May Intransitive Verbs take the Passive form? Obs. 5. 
P. 109. 

11. Give an example of an Intransitive Verb in the Passive 
Voice, Obs. 5. P. 109. 

MODE. 

J. De£ne Mode, and tell how many 'MLodea'VexViaVaN^* ^t* 
JP.109. 
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2. What does the Indicative Mode indicate ? Def. 103. 

3. What does the Potential Mode indicate ? Def. 104, 

4. What are the signs of the Potential Mode ? Def. 104. 

5. What does the Subjunctive Mode indicate ? Def. 105. 

6. What Conjunctions are commonly used with the Subjunctive 
Mode ? Def. 105. 

7. For what is the Imperative Mode used ? Def. 106. 

8. What Person and Number is the Subject of the Verb in the 
Imperative, and what Tense is the Verb ? Def. 106. Obs 

9. When is a Verb in the Infinitive Mode ? Def. 107. 

10. What is the sign of the Infinitive Mode ? Def. 107. Obs. 

11. After what Verb is the sign to omitted ? Def. 107. Obs. 2. 
.12. Give Sentences with Verbs in each of the Modes. 

PAKTICIPLES. 

1. What is a Participle? From what is the word derived? 
Def. 108. 

2. Describe a Simple Participle. Def. 109. 

3. What is a Compound Participle? Def. 110. 

4. Define a Present Participle. Def. 111. 

5. Describe a Past Participle. Def. 112. 

6. Which Participle is Active? Def. 112. Obs. 3. 

7. Which Participle is Passive? Def. 112. Obs. 4. 

8. Are Participles ever used as any other parts of speech ? 
Obs. P. 115. 

9. Write Sentences containing each of the Participles. 

10. What can you say of Participles being Transitive or In- 
transitive? Obs. 9. P. 114. 

TENSE. 

1. What does Tense mean? Def. 113. 

2. How many kinds of Tense have we? Def. 113. Rem. 

3. How many Tenses have Verbs ? Name them. Pr. P. 115. 

4. Define the Prior Past Tense or Pluperfect. Def. 114. 

5. What is the sign of the Prior Past Tense ? "D^^. \V\, Qi^'a., 

6. Define the Fast Tense. Give an example. I>e^. W^- 
7. What IS the sign of the Past Tense? Dei. \\5* Q'^'^** 
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8. 'Define the Prior Present, or Perfect Tense. Def. 116. 

9. What is the sign of this Tense ? Def. 116. Obs. 3. 

10. What does the Present Tense denote? Def. 117. 

11. Has this Tense a sign? What is it? Def. 117. Obs. 1. 

12. What does the Prior Future Tense denote? Def. 118. 

13. Give the sign of this Tense. 
Ans. — Shall have, or will have. 

,14. What does the Future Tense denote? Def. 119. 

15. What is the sign of this Tense? Def. 119. Obs. 

16. What is said about shall and will^ Def. 119. Obs. 

1 7. Correct the following where it is necessary : 

I will be drowned. No body shall help me. 

18. Write sentences in each of the Modes and Tenses. 

1 9. Analyze and Parse the following, giving reasons : 

** Could I forget what I have been, I might the better bear what I am des« 
tined to." 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

1. What do you understand by the Conjugation of a Verb? 
Rem. P. 120. 

2. What is a Regular Verb ? An Irregular Verb ? Def. 120, 
121. 

3. How does the Regular Verb form its Past Tense, and Past 
Participle? Def. 120. 

4. What is a defective Verb ? Def. 122. 

5. Define an Auxiliary Verb. Give an example. Def. 123. 

6. What Verbs are sometimes Auxiliary and sometimes Prin- 
cipal? P. 121. 

7. Give examples of each. Def. 123. Obs. 

' 8. Conjugate the Irregular Verb Be. P. 124. 

9. Give a Synopsis of the Verb Study, by writing the First 
Person Singular in each of the Modes and Tenses. P. 126. 

10. Write out the Paradigm of the Verb *^ Press" in all its 
Modes, Tenses, Persons, and Numbers. P. 130. 

11. Do the same with the verbs seCy lie, say, P. 136. 

12. Write out the Present and Past Tens^ia, axi^ Tx^s-cdJc sxidi 
^ast Partidplea of the following Verbs ; ^ 
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a. Arm, arise, hear, begin, beset, bet, bid, bite, build, chide, come^ 

b. cast, crow, cost, do, dare, dig, draw, dress, drive, eat, fight, flee, 
C" flUt forget, go, hang, hear, hide, hit, hold, hurt, lade, leak, let, 

d. mode, mean, otUdo, pen, piU, read, rid, rise, run, sag, see, sell, 
€. set, sit, short, shine, smite, spill, spit, stove, stag, sticky swear, 
f, swim, teach, teU, tread, wax, weep, wet, write, 

13. Define a Unipersonal Verb. Def. 124. 

14. Give examples to illustrate Unipersonal Verbs. 

15. Analyse and parse the following : 

^^Methinks it was ClarcL^ 

ADVERBS. 

1. Define an Adverb and ift office. Def. 125. 

2. What may Adverbs consist of? Def. 125. Obs. 4. 

3. Write Sentences in which a word is an Adverb. In which 
a Phrase is an Adverb- In which a Sentence is an Adverb. 

4. Into how many classes are Adverbs divided? Pr. P. .151. 

5. Define an Adverb of Manner. Def. 126. 

6. What is an Adverb of Circumstance? Def. 127. 

7. Define Adverbs of Time and Place. Def. 127. Bem. and 
Obs. 2. 

8. How are Adverbs Modified? Prin. P. 158. 

9. Compare Soon. Wisely. Quickly. 

10. Parse the following : 

a. ^*'From crag to crag they passedJ** 

b. In a moment he flev quickly past. 

e. How is it possible not to feel a profound sense of the respoxisibleness 
of this Republic to all future ages. . 

PREPOSITIONS. 

1. Define a Preposition and its oflice. Def. 128. 

2. By what is a Preposition always followed ? 
Ans. — By a Noun or Pronoun, Phrase or Sentence. 

3. What is the Consequent term of relation in the following : 

a. The man of God was there. He stood be(oT« \\i<& ^q\^«. 
A Time spent in receiving impertinent v\sila V& -wftsX^^ 
ft And cries of "Live forever," struck the akica. 
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d, It is not fit for such as us 

To sit with rulers of the land. 

4. Analyze and parse the following : 

To him, who in the love of Nature, holds communion vith her yifdble 
forms, she speaks a varied language. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Define a Conjunction and give its office. 

2. How many kinds of Conjunctions are there? 

3. Do any other parts of speech than Conjunctions perform the 
office of a Conjunction ? Obs. 6. P. 1 64. 

4. What can you say of Relative Pronouns, as connectives ? 

5. Example: 

"The grave, that never spake before, 
Hath found at length, a tongue to chide.** 

EXCLAMATIONS. 

1. Define an Exclamation. Def. 130. 

2. Of what may Exclamations consist? Obs. 1. P. 165. 

3. By what are Exclamations or Interjections-followed ? Obs. 
P. 1 G5. 

4. Give an example to illustrate Exclamations. 

5. Example: 

0. for a lodge in some vast wilderness I 

"WORDS OP EUPHONY. 

1. Define a Word of Euphony. Def. 131. 

2. What is the office of a Word of Euphony ? Obs. 1. !P. 
166. 

3. Give an example to illustrate the office of such words. 

4. Analyze and parse the following : 

" There are no idlers here," 

5. Also the following : 

**I sit me down a pensive hour to spend.* 
^Mi9 Peethp they chatter, ch&lt«¥ aVjQX^ 
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1. Define Syntax. Def. 132. 

2. Define a Sentence, and tell of what it consists. Def. 132. 

3. What are the Principal Elements of a Sentence ? Def. 162« 

4. What are the Adjuncts of a Sentence? Def. 132. 

5. What is the Rule for the Subject of a Sentence ? R. 1 . 

6. State the Rule that requires a Verb to agree with its sub- 
jects R. 2. 

7. Is it true that "Verbs agree with their subjects in Number 
and Person ? R. 2. Rem. 

8. What Number must the verb be in when two or more sin- 
gular Subjects are taken together? Note 3. P. 196. 

9. A Collective Noun indicating unity, requires the verb to be 
in what Number? Note 4. 

10. A collective Noun indicating Plurality, requires the verb 
to be in what Number? Note 7. 

11. When there are two or more Subjects taken separately and 
differing in Person, how many Verbs should there be, and how 
varied? Note 8. 

12. What Mode and Tense of a Verb should always be used? 
Note 9. 

13. Correct the following, if necessary : 

a. "The rapidity of his moTements were beyond example.* 

b, "To study Mathematics require maturity of mind.*' 
"V. " Wisdom and folly govern us." 

d. "An effort is making to abolish the war." 

e. "Thev don't ought to do it." 

fi Had 1 Luown the character of the lecture, i would not haTC went. 

14. What is the Rule for the object of an action or relation? 
R. 3. 

15. What may the Object of a Verb be? 

Ans. — A Word, Phrase, or Sentence. 

16. How many Rules are required to parse Pronouns? 

17. Give them, and give examples. 

18. Give the Rule for the Independent Case. "^ ^% 
JO, State the Rule for Adjectives. U. 1. 

20. Give the Rule for Specifying Adiec\i\ea» 1^ ^ 
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21. Correct the following, and give the reasons: 

a. William feels badly to uight, and I feel sadly. 

b, flow beautifully it looks. Note 4. P. 250. 

22. "Where should an Adjective in Predicate be placed ? Note 
5. P. 251. 

23. Give the Rule for Adverbs. R. 9. 

24. What should be the position of Adverbs? Note 2. P. 
258. 

25. State the Rides, Notes and Obs, that apply to Participles. 
R. 10. 

26. Give the Hilled Obs. and Notes pertaining to the verb in the 
Infinitive. 

27. What is the Rule for Prepositions? R. 12. 

28. Give the important Obs. aixl Notes under the Rule* 

29. State the Rule and Obs. for Conjunctions. R. 13. 

30. Wliat is the Rule for Exclamations? R. 14. 

31. State the Principal in regard to Words of Euphony. Pr. 
P. 279. 

32. What is the position of Words of Euphony ? Note, P. 
279. 

33. Give the five General Rules for constructing Sentences. 
P. 280. 

34. Correct the following where it is necessary : 

If. "The bill passed the LordH^ bouse, but failed in the Commons.^ 
h. *' It is curious enough that this Sentence of the bishop^s, is itself un* 
grammatical." 

c. " We should presently he sensible of the melody suffering." 

d. *• Heaven opened widely her everlasting gates." 
-.e. James feels very badly about it. 

/. The sight appeared terribly to mc. 

g, Uq mentions Newtons writing of a Commentary. 

/*. In the choice they had made of him for restoring of order, 

t. To prevent it bursting out with open violence. 

}. They refused doing so. 

k. Entering the cars the seats were found to be all occupied. 

/. Clara helped mc to work the Problem. 
iM& Necessity commands mo to name myaeU. 
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PROSODY. 

1. Define Prosodj. Def. 1. P. 283. 

2. What are Phrases ? How many kinds arc there ? Def. 2« 

3. By what is utterance modified ? Obs. P. 283. 

4. Define Rhetorical Pauses. Obs. 2. 

o. Are Rhetorical Pauses indicated by marks ? Obs. 2. 
G. Define Grammatical Pauses. Obs.. 3. * 

7. How many characters are used in punctuation? 

8. Name and make them. Obs. 3. P. 283. 

0. Describe the office of each of the characters. Obs. 4. P. 
283. 

10. Give the -Rm/c*, Ohs. and Exceptions for the Comma. 

1 1 . Define the Semicolon. Give Rules and Obs, for the Semi- 
colon. H. 8, &c. 

12. What is a Colon ? Give the Rule for it and Obs. R. 9. 

13. Define a Periody and give the Rule for it. R. 10. 

14. What is the office of the Dash? R. 11. 

15. Define the mark of Exclamation. R. 12. 

16. What is the mark of Interrogation? Rule for its use? 
R. 13. 

GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL SIGNS. 

1. Blake the Grammatical and Rhetorical signs. 

2. For what is the Apostrophe used ? Def. 3. P. 289. 

3. What ar^4]2uotation marks, and when used ? Def. 4. 

4. What is the Hyphen ? How used ? Def. 5. P. 289. 

5. Describe the Bracket and its use. Def. 6. 

6. What is the Parenthesis ? Def. 7. 

7. Define the References and illustrate their use. Def. 8. 

8. Wluit is the Brace used for ? Def. 9. 

9. Illustrate the use of the Inflections. Def. 10. 

10. What do the Measures indicate? Def. 11. 

11. Wlien is the Caret used? Def. 12. 

12. Explain the use of the Diasresis. Def. 13. 

13. Wlien is the Index used? Def. 14» 

14. Define the Section. Def. 15. 

7J. What do you understand by the PaTixg;n\\i\\'^ TV^^. \^* 
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16. Define Accent and Emphasis. Def. 17, 18. 

17. "What do you understand by Composition? Def. 19. 

18. How many kinds of Composition are there? Def. 19. 

• 19. "What is the difference between Prose and Poetry ? Def. 
19. 

20. Of what does verse consist ? Def. 20. 

21. Describe Lyric Poety, and its various kinds. Def. 21. 

22. Describe Epic Poetrj'. Give examples. Def. 22. 

23. What is Dramatic Poetry ? Give examples. Def. 23. 

24. Define Didactic Voetry. Def. 24. 

25. What is a Charade ? Def. 25. 

26. Give the proper name to the following: 

"Swans sing before they die ; 'twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 

27. Define an Epitaph. Def. 27. 

28. What is Elegiac Poetry ? Def. 28. 

29. Define a Sonnet. Madrigal. Def. 29, SO. 

30. Define Pastoral Poetry. Ballad. Def. 31, 32. 

VERSIFICATION". 

1. Define Versification. Blank Verse. Def. 1, 2. 

2. What is Rhyming Verse ? What is a Verse ? Def. 3, 4. 

3. Define a Hemistich. Couplet. Triplet. Def. 5, 6, 7. 

4. What is a Stanza ? Foot? Trochee? Iambus? Def. 8, 9. 

5. Define a Pyrrhic Spondee. Dactyl. Anapest Def. 10. 

FIGURES. 

1. Wliat are Figures? For what employed? Def. 1. 

2. What is a Grammatical Figure ? Def. 2. 

3. Define a Rhetorical Figure. Def. 3. 

4. Define and describe the use of Aphaeresis, Apocope. Def. 
4,5. 

5. Also Paragoge, Synaeresis, Prosthesis. Def. 6, 7, 8. 

6. Also Diaeresis, Syncope, Tmesis, Ellipsis. Def. 9, 10, 11, 
12. 

7. De£ne Pleonasm. Syllipsis. Enallage* Hyperbaton. 
I>ef. 13, 14, 15, 16. 
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8. Explain the use of a Simile, Metaphor, AUegoiy^ Def. 17, 

18, 19. 

9. Also Personification, Irony, Hyperbole, Antithesis. Def. 

21, 22, 23, 20. 

10. Also Monotony, Synecdoche, Apostrophe. Def. 24, 25, 26. 
; 11, Also Interrogation, Exclamation, Vision, Paralepsis. Def. 
27, 28, 29, 30. 

12. Also Climax, Anti-climax, Alliteration. Def. 31, 82, 33. 

13. What do you understand by Acatalectie? 
Ans. — A verse in poetry that is complete. 

14. Define Catalectic. 

Ans. — A verse lacking one syllable. 

15. Define Braehycatalectic. 
Ans. — A verse lacking two syllables. 

16. Define Hypercatalectic. 

Ass. — A verse with one too many syllables. 

17. What do you understand by Poetic License? 

18. Define Long Meter. Short Meter. Common Meter. 

19. What do you understand by Scansion or Scanning? 
Axs. — Act of counting the feet in a verse, 

20. Define the Caesura. 

Ans. — ^The GaBSural pause is a metrical division in a verse. 

21. Scan the following, and give the Caesural pause. Tell 
what kind of measure each verse is, whether the verse is Cata- 
lectic, Acatalectie, Braehycatalectic, or Hypercatalectic: P. 297. 

"On a mountain stretched beneath a hoary willow.'' P. 297. 
" Rouse him like a rattUng peal of thunder." P. 297. 
"Lo the sacred herald stands." P. 297. 
" Oh I have loved in youth's fair vernal morn." P. 297. 
"There is a calm for those who weep." P. 297. 
"But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead." P. 297. 
"Earth has no sorrows that Heaven can not heal." P. 297. 
"And there lay the rider distorted and pale." P. 298. 
**0n the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from tbe tomb." P. 299. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

1. What are Abbreviations ? 
2. DeSne the Abbreviations wherever ihey occvxt^wA ^'^^'^^ 
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Abbreviations for terms wherever found; and give Sentences 
using the abbreviations and terms correctly. 

3. A. A. S.— A. B.— M. A.— A. B.— C. F. M.— A. C. 

4. Acct. — Before Christ. — ^Anno Domini. — Adjt. Gren. 

5. Administration. — ^Aet. — ^A. & F. B. S. — Agent. 

6. Give the Abbreviations for every State and Territory, and 
every month in the year. 

7. Aid. — ^Altitude. — ^A. M. — ^American. — Anon. — Apoc 

8. ApriL — Archb. — ^Article. — ^Asst. Sec — A. S. S. U. — ^Atty. 
Gen. 

9. B. A.— B.— B. L.— Bis.— Bm,— B. R.— Brig. Gen.— Bro. 
B. V. 

10. Captain. C. C. P. — Chron. County. Colonel. — Com. Arr. 

11. Cor. Cr. C. P.— C. P. C. P. S.— C. S.— C. W.— A, C.\ 

12. Dollar. Dwz. D. P.— Dr.— Dv.— Dut. Editor.— E, E. 
E. I. 

13. Epistle. England. Esquire. Etal and so forth. Exec 
Com. 

14. F. A.— F. E. S.— F. R. S.— G. B.— Gen.— Gov.— H, B. 
M. 

15. H. E. I. C— H. M. Honorable.— Hon. Men. H. R. H. 
I. e. 

16. I. N. R. I.— Unknown.— I. O. O. F.— I. O. O. G. T.— 
Isaiah. 

17. J. V. D.— K. B.— K. C. B.— K. M.— L. C. Avct. of Song. 

18. Noon. M. C— M. D. Sentence.— M. R. A. S.— M. W. 
— N. B. 

19. New Mexico. N. F.— N. S.— N. F.— Obedient.— O. F. 
O. U. A. 

20.' P. Pay t.— Ph. A.— P. M. G.— President.- Professor. 
Prox. P. S. 

21. Q. E. D.— Q. C— Q. R.— R. A. R. E.— Reg. Regt— 
Rep. R. M.— R. R. 

22. Rt. Hon.— Rt. Rev. R. M.— S. A.— S. A. S.— Schr.— 
Scr^l. 

^S. Sen. S. J. C.—S. P. Q. B.— S. S,— S.T. X.— T. O.— Tr. 
— Transm 
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24. Upper Canada. TJ, E. I. C— U. K— Univ. U. S.— U. 
S.A. 

25. U. S. M. Vers. Vol.— V. P.— V. R.— W. L— W. R. Xt. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

ARITHMETIC. 

Beicark. — ^It is unnecessary to speak of the importance of a thorough 
knowledge of Arithmetic. Most candidates are better prepared in this 
branch than in the others in which they are called upon to be examined. 
Those who fail are usually deficient in the reasons for the principles given. 
All candidates should therefore clearly understand the rectsotis for every 
point stated. 

Note. — The references in the questions on Arithmetic are to ** Daviess 
University Arithmetic^ Ex. stands for example. Art. for article. 

1. What is Arithmetic.'* Define number. Unit. Primary 
base. Art. 4, 3, 1. 

2. Define Proposition. Analysis. Operation. Rule. Art. 
5, 6, 7, 8. 

3. How many fundamental rules ? Name them. Art. 9. 

4. How many methods of expressing numbers ? Name and 
describe them. Art. 10. 

5. What is Notation'^ How many methods? Give them. 
Art 12. 

$. What are the three principles of this Notation? Art. 13, 
Note. 

7. Describe the Arabic Notation, and give the laws governing 
it. Art 14. 

8. On what does the unit of a figure depend? Art. 19. 

9. What is the unit of the place on the right? Art. 19. 

10. Define Numeration, and give the rule for reading numbers. 
Art. 20. 

11. Give the rule for writing numbers. Art. page 28. 

12. What is an abstract number? 0)ncrete number? Sim- 
ple number ? Art 25. 

13. De£ne quantity. A compound denoimxvaV.^ tlxxic^^x. ksfu 
28. 
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14. When several figures are simply written "by the side of each 
other, what does the language imply ? Art. 29. 

15. In the English currency how many unite of the lowest de- 
nomination make one of the second ? How many of the 2nd , 
one of the 3rd ? Art. 30. 

16. In Avoirdupois wei^t how many of the lowest make one 
of the second ? Art 31. 

17. Define a scale. Tell how many kinds thaH3 are^ What 
are they? Art. 32. 

18. What is the Scale in English currency? Avoirdupois 
weight ? Art. 32. 

19. What is the scale in the common system of numbers? 
Art. 32. 

20. J£ a row of O's be written, what does the language of fig- 
ures determine ? Art. 33. 

21. What is such a system called? How does the unit change? 
Art. 33. 

22. Are the numbers used in United States money abstract or 
concrete ? Art. 34. 

23. According to what scale do the units change ? Art. 3«*. 

24. How are dollars reduced to cents ? From cents to mills ? 
Art. 34. 

25. What is an aliquot part ? Name the aliquot parts of a 
dollar. Art. 34. 

26. In English currency is the scale uniform or varying ? Art. 
35. 

27. How many general methods are there of forming numbers 
from the unit one ? What is the first ? The second? Art 37. 

28. Into how many general classes may the units of Arithme-^ 
tic be arranged ? Art. 38. 

29. Name the difiercnt classes. 

30. Give the various signs used in Arithmetic. Art. 39. 

31. What will be the excess over exact nines in any number 
expressed by a simple significant figure ? Art 40. 

32. How may the excess over exact nines be found in aaj 
iiamber whatever? Art 40. 
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S3. Define Reduction, IIow do you change yards to feet? 
Inches to f^Qi ? Art. 41. 

34. Give th6 rules to reduce numbers from a lower to a higher, 
and from a higher to a lower order. Art. 41. 

35. Define Addition, Give rule and reason. Art. 42. 

36. "What is the proof of an operation in Addition ? 

37. How many methods of proof are there ? Explain each. 
Art 43. 

38. What is the reading process in Addition ? Art. 44. 
89. Define Subtraction. Art. 45. 

40. Define Minuend. Subtrahend. Remainder. Art. 45. 

41. Give the rule and reason for Subtraction. 

42. How do you prove Subtraction ? 

d-3. Explain the process of reading in Subtraction. Art. 47. 

44. How do you find the difference of time between two dates? 
Art 49. 

45. In this computation what part of a year is a month ? Art. 
48. 

46. How many days are reckoned to the month ? Art. 48. 

47. What time does the cix:il day begin and end ? Art. 48. 

48. From one eagle, five dollars, six dimes, and ten cents, take 
^e dollars, seven cents and four mills. Art. 48. Ex. 45. 

49. From a stack of hay containing nine tons three qr. 20 lbs. 
I sold 4 tons 17 cwt. 22 lbs.; how much had I left? Art. 48. 
Ex. 56. 

50. Explain the process and give the reasons for subtracting 
when the figure in the subtrahend is greater than the same unit 
in the minuend. Art. 45. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

1. Define Multiplication. Multiplicand. Multiplier and Pro- 
duct. Art. 49. 

2. Why is Multiplication called a short method of Addition ? 
Art. 49. (Note.) 

3. How many parts are there in every operation in MuU\^\\qs«- 
lion ? Art, 50. 

4. What are the muJffplier and multipWcan^L c^\eA'>. i^^^- ^'^ 
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5. Tell how many principles follow from the definition of Mul- 
tiplication. Art 50. 

6. In how many ways may 6X^ he multiplied together? Art. 
51. 

7. How do the products compare with each other ? What does 
this prove? Art. 51. 

8. What is a composite number ? Give an example. Art. 52. 

9. What are the factors of 9, 8, 12, 16, 11, 19, 108? Art. 52. 

10. What is a prime number? Give an example. Art. 53. 

11. K several factors be multiplied together will the product 
be altered by changing their order ? How do you multiply by a 
composite number?. Art. 53. 

12. What is «ne factor ending in 0? In two O's? In three 
O's ? Art 53. 

13. Explain the process of multiplying by 627. By 214. 
Art. 54. 

14. Explain the five principles which follow from this analysis. 
•Art 54. 

15. What is a partial product? Give the rule for Multiplica- 
tion. Art. 54. 

16. Why do you place the first figure of eaclT product under 
its own multiplier ? 

17. What must be observed in the multiplication of U. S. 
money? Art 54. 

18. How many ways can you prove Multiplication ? Art. 55. 

19. Give the first, with reasons. Second and third, with rea: ons. 
Art 55. 

20. Give the proof by counting out the 9's. Art. 55. 

21. Do you consider the method by counting out the 9*.s a fure 
test for. the accuracy of your product ? Art. 56. 

22. What do you understand by contractions in Multiplication ? 
How do you multiply when there are O's in one or both factors ? 
Art. 55. 

23. How far would a vessel sail in 9 days of 24 hours each, at 
the rate of 15 miles an hour? Art. 55. Ex. 50. 

24. At the same rate how long would a vessel be in sailins 
/rom Kenosha, Wis., to Singapore, lt^^^»?^? 
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25, Give the course of the ship ia the above example^ 

"division. 

1. Define Division. Dividend, Divisor. Quotient Remain- 
der. Art. 57. 

2. How many parts in every division ? Name them. Art 58. 

3. How many signs in Division ? Make them. Art. 58. 

4. What is Short Division ? Explain the process. Art. 50. 

5. Give the rule for division of numbers. Art. GO. 

6. How many operations in Long Division? Name tliem. 
Art. 60. (Note.) 

7. Give the reasons for every step taken in Long Division. 
Art. CO. 

8. When the divisor is greater than the dividend, how will the 
quotient compare with one ? What part will the quotient be of 
one? Art. CO. 

9. How many methods arc there for Division ? Name them, 
with the reasons for ejuh. Art 61. * 

10. Are you satisfied with the proof by 9's? Art 61. 

11. How long %dll 0125 loaves of bread last 5 families if each 
family consume five loaves a day? Art. 61. Ex. 61. 

12. If iron is worth 2 cents a pound, how much can be bought 
for $67 ? Art 61. 

13. What did you say were contractions in Multiplication? 
Art. 62. 

14. How do you multiply by 25? Art 63. 

15. How do you multiply when the multiplier contains a frac- 
tion? Art 64. 

16. How do you multiply by 12 J? Art 65. 

17. How do you multiply by 33 ^ ? Art. 66. 

18. Give the process and reason for multiplying by 125. Art. 
66. 

10. What are contractions in Division? Art 68. 

20. Give the rules and reasons for dividing by 25. By 12^. 
By 33^. By 125. Art 60. 

2 1 . Under how many points of view inixy "DWv&iow "Xi^ Tc^i^^ix^^^* 
Name them. Art, GO, 

4 
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22. Wliat is the rule and reason for Division, when the divisor 
is a composite nunaber ? Art. 70. • 

23. When there are remainders in Division, how do you find 
the true remainder in units of the dividend ? Art. 70. 

24. How do you divide when the divisor is 1 with ciphers an- 
nexed? Art. 71. 

25. What is the rule and reason for' division when the divisor 
contains significant figures with ciphers annexed ? Art. 72. 

26. How do you divide when the divisor contains a fraction ? 
Art. 73. 

27. What does the analysis of a practical question require? 
Art. 74. 

28. How do you find the cost of any number of things when 
the price of unity and the number of things ai'e given? Art. 71. 

29. How do you find the cost of articles sold by the hundred 
or thousand ? Art. 77, 

, 30. How do you find the cost of articles sold by the ton ? Art. 
76. 

31. What is the object of division abstractly? How many ob- 
jects has it practically ? Name and give the rules and reasons 
for each. Art. 77. 

32. What is Practice in Arithmetic ? Give the rules for solv- 
ing questions by it. Art. 77. 

33. What is an Aliquot Part? Give the table of Ahquot 
Parts of $1. Art. 77. 

34. Find by Practice what will be the cost of 335 bushels of 
potatoes at 3s. 6d.=3^s. a bushel. Art. 77. Ex. 20. 

35. Of what number is 365 both a divisor and quotient? 

LONGITUDE AND TIME. 

1. How is the equator of the earth supposed to be divided? 
Art. 78. 

2. How does the sun appear to move, and what is a day? 
Art. 79. 

S. How far does the sun appear to move in one hour ? Art. 
/A 

4, How do jou reduce degrees of loivgvtu^e Vo Wm^*^. Xx\..^^, 
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5. How do you reduce minutes of longitude to time ? Art. 80,. 

6. What is the hour when the sun is on the meridian ? Art. 
81. 

7. When the sun is on the meridian of any place, how will the 
time be for all places Ea§t? West ? Art. 81. 

8. If you have the difference of time, how do you find the true 
time? Art. 81. 

9. How do you reduce time to degrees and minutes of longi- 
tude ? Art. 82. 

10. Washington is in longitude 77° 2' west. New Orleans in 
89° 2' west When it is 9 o'clock A. M. at Washington, what is 
the time at New Orleans ? Art. 82. Ex. 5. 

11. If the difference of time between London and Oregon city 
is 8 hours, what is the difference of lon<ritude? Art. 82. Ex. 9. 

12. If a man travel 146 miles 7 furlongs 14 rd. 14 ft. in 5 
days, how much is that for every day ? Give the reasons. Art. 
82. Ex. 61. 

13. How long will it take to count 20 millions at the rate of 80 
per minute? Art. 82. Ex.11. 

14. What time would it be in Chicago when it was 12 M. at 
Boston ? Aft. 82. Ex. 95. 

15. In 189 mi. 3 fur. 6 rd. 1 ft. how many feet? Art. 82, 
Ex. 58. 

PROPERTIES OF NUMBERS. 

1. What is an integral number? Art. 83. 

2. When is one number said to be divisible by another ? Art. 
84. 

3. Define a composite number. Prime number. Art. 85, 86. 

4. When are two numbers prime to each other ? Art. 87. 

5. To what product is every number equal ? Art. 80. 

6. How do you find the prime factors of any number ? Art. 
89. 

7. How do you find the prime factors common to several num- 
bers ? Art. 90. 

8. What even numbers are prime? ^\i"aX iv\ra^^'«»^^ '^ ^- 
rJdeF Art. 91. 
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9. What numbers will 3 divide ? 4 ? 5 ? 6 ? Art. 91. 

10. When will the divisor exactly divide the dividend ? / Art. 
91. 

11. When will anj number divide a product, and whj? Art. 
91. 

12. When will a number divide the sum of 2 numbers ? Art. 
91. 

13. When will it divide either of them separately ? Art. 91. 

14. When will a number exactly divide the difference of 2 
numbers? Art. 91. 

15. If a number divide the dividend and divisor, what other 
number will it always divide? Art. 91. , ^ 

16. What is a common divisor of 2 or more numbers? Art. 
92. 

17. What is the greatest common divisor of two or more num- 
bers ? How do you find the greatest common divisor of two or 
more numbers ? Give reasons. Art. 93. 

18. What is the rule when the numbers are large ? Art. 94. 

19. What is the greatest common divisor of 4617, 7695, 7642 
and 3038 ? Art. 94. Ex. 6. 

20. Three persons, A, B and C, agree to buy a lot of 63 cows, 
at the same price per head, provided each man can thus invest 
his whole money. A has $286, B $462, and C $638 ; how many 
cows could each man purchase? Art. 94. Ex. 11. 

21. Define a multiple of a number. Art. 95. 

22. What is a common multiple of two or more numbers? 
Art. 96. 

23. The least common multiple of two or more numbers? Art 
97. 

24. How do you find the least common multiple of two or more 
numbers? Art. 98. 

25. Find the least common multiple of 9, 18, 27, 36, 45, 54. 
Art. 98. 

26. Define Cancellation, On what principle does it depend ? 
Art. 99. 

^7. How do yon perform the operations o£ c^nc^^VAotL'^. ^ix\« 
100. 
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28. What is the quotient of ^4 times 840 multiplied by 9 times 
122, divided by 32 times 560, multiplied by 4 times 31. Art. 
100. Ex. 10. 

20. Give reasons for the solution of the last question. Art. 
100. 

30. What is the quotient of 2X4X8X13X7X16 divided by 
2CX14X8. Art 100. Ex. 1. 

C03IM0N FRACTIONS. 

1 . What is a unit ? The unit of a fraction ? A fractional unit ? 
Art. 101. 

2. How do you distinguish between Ihe one and the other? 
Art. 102. 

3. May a fractional unit become the base of a collection ? Art. 
102. 

4. What is a fraction ? How are fractions expressed ? Art. 
102. 

5. What is the lower number called? The upper number? 
What does each denote? Art 102. 

6. What is the primary base of every fraction? Art. 102. 

7. How many units have been divided to obtain 6 thirds ? 
Art 103. 

8. To obtain 9 halves ? 12 fourths ? Art 103. 

9. How may a whole number be expressed fractionally ? Art 
104. 

10. Does this change the value of the quantity ? Art. 104. 

11. If the numerator be divided by the denominator what does 
the quotient show ? Remainder show ? Art 105. 

12. What form has the fraction? Art 105. 

13. What seven principles can you mention belonging to frac- 
tions? Art 105. 

14. If the fraction is one and the fractional unit one 90th, ex-, 
press 9 fractional units. Also 89. Art. 105. Ex. 5. 

15. What is a proper fmjction? Give examples. Art. 106. 

16. What is an improper fraction ? Wl\y so called^ ^ Kt^'Wl* 

1 7. VeGue simple fraction. May it \>ft ^to^ex qpc vks^^^j^kxI 
Art. 108. 
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18. Define a compound fractioni Give examples. Art. 109. 

19. What is a mixed number? Give examples. Art. 110. 

20. Define complex fractions. Give examples. Art. 111. 

21. How many terms has every fraction? Art. 112. 

22. How may all the whole numbers be formed? Art. 113. 

23. How may the fractional units be found? Art. 114. 

24. What part of one is one half? What pai't of 1 is every 
fractional unit ? Art. 114 

25. What is proved in proposition first? Art. 114. 

26. Give proposition II. and the principle involved in it. Art. 
115. 

27. Give proposition III. and the reason of it. Art. 116. 

28. Give proposition IV. and the reason therefor. Art. 1 17. 

29. If both terms of the fraction be multiplied by the same 
number or quantity what effect will it have on the value of the 
fraction? Art. 119. 

30. If both terms of the fraction be divided by the same quan- 
tity how will the value of the fraction be effected? Art. 119. 

31. Give reasons for the last three propositions. 

REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS.* 

1. Define reduction of fractions. Art. 120. 

2. When is a fraction in its lowest terms? Art, 120. 

3. How do you reduce a fraction to its lowest terms? Art. 
121. 

4. How do you reduce an improper fraction to its equivalent 
whole or mixed number? Art. 122. 

5. Reduce 39| to its equivalent improper fraction, and give 
rule and reason. Art. 123. 

6. Change 19 to a fraction whose denominator shall be 9. 
Give rule and reason. Art. 123. 

7. Reduce ^X^XiX^toa simple fraction, and give rule and 
reason. Art. 124. 

8. Reduce f , f +3, to a common denominator. Give rule and 
reason. Art. 125. 

P, How may the work often be shortened'} Xxl. 12.5* 
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10, How do you find the least common denominator of several 
fractions ? Give rule and reason. 

ADDITION OP FRACTIONS. 

1. What is the sum of two or more fractions? Art. 12G. 

2. Define addition of fractions. How many cases are there ? 
Art 126. 

3. Add J+i+l and |, and give rule and reason. Art. 127. 

4. What fs the sum of two fractions equal to when each nume- 
rator is equal to one? Art. 128. 

5. How do you add fractions having different denominators? 
Art. 129. 

SUBTRACTION OP FRACTIONS. 

1. Define subtraction of fractions. Art. 180. 

2. How many cases are there? Art. 130. 

3. From f take |, and give rule and reason. Art. 131. 

4. What is the difference between two fractions whose nume- 
rators are each one? Give reason. Art. 132. 

5. How do you subtract one mixed number from another? 
Art. 133. 

6. From f of a ton take g of 12 cwt., and give reason. Art. 
134. 

MULTIPLICATION OP FRACTIONS. 

1. Define multiplication of fractions. 

2. Give rule and reason for multiplying one fraction by another. 
Art. 135. 

3. When the multiplier is less than one, what part of the mul- 
tiplicand is taken? Art. 135. 

4. Does multiplication of fractions always imply increase? 
Art. 135. 

5. What part is the product of the multiplicand? Art. 135. 

6. What do you do when either factor is a whole number? 
Art. 135. 

7. Multiply ^ of I by ^ of -j%, and give reasons. Art. 135. 

8. Bought a book for j% of a dollar, and akmfe^oit ■^t^^&\ss!s\rS2^\ 
how much did I pay for ih/d knife ? B^eason. XtcV. \^^* 
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9. If 1 own /y of a farm and sell -^^ of my share, what part 
of the whole farm do I sell? Why? Art. 135. Ex. 46. 

10. A owned g of 200 acres of land and sold § of his share to 
B, who sold ^ of what he bought to C ; how many acres had each ? 
Give reasons and rules for the operations. Art. 135. Ex* Gl. 

DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

1. Define division of fractions. Art. 136. 

2. Give rule and reason for division of fractions. Art. 136. 

3. "What do you do when either the dividend or divisor is a 
whole number? Art. 136. 

4. How do you proceed when either of the fractions is a mixed 
number or a compound fraction ? Art. 136. 

5. If the terms of the dividend are exactly divisible by the 
corresponding terms of the divisor, how do you find the quotient? 
Art. 136. 

6. Divide 3 by j and give' dearly the rule and reason. Art. 
137. 

7. If f of 3 of a barrel of flour will last a family one week, 
how long will 9^ barrels last them ? Why? Art. 137. Ex. 84. 

8. Define a complex fraction and give rule and reason for re- 
ducing dpmplex fractions to simple ones. Art. 138. 

9. What is the sum and difference of — I and IL. ? Art. 

97 146i\ 

138. Ex. 10. 

10. A man being ask<*d how many sheep he had, said he had 
them in three fields ; in tMe first he had 63, which was J of what 
he had in the second, and that J of what he nad in the second 
was just 4 times what he had in the third. How many sheep had 
he in all ? Art. 138. Ex. 34. 

DUODECIMALS. 

1. What are duodecimals ? If the unit one foot be divided into 
12 equal parts, what is each part called? 

2. If one inch be divided into 12 equal parts, what is each part 
eaJ/rrr^ Ar^, ISO, 

^. WJiHt aiv the indices ? Art. 130. 
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4. By what rules do yon operate on dtiodecimal txnits? Art. 
140. 

5. What are the units of the scale? Art. 140. 

6. What is multiplication of duodecimals? Art. 141. 

7. Give rule and reason for multiplication and division of duo- 
decimals. Art. 142. 

8. From a cellar 42 ft. 10 in. long, 12 ft. G in. wide, were thrown 
158 cu. yds. X7 cu. fl. of earth; how deep was it? Art. 142. 
Ex. 8. 

DECIMAL FBACTIOXS. 

1. How many kinds of fractions are there? What are they? 
Art. 143. 

2. State the difierence between a common and a decimal frac- 
tion. Art. 142. 

3. When the unit is divided into 10 or 100 equal parts, what is 
each part called? Art. 144. 

4. How are decimal fractions formed? Art. 144. 

5. What gives denomination to the fraction? Art. 144. 

6. Is the denominator understood ? Art. 1 45. 

7. How can you tell what every denominator is ? 

8. Which way are decimals immerated? Art. 145. 

9. On what does the unit of a figure depend? Art. 146. 

10. How does the value change from the left toward the right? 
Art. 146. 

11. Give the rule and reason for writing and reading decimals. 
Art. 146. 

12. Write 40 and nine ten millionths. Art. 146. Ex. 8. 

13. What is the unit of Federal money? Art. 147. 

14. What part of a dollar is a cent ? A mill? Art. 147. 

15. What effect does annexing a cipher have to the value of a 
decimal? Art. 148. 

16. What effect does prefixing a cipher have to the value of a 
decimal? Art 149. 

ADDITION OP DECIMALS. 

1. What Is addition of decimals? Art, \^^. 
2. What parts of unity may be added loweXVver'^ ^^* "^^* 
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3. Give rule and reason for addition of decimab. 

SUBTRACTION OF DECIMALS. 

1. Give rule and reason for subtraction of decimals. Art. 151. 

2. How many places do you point off in remainder ? Art. 151. 

3. From two hundred and twenty-seven thousandths take nine- 
ty-seven and one hundred and twenty ten thousandths. Art. 151. 
Ex. 24. 

MULTIPLICATION OP DECIMALS. 

1. After multiplying, how many places do you point off in the 
product? Give an example. Art. 152. 

2. When there are not so many places what do you* do ? Art. 
152. 

3. Give rule and reason for multiplication of decimals. Art. 
152. 

4. Multiply two hundred and ninety-four millionths by one mil- 
lionth. Art. 152. Ex. 13. 

5 What effect does removing the decimal point one place to 
the right or left have on decimal fractions? Art. 154. 

CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION. 

1. What is contraction in multiplication of decimals? Art. 153. 

2. What is proposed in the example ? Explain it. Art, 153. 

3. How are the numbers written down for multiplication? 
Art. 153. 

4. Give the rule and reason for this method. Art. 153. 

5. Where is the first figure of every product to be written, and 
how do you compensate for the part omitted? Art. 153. 

6. By this method multiply 4745.679 by 751.4549 and reserve 
only whole numbers in the product. Art. 153. Ex. 5. 

DIVISION OF DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

1. Define division of decimal fractions. Art. 155. 

2. How do you determine the number of decimal places in the 
quotient? Art. 155. 

S. Give the rule for the division of decim^. Axl. 155« 
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4. How do you divide a decimal by 10, 100, or 1000? Art. 
156. 

5. How many suits of clotlies can be made from 34 yds. of 
cloth, allowing 4.25 yds. for each suit? Art. 15G. Ex. 30. 

6. If there arc more decimal places in the divisor than in the 
dividend, what do you do ? What will the figures of the quotient 
then be? Art. 157. 

7. What do you do after you have brought down all the figures 
of the dividend? Art. 158. 

CONTRACTIONS IN DIVISION. 

1. What are contractions in division? Art. IGO. 

2. Explain the process of making the division. Art. IGO. 

3. What figures may be omitted in the contracted method? 
Art. 160. 

4. Give the reasons for contractions in division. Art. IGO. 

5. Divide by this method 98.187437 by 8.4765618. Art. IGO. 
Ex. 4. 

REDUCTION OF COMMON AND DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

1. How do you change a common to a decimal fraction'^ Art. 
161. 

2. How do you change a decimal to the form of a common 
fraction ? 

3. A man owns J of a ship ; he sells ^.^ ^^ ^^^^ share : what 
part is that of the whole, expressed in decimals? Art. 161. Ex. 
19. 

DENOMINATE DECIMALS. 

1. Define a denominate decimal. Art. 163. 

2. How do you find the value of a denominate number in deci- 
mals of a higher unit ? Art. 1 64. 

3. Give rule and reason for finding the value of a decimal in 
integers of less denominations. Art. 165. 

4. What decimal part of a mile is 72 yards? Art. 164. Ex, 
29. 

CIRCULATING OR REPEATING DECIMALS. 

1. How many cases are there of changing a vulgar to a deci- 
mal fraction ? What are they ? Art. 16^. 
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2. What distinguishes one of these cases from another? Art. 
1G6. 

3. How can you tell when a vulgar fraction can be exactly ex- 
pressed decimally? Art. 1G7. 

4. How many decimal places will there be in the quotient? 
Art. 167. 

5. Can i be exactly expressed decimally ? Art. 1 C3. 

6. To what does the value of this quotient approach ? Art. 
1G8. 

7. When does it become equal to one third? Art. 108. 

8. Define a circulating decimal. Art. ICO. 

9. AVhat is a repetend? Give an example. Art. 170. 

10. What is a single repetend ? A compound repetend ? Pure 
repetend ? Mixed repetend ? Similar repetend ? Art. 1 7 1-1 75. 

11. What are dissimilar repetends? Conterminous repeteiuls? 
Art. 177. 

1 2. What are Similar and Conterminous repetends ? Art. 1 78. 
lo. Give the rule and reason for reducing a pure repetend to 

its ecjuivalent common fraction. Art. 178. 

1 4. How do you find the value of a mixed repetend ? Art. 
180. 

lo. How do you add circulating decimals? Art. 183. 

1 G, Give the rides and reasons for Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and Division of circulating decimals. 

17. Multiply 45.1^3 by ^245' nnd divide 3.753' by ^24'. Art. 
180. Ex. 8. 

CONTINUED FRACTIONS. 

1. What is a continued fraction? Art. 187. 

2. Define an approximating fraction. Art. 188. 

3. Place %} under the form of a continued fraction and find the 
value of each approximating fraction. Art. 188. Ex. 5. 

RATIO AND PKOt»ORTlOX. 

1. Define ratio. Proportion. Art. 189. 

2. From how many terras is a ratio derived ? Art. 190. 

3. What is the first term called? The second? Which is the 
s/anfJai'd? Art. 190. 
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4. How nRiy the ratio of two numbers be cxpressijd and read? 
Art. 191. 

5. What are proportional terms? Art. 192. 

C. Which are the extremes of a proportion? The means? 
Art. 193. 

7. What is the product of the extremes equal to? Art. 194. 

8. On what principle is the rule for proportion founded ? Art.' 
194. 

9. What is Simple ratio? Compound ratio? Art. 195. 

10. Define xmd give the nde of Three, and reason for same. 
Art. 198. 

11. How do you state a question by the rule of Three? Art. 
199. 

12. At what time between 6 and 7 o'clock will the hour and 
minute hands of a clock be exactly together? Art. 199. Ex. 
46. 

13. A can do a piece of work in 3 days ; B, in 4 days ; C, in 
6 days : in what time will they all do it, working together? Art. 
199. Ex. 49. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT* 

1. Define Causes, Simple and Compound. Art 200. 

2. What are Eficcts, Simple and Compound? Art. 201. 

3. What do we infer from the nature of causes and effects ? 
Art. 202. 

4. When are two numbers directly proportional ? Art. 205. 

5. When are two numbers inversely proportional ? Art. 205. 

6. If two numbers are inversely proportional, what is either 
equal to ? Why ? Art. 207. 

7. If 72 horses eat a certain quantity of hay in 76 weeks, how 
many horses will consume the same in 90 weeks? Art. 208. 
Ex. 28. 

COMPOUND rUOPOKTION. 

1. Define Compoiand Proportion, and tell what it embraces. 
Art. S09. 

2. What is always required? _ Art. W^. 
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3. Give the rule and reason for compound proportion. Art 
210. 

4. If 5 compositors in 16 days, working 14 hours a day, can 
compose 20 sheets of 24 pages each, 50 lines in a page, and 40 
letters in a line, in how many days, working 7 hours a day, can 
10 compositors compose 40 sheets of 16 pages in a sheet, 60 lines 
in a page, and 50 letters in a line? Art. 210. Ex. 19. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

1. Define Partnership. Partners. Capital or Stock. Art. 
211. 

2. What is dividend? Loss? Art. 211. 

3. Give rule and'reasow for Partnership. Art. 212. 

COMPOUND PARTNERSHIP. 

1. Define Compound Partnership. Art. 218. 

2. Give the reason, and not the rule, for compound partner- 
ship. 

3. Where men take an interest in a mining company, A puts 
in $480 for 6 months, B a sum not named for 12 months, and C 
$320 for a time not mentioned; when the accounts were settled 
A received $G00 for his stock and profit, B $1200 for his, and C 
$520 for his ; what was B's stock and C's time ? Art. 213. Ex. 
10. 

per .centage. 

1. Define per centage. What is the base ? Art. 214. 

2. Define per cent. Rate per cent. Art. 215. 

3. How do you find the per centage of any number ? Art. 216. 

4. How do you find the per cent, which one number is of an- 
other? Art. 217. 

5. How do you find the base when the per centage is added to 
or subtracted from the base? Art. 218. 

6. "Wliat per cent, of 800 is eleven? Art. 217. Ex. 9. 

7. A grocer purchased a lot of teas and sugar, on which he lost 
16 per cent, for selling them for $4200; what did he pay for the 

goods? Art. 218. Ex. 4. . 
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INTEREST. 

1. Define interest. Principal. Amount. Art. 219. 

2. Define rate of interest. What does per annum mean ? Art. 
219. 

3. How do you find the interest of any principal for any num- 
ber of years ? Give the analysis, with reasons. Art. 220. 

4. How do you find the interest for any time, at any rate? 
Art 221. 

5. How do you find the interest on any principal for any time, 
at any rate ? Art. 221, 222. 

6. Gave a note of $560.40, March 14th, 1855, on interest after 
90 days. What interest was due Dec 1st, 1856, at 10 per cent.? 
Art. 222. Ex. 27. 

7. How do you find the interest when the principal is in pounds, 
shillings and pence ? Art. 223. 

8. How many parts are there in every question in interest ? 
Art. 224. 

9. How many of these must be known before the remainder 
can be found ? Art. 224. 

10. How do you find the interest when you know the prinapal, 
rate and time ? Art. 224. 

1 1. How do you find the principal when you know the interest, 
rate and time f Art. 224. 

12. How do you apply the formula to an^ case? Art. 224. 

13. Give rule and reason for Partial Payments. Art. 225. 

1 4. For value received we jointly and severally promise to pay 
Jones, Mead & Co. or order, four hundred and Mty dollars on de- 
mand, with interest at 8 per cent. Manning & Bros. 

The following indorsements were made on this note : 
Sept. 25th, 1851, received $85.60. July lOth, 1852, received 
$20. June 6th, 1853, received $150.45. Dec. 28th, 1854, re- 
ceived $25.12^. May 5th, received $169. What was due Oct. 
18th, 1857 ? Art. 225. Ex. 6. 

COMPOUND INTEREST. 

1. Define Legal interest Compound mlew,?l» ia\.*)LYl» 

2, Give rule for computing corapouTvA \xvV^t^?\.* K\\.'^Yl* 
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S. Find by the table what $75 will amount to in 10 years 4 
mo. 21 daysy at 7 per cent compound interest. Art. 227. £x. 
13. 

4. What will be the compound interest of S200 for 1 year 7 
mo. 9 da.y at 5 per cent ? Art. 227. Ex. 14. 

DISCOUNT. 

< 

1. Define Discount. TVliat is the face of a note? Present 

value ? Art 228. 

2. What is the discount on any note? Art 230. 

8. Give the rule for finding the discount Art. 230. 

4. What sum of money will amount to $2500 in 2 years 7 mo. 
12 da., at 12 per cent? Art 230. Ex. 5. 

5. Which is the more advantageous, to buy sugar at 7^ cents a 
pound on 4 months credit, or at 8 cts. a pound on G months, at G 
per cent interest? Art. 230. Ex. 13. 

6. Bought land at $10 an acre ; what must I ask per acre if I 
abate 10 per cent and still make 20 per cent, on the purchase 
money? Art 230. Ex. 14. 

BANKING. 

1. Define Bank and Banking. Bank Bills. Art 231. 

2. What is a promissory note ? Accommodation note ? Art 
231. 

3. What arc business notes ? Days of grace ? Art. 231. 

4. Write a note payable to bearer. A joint note. One pay- 
able at a baiik. A negotiable note. Art 231. 

BANK DISCOUNT. 

1. Define Bank Discount When is the interest paid ? Art. 
232. 

2. How is interest calculated by the customs of banks? Art. 
232. 

3. What is the bank discount and proceeds of a note of $500 
at ^ per cent, payable in 8^ months ? Art 232. Ex. 3. 

4. What is the difference between the true and bank discount 
of S10,00Q^payahh In 4} months al S ^t cent? Art "232. 

IJx. S. 
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S. How (Sto you find the &ce of a note of a required present 
value ? Art. 232. 

COMMISSION. 

1. Define Commission and tell how you find the amount of 
commission on a given sum. Art. 234. 

'2. How do 70U find the amount f5 be invested exclusive of the 
commission? Art. 234. 

;1 A town collector received 4 J per cent, for collecting a tax 
o* $2564.25; what was the amount of his per centage? Art. 
23 1 Ex. 7. 

4 A bank fails and has in circulation bills to tlie amount of 
$207581 ; it can pay 9.} per cent.: how. much money is there on 
hand ? Art. 234. Ex. 8. 

STOCKS AND buokcrage. 

1 . Define Corporation, Cliarter. Capital or Stock, Shares. 
State Stocks. United States Stocks. Art. 236, 237. 

2. What is par value ? Market value ? Art. 238. 

3. When is the stock said to be above par? Below par? Art. 
238. 

4. What is dividend ? On what is it estimated ? Art. 239. 

5. Define Brokerage and tell how you find the value of stock 
which is above par. Art. 241. 

6. The par value of 257 shares of bank stock Was $200 a 
share ; what is the present value of all the shares, the stock being 
at a premium of 15 per cent.? Art. 241*. Ex. 3. 

7. How do you find the sum which will purchase a given 
amt>unt of stock at par value ? Art. 242. 

8. How do you find the rate of interest on an investment when 
the stock is above or below par ? Art. 243. 

9. How do you find which is the best investment ? Art. 244. 

10. Which will yield the largest profit, 8 per cent, stock at a 
premium of 20 per cent, or 5 per cent, stock at 80 per cent ? 
Art 244. Ex. 3. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. 

3. J>etine ProSt and Loss, and ^ve xuVe ttSi^L t«Sk&^'v\^«t "^w^nsx^ 
pro/It or loss. Art. 240, 
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2. How do you find the cost when you know the per cent, and 
the amount of sale? Art. 246. 

3. How do you find the selling price of an article so as to gain 
or lose a certain per cent. ? Art. 247. 

4. How do you find the per centage when you know the gain 
or loss ? Art. 248. 

5. Bought a piece of cotton goods for 6 cents a yard, and £old 
it for 7^ a yard ; what was my gain per cent. ? Art. 248. Ex. 2. 

6. If a merchant sell tea at GO cents a pound and gain 20 per 
cenK, how much would he gain per cent, if he sold it at 77 cents 
a pound ? Art. 248. Ex. 10. 

INSURANCE. 

1. Define Insurance. Policy. Premium. Art. 251. 

2. How many cases are there which arise in insurance ? What 
are they? Ai't. 252. 

3. Give the rule for finding the premium. Art. 253. 

4. What is life insurance ? Art. 254. 

5. A merchant paid $1920 insurance on his vessel and cargo, 
which was 5 J per cent, on the amount insured ; how much did he 
insure? Art. 253. Ex. 13. 

C. What do you understand by the expectation of life ? Art. 
255. 

7. What may be calculated from the necessary facts ? Art. 
25 G. 

8. What will be the. annual premium for insuring a person's 
life who is GO years of age for $2000, at the rate of $4.91 on 
one hundred dollars ? Art. 256. Ex. 5. 

ENDOWMENTS. 

1. Define Endowments. What does a table of endowments 
show, and what may be found from the table ? Art 257. 

2. What endowment at 21 can be purchased for $961 paid at 
the age of five years ? Art. 257. Ex. 2. 

ANNUITY. 

/. WMt is an annuity ? Present value of an annuity ? Art. 
2.5S. 
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2. How do you find the present value of an annuity for a given 
rate and time ? Art. 2i>8. 

3. What is the present value of an annuity of $1500 a year 
for 30 years, the compound interest being reckoned at 5 per cent.? 
Art. 258. Ex. 3. 

ASSESSING TAXES. 

1. "What is a tax? Poll tax? How generally collected? Art. 
259. 

2. What is the first thing to be done in assessing taxes ? Art. 
260. 

3. Explain the process of finding the per cent, of tax to be 
levied on a dollar. Ai*t. 2G0. 

4. How do you form the assessment table? Art. 2G1. 

5. Give the whole process required in making oat a school bill, 
and tell on whnt principle founded. 

CUSTOM IIOUSB BUSINESS. 

1. Define a port of Entry. Duty. Custom IIoujc. Art. 2G2. 
^ 2. What charges are vessels required to pay ? Art. 2G2. 

3. Under whose directions are the revenues of the country ? 
Art. 262. 

4. How are duties collected? By whom? Art. 262. 

5. Define Specific duty. Advalorem duty. Art. 262. 

6. What do the laws of Congress direct in relation to foreign 
goods? Art. 263. 

7. Define gross weight. Net weight. Draft, Tare. Art. 263. 

8. What are the different kinds of tare? Art. 263. 

9. What will be the duty on 225 bags of coffee, each weighing 
gross 160 lbs., invoiced at 6 cents a pound, 2 per cent, being the 
legal rate of tare, and 20 per cent, the duty ? Ai-t. 263. Ex. 21. 

EQUATION OF PAYMENTS. 

!• What is Equation of Payments? Art. 264. 

2. How do you find the average time of payment ? Art. 264. 

3. May the equated time be reckoned from any day ? Art. 264. 
(Note.) 

4. A note for $500, dated Nov. Ol\\, l^b^, ^«^\^\^ \\^ ^^^ 
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months, was given by E to H. On Dec. 3d, E paid $350 *, when 
ought the balance to be paid to balance the account? Art. 264. 
Ex.4. 

ALLIGATION. 

1. Define Alligation, and tell into how many parts it is divided. 
Art. 265. 

2. Define Alligation Medial, and tell how you find the price of 
the mixture. Art. 266. 

3. During the seven days of the week the thermometer stood 
as follows: 70^ 73% 73^°, 77°, 80 J°, and 81^; what was the 
average temperature during the week? Ex. 5. Art. 266. 

ALLIGATION ALTERNATE. 

1. Define Alligation Alternate, and tell how it may be proved. 
Art. 267 

2. How do you find the Proportional Parts ? Art. 268. 

3. How do }'ou find the Proportional Parts when the quantity 
of one simple is given ? Art. 269. 

4. How do you find the Proportional Parts when the quantity 
and the mixture is given ? Art. 270. 

5. A farmer sold a number of colts at $50 each, oxen at $40, 
cows at $25, calves at $10, and realized an average price of $30 
per head ; what was the smallest number he could sell of each ? 
Ex. 3. 

6. A merchant has four pieces of calico, each worth 24, 22, 20, 
15 cents a yard ; how much must he cut from each piece to ex- 
change for 42 yds. of another piece worth 17 cents a yard? Art. 
270. Ex.7. 

COINS, CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 

1. Define Corns, Currency and Exchange. Art. 271. 

2. What is nrovided by the Constitution of the U. States ? 
Art. 271. 

3. How many values may a coin be said to have? Art. 272. 

4. Define eaeh value. "What is a Bill of Exchange ? Art. 274. 

5. How many Parties are there to a biYL o£ exKkaxx^ja? Name 
them. Art 274. 
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6. Describe how bills of exchange aid commercCi and name all 
tiie Parties to the bill in this example. Art. 275. 

7. Define an inland bilL A foreign bllL Art 27 G. 

8. How is the time determined at which it is made payable? 
How are bills always drawn ? Art. 277. 

9. How many bills are generally drawn for the same amount ? 

10. What is an indorsement in blank ? A special indorsement? 
Art. 280. 

11. What is the Person making the bill called? Art. 280., 

12. What is the effect of an indorsement? How may a bill 
drawn to bearer be transferred ? Art. 280. 

13. What is acceptance ? How made ? Art. 281. 

14. Tell all you can about making^ drawing and protesting bills 
of exchange, and Par of exchange. Course of exchange. Art. 
282. 

15. What ia the exchange value of a pound Sterling? Art 
287. 

1 6. In what currency are the exchanges between this country 
and England made ? What is the commercial value of the Pound 
sterling? Art. 288. 

17. I have $947.86 and wish to remit to London £3G4 18s. 8d., 
exchange being at 8^ per cent. ; how much additional money will 
be necessary? Art. 289. Ex. 5. 

18. Describe Ihe method of exchange with France. Hamburg. 

19. What amount in dollars and cents will produce a bill of ex- 
change on Hamburg for 18649 Mares banco, exchange being at 
2 per cent, premium? Art 291. Ex. 1. 

ARBITRATION OF EXCHANGE. 

1. Define arbitration of exchange. Art 294. 

2. What principle is involved in arbitration of exchange? 
Art. 294» 

3. What is the chain rule ? Explain it. Illustrate by an ex- 
ample. 

GENERAL AVERAGE. 

1. Define Average. General average. Ail. ^^^. 
2. How many kinds of average are ttiere? "J^SiXSi^ ^^\s^% KsJv* 
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3. Under what circumstances will a general average occur? 
Art. 296. 

4. How is the freight valued ? Cargo ? Ship ? Art. 297. 

5. How much is charged on account of the Seaman's wages ? 
Art. 297. 

6. Explain the Principle by an example. Art. 297. Ex. 1. 

TONNAGE OP VESSELS. 

1. What is the tonnage of a vessel ? Art. 298. 

2. To what are coasters subject ? Art. 298. 

3. What is the government rule for finding the tonnage of ves- 
sels? Art. 299. 

4. What is the difference between the government rule and the 
ship-builder's rule ? Art. 299. 

5. What is the government tonnage of a double-decker, the 
length being 103 ft., breadth 25 feet 6 inches ? Art. 299. Ex. 4. 

INVOLUTION. 

1. Define Involution. Power. Root of Power, Third Power. 
Art. 300. 

2. What is the exponent of a Power ? How written ? Art. 
301. 

3. How man jr things are connected with every Power ? Art. 
301. 

4. How do you find the Power of a number? Art. 301. 

5. Find the cube of 14|. The value (3.205)-. Art. 301. 
Ex. 36-42. 

EVOLUTION. f" 

1. Define Evolution. Square root. Cube root. Art. 302. 

2. How do you denote the square root?. Cube root? Art. 302. 

3. What is a perfect sqtiare, and how many are there between 
1 and 100? Art. 303. 

4. Into how many parts may every number be decomposed ? 
When so decomposed, to what is its square equal ? Art. 304. 

^. What is the first step in extractmg Wi^ ^c^oi^wc^ x^^ka.^. Art* 
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6. Give the rule and reason for extracting the square root. 
Art. 305. 

7. How do you extract the square root of decimal fractions? 
Art. 306. 

8. How of a common fraction ? Art. 306. 

9. Define a right angle. A Triangle. Art. 307. 

10. Define a right-angled triangle. Hypothenuse. Art. 308. 

11. In a right-angled triargle to what is square of the Hypothe- 
nuse equal ? Why ? Art. 309. 

12. How do you find the Hypothenuse when you know the base 
and perpendicular? Art. 310. 

13. When you know the Hypothenuse and one side, how do 
you find the other side? Art. 311 

14. Find the square root of 225. of |. Art. 306. Ex. 3 and 
13. 

15. What length of a rope must be attached to a halter 4 feet 
long, that a horse may feed over 2^ acres of ground ? Art. 311. 
Ex. 16. 

16. Three men bought a grindstone which was four feet in di- 
ameter ; how much must each grind off to use up his share of the 
stone? Art. 311. Ex.17 

CUBE ROOT. 

1. What is the cube root of a number? Art. 312. ^ 

2. When is a number a perfect cube? Art. 312. 

3. How many perfect cubes are there between 1 and 1000 ? 
Art. 312. 

4. Of how many parts is the cube of a number composed? 
Art. 313. 

5. Name and describe them. Art. 313. 

6. Give and demonstrate the rule for extractmg the cube root 
of a number. Art. 314. 

7. How do you extract the cube root of a common or a decimal 
fraction? Art. 315. 

8. How many places/will there be in the root? Art, 3lo» 

0. What is the cube root of 46.656? Ot ^S^^*^. k\X,^\^. 
Sl^. Ex. 3,1. 
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10. What is the difference between half a cubie yard and a 
cube whose edge is half a yard? Art 316. Ex. 6. 

11. K I put 2 tons of hay in a stack 10 feet high, how high 
must a similar stack be to contain 16 tons? Art. 316. Ex. 15. 

12. Four women bought a ball of yam 6 inches in diameter 
and agreed that each should take her share separately from the 
surface of the ball ; how much of the diameter must each wind 
off? Art. 316. Ex.16. 

ARITHMETICAL PROGBESSION. 

1. Define Arithmetical Progression. Common Difference. 
Art. 317. 

2. What is a decreasing, and what is an increasing series? 
Art. 318. 

3. Which are the means, and which the extremes, of a pro- 
gression? Art. 318. 

4. How many parts are there in every Arithmetical Progi-es- 
sion? Art. 319. 

5. How many parts must be given before the remaining ones 
can be found? Art. 319. 

6. When you know the first term, the common difference and 
the number of terms, how do you find t'iie last term ? Art. 320. 

7. What will $200 amount to in 15 years, at 7 per cent, simple 
interest ; the first year it increases $14, the second $28, and so 
on? Aft. 320. Ex.3. 

8. When you know the extremes and number of terms, Low 
do you find the common difference ? Art 321. 

9. How do you find the sum of the series? Art. 322. 

10. Having given the first and last terms, and the common dif- 
ference, how do you find the number of terms? Art. 823. 

11. A person proposes to make a journey and travel 15 miles 
the first day, and 33 miles the last, with a daily increase of 1^ ; 
in how many days did he make the journey, and what was the 
whole distance travelled? Art. 323. Ex. 2. 

GEOMETRICAL mOGIl^aSlO^. 

/. Deffne Geometrical Progression. Ratio. ,kil,^^^^^% 
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2. What is an increasing Series ? Decreasing Series ? Art. 
325. 

3. Define the termSy means and extremes of a Progression. 
Art. 326. 

4. How many parts are there in every Geometrical Progres- 
sion ? Art. 326. 

5. How many must be known before the rest can be found ? 
Art. 326. 

6. Knowing the first term, the ratio, the number of terms, how 
do you find the hist term ? Art. 327. 

7. The first term of a decreasing geometrical series is 729, the 
ratio ^ ; what is the 10 term ? Art. 827. Ex." 3. 

8. Knowing the two extremes and the ratio, how do you find 
the sum of the terms ? Art. 328. 

9. A merchant engaging in business trebled his capital once in 
4 years; if he commenced with $2000, what will his capital 
amount to at the end of the 12th year? Art. 327. Ex. 6. 

10. A laborer agreed to thresh 64 days for a farmer, on the 
condition that he should give him 1 grain of wheat for the first 
day's labor, 2 grains for the second, and double each succeeding 
day ; what number of bushels would he receive, supposing a pint 
to contain 7,680 grains, and what number of ships, each carrying 
1000 tons burden, might be loaded, allowing 40 bushels to a ton? 
Art. 328. Ex. 5. 

ANALYSIS. 

1. Define Analysis and tell wherein it differs from the «i?«fe 
of Threer 

2. By analysis find the cost of 12^ lbs. of tea at 6s. and 8d. a 
pound, Pennsylvania currency. Page 329. Ex. 7. 

3. A general arranging his army in the form of a square, finds 
that he has 44 remaining ; but by increasing each side by another 
man, he wants 49 to fill up the square ; how many men had he? 
Page 348. Ex. 103. 

4. If a ball 2 inches in diameter weighs 5 pounds, what will be 
the diameter of another ball of the same material that wel^Ua 
78,125 pounds? Pago 3d0. Ex. 120. 

5 
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MENSURATION. 

1. Define Mensuration. Surface' Square. Art. 329, 330. 

2. What is a triangle ? Base of. a triangle ? Altitude f 

3. Which side is the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle ? 
Art. 331. 

4. What is the area of a triangle equal to? What is a rec- 
tangle ? 

5. Define a Parallelogram. Trapezoid. Art. 335, 

6. How do you find the area of a Parallelogram ? Square ? 
Rectangle, or Trapezoid ? Art, 336. 

7. What is the area of a trapezoid whose parallel sides are 15 
chains and 245 chains, and the perpendicular height 30.80 chains? 
Art. 337. Ex. 5. 

8. Define a Circle. Radius. Center. Art. 337. 

9. How do you find the diameter when the circumference is 
known ? Art. 338. 

10. What is the area of a circle whose diameter is 5 ? Art. 
839. Ex. 2. 

11. How do you find the surface of a sphere? Contents of a 
sphere ? Art. 34.3. 

12. Required the area and contents of the earth, its mean di- 
ameter being 7918.7 miles. Art. 343. Ex. 5. 

13. How do you find the convex surface of a Prism ? Its con- 
tents ? Art. 346. 

14. What is a cylinder? How do you find its convex surffice? 
Art. 348. 

15. What are the contents of a cylinder the diameter of whose 
base is 25 feet, and altitude 15 ? Art. 349. Ex. 5. 

16. Define a pyramid. How do you find the contents of a 
pyramid? Art. 351. 

17. A Pyramid with a square base, of which each side is 15, 
has an altitude of 24 ; what are its contents? Art. 351. Ex. 7. 

18. Define a cone. How do you find the contents of a cone? 
Art. 353. 

19. What are the contents of a cone whose altitude is 27 feet, 
and the diameter of the base 20 feet? Art. ^o^. T.^ ^^- 
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Gxvarsa. 

1. What is a cask gauging ? How many rarietics of casks are 
there ? 

2. Give the rule for finding the mean diameter. Art. 3*56. 

3. How do you find the contents in cubic inches ? Art. 3;>7. 

4. How many wine gallons in a cask of which the head diame- 
ter is 24 inches, bung diameter 3G inches, and length 3 feet G 
inches, the cask being of the second variety ? Art. 357. Ex. 4. 

MECHANICAL TOWERS. 

1. How many simple machines are there ? Art. 358. 

2. N«une and describe each. Describe each variety of levers. 
Art. 361. 

3. When is an equilibrium produced in all the levers ? 

4/ What is the proportion between the weight and power ? 
Art. 362. 

5. In a lever of the third, the distance from the fulcrum to the 
weight is 12 feet, and to the power 8 feet; what power will be 
Becessary to sustain a weight of 100 lbs. ? Art. 362. Ex. 8. 

PULLEY. 

1. Define a pulley. How many kinds are there ? Art. 365. 

2. Does a fixed or movable pulley give any increase of power? 
Art, 366. 

3. What advantage will be gained by several movable pulleys? 
• Art. 367. 

4. In two movable pulleys witli 4 cords, what power will sup- 
port a weight of 100 lbs. ? Art. 368. Ex. 3. 

5. Define an inclined Plane. Wedge. What used for. Art. 
381. 

6. Define a Screw. Nut What is the power of a screw? 
Art. 381. 

7. li a power of 300 lbs. applied at the end of a lever 15 feet 
long will sustain a weight of 282,744 lb?., what is the distance 
between the threads of the screw ? Art. 881. Eil» 4» 
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UNIFORM MOTION. 

1. Define uniform motion. Velocity of a moving body. Art. 
383. 

2. To what is the space passed over in a unit of time equal ? 
Art. 384. 

3. To what is the space passed over in uniform motion equal? 

LAWS OF FALLING BODIES. 

1. How does the velocity of a falling body change ? Art. 386. 

2. State and explain the four principles involved in falling 
bodies. Art. 386. 

3. flow far will a body ascend when projected upwards ? Art 
387. 

4. Are the above laws perfectly or only approximately true ? 
Art. 388. 

5. A stone is dropped from the top of a bridge and strikes the 
water in 2.5 seconds ; what is the height of the bridge ? Art. 
388. Ex. 9. 

6. A rocket is projected vertically upwards with a velocity of 
386 feet ; after what time will it begin to fall^ and to what height 
will it rise? ArU 388. Ex.15, 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

1. Define specific gravity. "What is the standard for measuring 
the specific gravity of a body ? Art. 389. 

2. How do you find the specific gravity of a body ? Ait. 389. 

3. A piece of copper weighs 93 grains in air, and 82J grains 
in water; what is its specific gravity? Art 389. Ex. 1. 

4. What weight of mercury will a conical vase contain of which 
the radius of the base is 9 inches, and the altitude 34 inches, the 
specific gravity of the mercury being 13.596? Art. 389. Ex. 
15. 

5. To what is the volume of a vapor or gas proportional? 
Art 390. 

6. To what is its density proportional? 

7. Eight quarts of hydrogen gas are contained in a vessel and 
submitted to a pveasure of 22 lbs. ; how many quarts of gas will 
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there be if the pressure is changed 9^ pounds? Art 890. Ex. 
6. 

APPENDIX. 

NoTZ.— The design and limit of HiiM work require that the questions on tbis part of 
Ari^metie be comprelienaiTe. 

1. Name and tell how many kinds of units there are in Aritn- 
metic. Art. 991. 

2. Describe an abstract unit, and each unit in its order. Art. 
392. 

3. Describe the unit of currency. Lenjth, Weight* Surface, 
Time* 

4. Repeat accurately the taUes of the various units in their 
order: First, U. S. money. Art. 404. 2d, English money. 
Art. 40 G. 

5. 5th, Table of Linear Measure. Art. 407 

6. Cloth Measure. Art. 410. 

7. Square Measure. Art. 411. Surveyor's Measure. Art 
412. 

8. Cubic Measure. Art. 413. Wine Measure. Art. 414. 
Beer Measure. 

9. Dry Measure. Art. 416. Avoirdupois Weight* Art. 417. 
Troy Weight. 

10. Apothecaries' Weight Art. 419. Measure of Time. 
Circular Measure.* 

11. Miscellaneous Table. Books and Paper. Art 422. 

Remark. — ^Many additional questions might be proposed in this branch. 
But the candidate who answers accurately the foregoing questions, assign- 
ing reasons for his vi^^ws, need not fear an Examination before any Board 
of Examiners in this branch. 

Solve the following : 

For value received, seven years from date, I promise to pay the Kenosha 
and Mississippi Cotton Growing Association $7897.86, in seveii equal annual 
papnentSy at seven per cent compound interest What sum must be paid 
each yearf 

Kenosoa, Wis., Jan. 23, 1864. L S. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HISTORY. 

No Student, much less a StatesmaD, doubts that a clear and accurate 
knowledge of History is of intrinsic vulue in itself; grand in its consequen- 
ces on nations and men, and the destinies of each. But nerer so impor- 
tant at any time or to any class, as at this hour, and to the youth of our 
land. It is not asking then too much, to demand that all Teachers should 
be vxll read in General Ilutory, 

Note. — The following references in the questions on History are to " Wil- 
liard's Universal History." P. stands for page. 

1. "What is History ? 

Ans. — History is a narrative of past events of individuals. States and 
Kations. 

2. State what you can concerning the earliest history of man* 
P. 33. 

3. What can you say of the ancient empire of Assyria? 
Egypt? P. 36. 

4. Mention briefly the History of the Israelites or Jews. P. 
39. 

5. What can you say of Palestine? Phoenicia? Greece? 
Troy? P. 43-47. 

G. What can you say of the Persian Empire under Cyrus? 
P. (j6. 

7. State briefly what you can of Macedonia and Alexander the 
Great. P. 85. 

8. Give a brief sketch of Roman History. P. 88. 

9. What became of the empire of Alexander after his death ? 
P. 99. 

10. What caused the decline of the Roman Empire ? P. 125- 
140. 

11. Mention a few facts connected with the rise of Christianity. 
P. 144. 

12. Describe' the nations formed on the ruins of the Roman 
Empire. P. 184. 

13. Describe briefly Mahomet, his flight and religion. P. 191. 

14. Give a short narrative of Charlemagne and his efforts. P. 
203. 
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15. State the most prominent events of Britain, Grermany and 
France. P. 207, 215, 220. 

16. What can you say of Pilgrimages? Chivalry? The 
Crusaders ? P. 225. 

17. Give a brief account of the Greek Empire. Germany. 
Turkey. P. 231-244. 

18. Mention the important events of England. The war of 
the Roses. P. 251-264. 

19. What can you say of Spanish Inquisitions? Italy? P. 
272-280. 

20. In what war was Spain engaged in the year Columbus dis- 
covered America ? P. 279. 

• MODERN HISTORY. 

1. At what period does modern history begin? P. 291. 

2. Give a brief account of Columbus and the discovery of 
America. P. 30 1. 

3. What can you say of Martin Luther and the Reformation ? 
P. 315. 

4. Mention what you can concerning Henry VIII. ,, John Knox. 
Cromwell. P. 322. 

5. Give a short account of Queen Elizabeth and the events 
under her reign. P. 329. 

6. Give some account of the Huguenots, and the Massacre of 
Bartholomew. P. 341. 

7. State what you can of the Scandinavian nation. Of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. P. 349. 

8. Give some account of Henry IV. of France. Of Richelieu. 
P. 355. 

9. Describe the Gunpowder plot. Long Parliament. John 
Hampden. P. 357. 

10. Give some account of the beheading of Charles I, and 
Oliver Cromwell. P. 3 63. f (Hr^ Civyr\ iKrtl c * 

11. Give some a<5count of Europe during the war of Spanish 
succession. P. 385. 

.12. State the result of the thirteen years' war of the Spanish 
succession. P. 386. 
IB, What can jon say of Peter lYve C^te^V*^ 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

14. Give some account of the treaty of Utrecht and the young 
Pretender. P. 403, 411. 

15. Relate briefly the life and character of ^^The Great Com- 
moner.^* 

16. State what you can concerning Alfred the Great. P. 203. 
"William the Conqueror, P. 213. Frederick the Great. P. 
415. 

17. Give an account of Napoleon, his war, and generals. P. 
443, 

18. Relate the principal events of " The hundred day^P P. 
463. 

19. Describe the ^^Holy alliance" of 1815, and its effect. P. 
483. 

20. What led to the Partition of Poland ? P. 417. 

^1 f\^, /^ / (/ f . UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. When and by whom was America discovered? 

2. When and by whom was St. Lawrence discovered ? P. 364. 

3. When and by whom was the first settlement in the U. S- 
made? P. 364. 

4. Who discovered Florida ? Where was the first English set- 
tlement made in the U. S. ? P. 365. 

5. What is said of Captain Smith? Relate the heroism of 
Pocahontas. P. 365. 

6. Relate the events and results of the sailing of the May 
Flower. P. 365. 

7. Who came over in the May Flower ? Where did they set- 
tle? P. 365. 

8. What caused the Pilgrims to make new homes in this west- 
ern wilderness? P. 365. , 

9. Who discovered the Hudson River ? What towns did the 
Dutch form? P. 366. ^ 

10. Give a brief account of the "Old French War." P. 413. 

1 1 . Give an account of the battle on the Heights of Abraham. 
Of Wolf. r. 415. 
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♦' 12. Who was Governor of Virginia in 1753 ? Who of Cana- 
da? P. 423. 

. 13. Whom did the Governor send on a mission to Canada in 
winter? P. 423. 

. 14. What was the occasion of the Congress of delegates at 
Albany, in 1754? P. 423. 

15. What plan was. there drawn up, and by whom ? P. 423. 

16. What principles early found a home in America? P. 424. 
. 17. Was the mother country satisfied with these principles? 
P. 424. 

18. What occurred at Braddock's field? At West Edward? 
P. 425. 

19. Eelate the events of the campaign of 1759, under Gen. 
Amherst and Wolfe. P. 426. 

20. Give a clear account of the Stamp Act. P. 426. 

21. How did the Americans regard it? Where did their Con*- 
gress first meet ? P. 427. 

22. Describe clearly the occasion and place of the ^rst battle, 
and its result. P. 427. 

23. What can you say of the Continental Congress at Phila- 
aelphia? P. 427. 

24. When was Washington appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the American forces ? P. 427. 

25. What took place at Boston, on the 17th of March ? P. 
428. 

AMEBICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

- 1. What is the Birth-day of the American Independence? P. 
^31. 

2. What was the most disastrous defeat of the war? P. 431. 

3. What did Washington do on the 26th of Dec, 1776? P. 
432. 

4. What noUe foreigner arrived here in the winter of 1776- 
77? P. 432. ^ 

5. Eelate the successes of the British in Pennsylvania. P. 
432. 

' 6. Relate the battles of Bennmgtou^ SvSSL'Sfi^V^t, ^«wj^ss^ 
P. 432. • 
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7. What important event followed the bi^tle of Sarato^ ? P.* 

432. 

8. Give an account of the battle ci Monmouth and its results. 

P. 433. 

9. Relate the capture of Charleston, the battle of Camden and 
Eutaw Springs. P. 433. 

10. What did Lord Comwallis threaten to do to " The Joy" 
Lafayette f P. 433. 

11. Relate the operaticms of Washington until he arrived at 
Yorkiown. P. 434. 

12. By whom were the British invested by sea? P. 434. 

13. What was the glorious results of these combined operations? 
P. 434. 

14. What other disasters did Great Britain meet ? P. 434. 

15. By what treaty did Great Britain acknowledge the Ameri- 
can Independence ? P. 434. 

J 6. What territories did Great Britain lose by this treaty? P. 
434. 

17. Give an account of the deportment of Washington after 
peace. P. 435. 

18. What can you say of the Articles of Confederation? P. 
435. 

19. When was the Constitution of the TJ. S. adopted? P. 
435. 

20. Who was the first President, and who formed his Cabinet? 
P. 435. 

.21. Give the history of the members of this first Cabinet^ur- 
ing their private lives. P. 435. 

22. Give an account of all the Presidents and their Cabinets, 
in their order. 

23. What led to the war of 1812 ? P. 465. 

24. Who was King of En^and at the time of the American 
Revolution ? P. 465. ^ 

25. Who was the Prime IVIinister of England at the same 
time ? P. 465. 

^6, What important engagement at New Orleans in 1815? 
r. 487. 
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27. When was the treaty of peace signed that ended this war? 
P. 488. 

28. Who was leader of the NvUification Party of S. C. in 
1832 ? P. 490. 

29- What was the resuU of this eflTort of S. df ? P. 490. 
30. Give the history of the National Bank, and its opposition* 
P. 491. A 

MEXICAN WAK. 

Note. — The references in the following questions are to " WillaiC's Last 
Leaves." 

1. Who discovered Texas? Ans. — La Salle. Who was he? 

2. What led to the Texan Independence ? P. 27. 

3. Give an account of the Massacre at Goliad. P. 27. 

4. What led to the war with Mexico? P. 30 and 31. 

5. Give a general account of the Commanders and forces on 
both sides, and the various battles and results of the war. P. 31- 
105. 

SECESSION AND ITS CONSEQUENT REBELLION. 

1. Give a brief account of the causes of the Southern Rebell- 
ion. 

2. When did S. C. Secede? Mississippi? Florida? Ala- 
bama? Georgia? Louisiana? Texas? Tennessee? Virginia? 

3. State what you can concerning the attack upon and evacua- 
tion of Fort Sumter. 

4. When did the President call for 75,000 Volunteers? April 
15th, 1861. 

5. State what occurred on April' 19th, 1861, as the 6th Mas?. 
Ileg*t were passing through Baltimore. 

6. When did the rebels seize the U. S. forts ? 

7. Relate the events of the first battle of Bull Run, July 21st, 
1861. 

8. When and b^ whom was Fort Hatteras captured ? New 
Orleans ? 

9. At what engagement was Gen, Lyon killed ? 

10. State the events incident to ihecapture of Jfasou ^isA ^\- 
delL 
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11. Describe the engagement between the Monitor and Mer- 
BiMAC. Other Naval engagements. 

12. Give an account of the battle of Pea JRidge, Ark. Fort 
Henry, Tenn. 

13. State the events of the hattle and surrender of Fort Donel- 
son to Gen. Gmnt. 

14. When was Nashville, Tenn., occupied by our forces? 

15. Give an account of the occupation of Columbus, Ky., by 
our forces. 

16. What can you say of the attack on Island No. 10? Battle 
of Winchester? 

17. Relate the events of the siege of Yorktown. Capture of 
Fredericksburg. 

18. The fight at Strasburg, Va. The battle of Pittsburg Land- 
ing. 

19. State the events of the Siege of Vicksburg by Gen. Grant, 
and Port Hudson by Gen. Banks. 

20. What caused and followed the evacuation of Corinth hj 
the rebels ? 

21. Relate the events of the seven days battle on the Penin- 
sula. 

22. Also the battles of Fair Oaks, Seven Pines, and White 
Oak Swamp. 

23. Give an account of the battles of Perrysville, Stone River, 
Chickamauga, Mission Bridge and Knoxville. 

24. When did the Bill to abolish Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbijvpass Congress? 

25. When did President tincoln issue his Emancipation Pro- 
clamation ? Mention any other important events and results of 
this wicked Rebellion. 

Note.— The qnefltions on General IIlRtoxy conld hare^been multiplied to almost any ex- 
tent ; but the above are sufficient, if the candidates are prepued to answer them ; if not, 
they are surely sufficient. 
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CHAPTER X. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Tbe foIlowiDg references in the questions on Physiology are to Cutt£r*s 
Akatomt, Physiology and Hygiene. 

Note. — If Agesilaus gave a coiTect reply when he was asked "What 
should boyd learn?" by saying, "Those things which they will practice 
when they become men : " then it is clear that teo/chera should be qualified 
to teach Physiology thoroughly. 

ANATOMY. 

1. "What is Anatomy? How is it divided? P. 13. 

2. What is Physiology, and how is it divided? P. 13. 

3. What is Vegetable Physiology ? Animal Physiology ? P. 

In 

4. What is Comparative Physiology ? What is Hygiene ? ,P. 
13. 

5. What is the difference between an Organic and Inorganic 
body? P. 14. 

6. How do plants grow ? How do animals grow ? P. 15. 
•. 7. What can you say of disease ? 

^ 8. Is the study of Physiology important to all ? Why ? 

9. Why is it especially important to Students ? 

• STRUCTURE OF MAN. 

10. What can you say of the structure of Man ? P. 17. 

11. What substances enter into the . structure of the human 
body? P. 17. 

1 2. Define Fibre. Muscle. Tissue. Organ, 

. 13. What is the Serous Tissue ? Dermoid Tissue ? P. 20. 

14. What is the Adipose Tissue ? Cartilaginous Tissue ? P, 
22. 

15. Define th^ Osseous Tissue ? Muscular Tissue ? P. 23. 

16. Define the Mucous Tissue. Nervous Tissue. P. 24. 

17. What can you say of the Chemistry of the Human body? 
P. 25. 

CHEMISTRY OP THE HUMAN BODT. 

18. What is an ultimate clomeid? 
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19. Name such elements as enter into the composition of Man. 
P. 25. 

20. WiiatisMucus? Fibrinf Gelutin? Albumen? P. 27. 

21. Wliat are Bones? Give the anatomy of the bones. P. 29. 

THE BONES. 

22. What is a natural skeleton ? Composition of bones ? P. 
29. 

23. "When does true Ossification commence ? P. 36. 

24. How many bones in the human body? P. 32. 

25. Ho\^ &re they divided? Give the anatomy of the bones 
of the head. P. 32. 

2G. What are Sutures and their uses ? How many bones has 
tlieear? P. 34. 

27. How many bones in tlie trunk ? Name them. P. 34. 

28. How many bones in the face ? Name them. P. 34. 

29. Describe the Thorax. Describe the Spinal Column. P. 
36. 

30. Give the structure of the Vertebrae. P. 36. 

31. Give the anatomy and structure of the bones of the upper 
and lower extremities. P. 39. 

niYSIOLOGY OF THE BONES. 

32. Give the Physiology of the bones. P. 48. 

33. To what may the bones be compared ? P. 48* 
* 34. Give the Hygiene of the bones* P. 53. 

35. What effect has exercise upon the bones ? P. 53. 
36,. What effect has inaction on the bones? P. 53. 

37. What can you say in regard io teachers requiring their 
young pupils to remain in one jwsition for a long time ? P. 54. 

38. How should benches and chairs be constructed in the school 
room? P. 55. 

39. Why should compression of the chest be avoided ? P. 56. 

40. What should be the jjosition of pupils in the school room? 
P. 58. 

41. What is one cause of rickets? P. 62, 
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THE MUSCLES. 

42. What is a Muscle ? P'osciculi ? P. 64. 

43. Give their Anatomy and their Structure. P. 64, 

44. Describe the Dlaphi-agm. To what is it compared? P. 
.72. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE MUSCLES. 

^ 45. Give the Physiology of the Muscles. P. 76. 

46. Give the Hygiene of the Muscles. P. 85. 

47. Why do muscles increase in size when exercised ? P. 85. 

48. Why should not small children be confined in one position 
for a long time ? P. 87. 

49. Why should not severe labor be imposed on small children.^ 
P. 88. 

50. How should exercise be taken? P. 91. 

51. What kinds of exercise are best ? P. 92. 

52. What effect has the mind on the muscular system ? P. 93. 

53. How should the child be taught to sit at the desk ? P. 99. 

54. Why have so many pupils failed in acquiring good pen* 
manship*? P. 103. 

THE TEETH. 

55. What can you say of the teeth ? P. 105. 

56. Where and how are the teeth formed? P. 107. 

57. Give the names of the permanent teeth. P. 107. 

58. Into how many parts are the teeth divided ? P. 108. 

59. Give the Physiology of the teeth. P. 109. 

60. Give the Hygiene of the teeth. P. 110. 

61. Why is smoking injurious to the teeth? P. 111. 

THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 

1 . Which are the Digestive Organs ? P. 1 1 3. 

2. Give the Anatomy of the Digestive Organs. P. 113. 

3. How many Glands about the mouth? Name them. P. 114. 

4. Explain the office of the Stomach. Liver. P. 122. 

5. Give tlie Physiology of the Digestive Organs. P. 124. 

6. What is necessary before food can nourish lbs ls«(4:^\ "^^ 
124. 
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7. Give the Hygiene of the Digestive Organs. P. 129. 

8. How much food should be eaten ? P. 133. 

• 9. What kinds of food should be eaten in a hot climate ? Cold 
climate ? 

10. Does the mind have any influence on the Digestive Organs? 
How and why ? 

CIRCULATORY ORGANS* 

1. Give the anatomy of the Circulatory Organs. P. 154. 

2. Describe the heart and its office. P. 155. 

3. What are Arteries ? Describe the Pulmonary Artery. P. 
158. 

4. Describe the Aorta, and give its office. P. 159. 

5. Describe the Veins, and give their office. P. IGO. 

6. Give the Physiology of the Circulatory Organs. P. 1G4. 

7. Give the Hygiene of the Circulatory Organs. P. 172. 

8. What is the treatment of wounds caused by the bite of rabid 
animals? P. 179. 

9. Define Absorption and Lymphatic vessels. P. 181. 

10. Give the anatomy of the Lymphatic vessels. P. 181. 

11. Give the Piiysiology and Hygiene of the Lymphatic ves- 
sels. P. 183 and 188. 

12. Define Secretion. Exhalants. P. 192. 

13. Give the Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene of the SecrCf 
tory Organs. P. 192, 193 and 197. 

14. Define Nutrition. P. 200. 

15. What is the function of the Nutrient vessels. P. 200. 

16. Give the Hygiene of Nutrition. P. 205. 

RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 

1. Give the Anatomy of the Respiratory Organs. P. 209. 

2. Name the Respiratory Organs. P. 209. 

3. What other organs aid these ? P. 209. 

4. Describe the Lungs. By what are they enclosed ? P. 211. 

5. Describe the Bronchia. Trachea. P. 212. 

6. Give the Physiology of the Respiratory Organs. P. 217. 
7. What is the object of Respiration ? Give an experiment 
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showing that Oxygen changes dark colored blood to a bright red. 

P. 226. 

8. Give the Hygiene of the Respiratory Organs. P. 228. • 
i). How is the purity of the air affected by Respiration ? P. 

22:i. 

iO. What is said respecting the weight of the blood? P. 228^ 
1 1 . Why should a School-Room, and all public rooms and sleep* 

iiij4 )oms be well ventilated? P. 233. 

J 2. How can the size of the chest be diminished ? P. 239. 
13. Give your opinion about the styles of dress. 

ANIMAL HEAT. 

1. What is Animal Heat? What is the temperature of the 
human body ? P. 252. 

2. Give the Hygiene of Animal Heat. P. 261. 

3. Does age affect the degree of Animal Heat ? P. 265. 

VOICE. 

4. Define voice. Give the Anatomy of the Vocal Organs. 
P. 268. 

5. Give the Physiology of the Vocal Organs. P. 272. 

6. Give the Hygiene of the Vocal Organs. P. 274. 

7. How should public speakers dress their necks ? P. 276. 

8. Should students practice Physical exercise? Why? P. 
279. 

9. Is repetition essential to distinct Articulation ? P. 280. 

10. How can stammering be remedied ? P. 281. 

SKIN. 

1. What is the skin? Give the Anatomy of the skin. P. 282. 

2. Describe fully the skin in all its parts and offices. P. 282. 

3. Give the Physiology and Hygiene of the skin. P. 293 and 
301. 

4. What is the best material for clothing for the different sea* 
sons of the year ? P. 303. 

5. I3 bathing beneficial ? Why ? P. 315. 

G. Describe the appendages of the skm. T . ^^^. 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

1. What is the Nervous System?. P. 328. 

2. Give the Anatomy of the brain and Cranial nerves. P. 
828. 

3. Describe the Dura Mater. Pia Mater. Cranial nerves. 
P. 835. 

4. Give the Anatomy of the Spinal Chord. P. 340. 

5. Give the Physiology and Hygiene of the nervous system. 
P. 346 and 358. 

6. May too much mental labor be required of students ? P. 
364. 

7. What error prevails in the present system of education? 
P. 366. 

8. What persons require the most sleep? P. 369. 

9. Describe sensation and the sense of touch. P. 378. 

10. Give the Hygiene of the sense of touch. Describe the 
different senses, and give their Anatomy, Physiologj'' and Hygiene. 
P. 384 to 424. Mention the means of preserving health. P. 
425. 



CHAPTER XL 

GENERAL QUESTIOXa 

SaoGESTiON. — The following questions have been used in the examina" 
tions of candidates for teaching^ in Boston^ New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Madison, Milwauljee, and by several County School Cmnmissionersy in differ- 
ent States. Some of these questions you have met before ; be careful, 
therefore, you do not give an answer inconsistent with the one you have 
given in another place, the first being correct. 

1. Define Orthography. 

2. Correct the following sentence as to the use of capitals, and 
give the rules for your corrections : 

it is true as i have often heard That a poor speller can never be a success- 
ful teacher. 

3. Correct the following sentence as to spelling and the use of 
capitals: 

upon the Thirty ^rst day of decembcr a. d. 1861 the tirm of oflSs of all 
toun Sfipcrntendonts tunninated. 
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4. Correct, the spelling of such words as are misspelled in the 
following list : 

Benefited, Superseded, Monies, Scholar, Truely, Always, Preferred. 

5. What is a Prefix ? What is a suffix ? 

6. Give three Prefixes, with their meanings. 

7. Give three Suffixes, with their meanings. 

8. How many different Prefixes do you find in the following 
words : 

Ignoble, Illegal, Immoral, Inelegant. 

9. Separate by a hyphen the Prefixes from the rest of- the fol* 
lowing words : 

Antedate, Induce, Subscribe, Reflect, Suggest, Extraordinary, Describe. " 

10. Separate by a hyphen the Suffixes from the rest of the fol- 
lowing words : 

Timely, Consignment, Relaxing, Aggressive, Locality, Generalize. 

11. Write the Primitive or Root Word found in the following: 
Justify, Ignoble, Unmanly, Using, Referring, Inconstancy, Infancy. 

12. How many sounds in the English language? ' 

13. Why is it so difficult to learn to spell the English language 
correctly ? 

14. Why do persons who spell well orally, often fail in writing 
words correctly ? 

15. Separate the following words into syllables : 

Animate, Dictionary, Spelling, Alleviate, Timely, Correction. 

16. Correct the following two lines in all particulars needing 
correction : 

I was absent from home when the young lady to whom you referred 
called. 

17. How many sounds are represented by the character C? 

18. How many and what sounds are found in the pronunciation 
of the word example ? 

19. What is an elementary sound? 
^0* What is a Vocal or Tonic? 
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21. What is an Aspirate ? 

22. What elementary sounds are represented by more than one 
character ? 

23. What is a derivative Word ? 

24. How many and what are the Vowels ? 

25. How many and what are the Consonants ? 

26. What is a diphthong? 

27. Correct in all particulars needing correction the following : 

this association shall be caled the picwickran club and shall have for its 
members such persons onely as are wiling to make self improrment there 
first studjly its moto shel be know thy self. 

28. Correct the following, if it needs correction, and give your 
reasons for your corrections : 

I can not conceive how any sane man can believe the storys that are so 
busyly circulated by persons caring not for reputation or caracter. 

29. How many sounds has A ? 
30^ How many sounds has ? 

31. Write the plural of body. Monkey. 

32. Write the singular of dice genera. 

33. Write the plural of sheep. Fleece. Scissors. 

34. How many elementary sounds are heard in the word thor- 
oughly ? 

35. What elementary sounds are heard in the word cough ? 

36. Correct the spelling of such words as are misspelled in the 
following list : 

Precede, Proceed, supercede, succeed, allegance, schoUarship, transmit- 
ted, -addoration, Tennessee, Mississipi, Cinciunatti. 

1. Name, the different waters bordering on Michigan; upon 
Pennsylvania ; upon Spain ; upon Turkey, in Asia. 

2. Name five rivers that flow into the Ohio ; ^ve that flow into 
the Mississippi, upon the eastern side ; ^ve that flow into the At- 
lantic ocean, having their origin in the loyal States. 

3. Name ^ve mountain chains upon the Eastern Cwitinent, 
with the position and direction of each. 

4. Name £ve mountam chains of North Americai with the po- 
s/t/nn and direction of each* 
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5. Name the highest mountain peak in the world. The high- 
est in the United States. 

6. Trace the shortest water route from Green Bay, "Wis., to 
New Orleans, Louisiana. ' 

7. Trace the shortest route by railroad and steamboat from 
Madison, Wis., to Boston, Mass., naming at least five important 
places on the route. / 

8. What is the shortest route of travel from the capital of Michi- 
gan to the capital of Texas. 

9. Locate five large cities in New England. Locate five large 
cities in the Middle States. Locate five large cities in the Sece- 
ded States. Locate five large cities in the States lying north of 
the Ohio river, and ea§t of the Mississippi, without going farther 
east than Lake Erie. 

10. Thi'ough what Grand Divisions of the world does the 
Equator pass ? 

11. Why are the Tropics situated 23 J degrees from the Equa- 
tor? 

12. How do you account for the change of Seasons? 

13. How do you account for the difference in the length of the 
day at different seasons of the year ? 

14. Which contains the larger number of square miles, the 
Eastern or Western Hemisphere ? 

15. Which has the larger area, Wisconsin or Pennsylvania? 

16. How does South America compare with North America in 
respect to facilities for inland commerce ? 

17. Name the principal rivers flowing into Lake Michigan. 

18. Give the boundaries of Wisconsin. 

19. Name the States bordering on the Mississippi in their or- 
der, commencing at the northernmost State upon the eastern side 
and ending with the northernmost State upon the western side. 

20. Which of the large lakes of North America form part of 
the northern boundary of the United States ? 

21. What are the Meridians? 

22. What are parallels.of Latitude? 

23. What is the reason far the Polar circles belu^ ^aij^ /«5ss^ 
the Poles? 
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24. What evidence have we that the earth is round ? 

25. What evidence have we that the earth is flattened at the 
poles ? 

26. Give the distance in degrees and minutes between the 
Tropic oF Cancer and the Arctic Circle. 

27. Give the boundaries of Oliio^ 

28. On what part of the globe is the line <^ perpetual snow 
the highest ? 

29. Give the latitude and longitude of the South Pole. 

30. Name the seven largest gulfs and bays of North America. 

31. How is Calcutta situated? Singapore? 

32. Name the grand divisions of the land surface of tlie globe, 
and give the largest city in each, with its location. 

33. Give the boundaries of France and the location of its prin- 
cipal city. 

34. How can a vessel of light draught make its ^vay from 
Charleston, S. C, to Lake Superior ? 

35. In order to sail from St. Petersbui'g to Odessa, through 
what watera would you have to pass ? 

36. Bound your own County, and give its lakes, rivers, canals 
and raili^oads, if any. 

37. Where is Aux Cayes, Corocoa, Cienfuegos and Trieste ? 

38. Give the location of the four largest river valleys in the 
world. 

39. Name the Peninsulas of Europe, and the direction in which 
they extend. 

40. What range of mountains contains the highest peaks? 

41. What languages are principally spoken in Brazil, Moldavia, 
' Switzerland, Quebec, and St. Augustine ? 

42. Classify the States in the Union according to their mineral 
resources. 

43. Mention the natural advantages which a country should 
have in order to be fertile. 

44. What is the origm and direction of the Gulf Stream ? 

45. What are the advantages of Mountains to a country ? 

' 46. What is the face of the coiAtry in Yermoat, Florida and 
Egjrpt? 
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1. Define Notation and Numeration, 

2. Explain the reason of the first figure of a Partial product 
under the figure of the multiplier. 

3. AVhat is the difference between the greatest common divisor 
and the least common multiple ? 

4. What is the difference between common, decimal and duo^ 
decimal fractions ? 

5. Why does multipljing one proper fraction by another give 
a product less than the multiplicand ? ^ 

C. How do you reduce fractions to a common denominator ? 

7. What effect has multiplying by a proper fraction upon the 
multiplicand ? 

8. Why do you invert the divisor in division of fractions ? 

9. How do you reduce a common fraction to a decimal, and 
why? 

10. Perform the work indicated, and give rules : 0.25X175.0-5- 
10. 

11. How many sevenths in -^X i ? 

n 6} ' 

12. A sends B $1050 for the purchase of goods, allowing B 5 
per cent, commission upon the purchase. The amount sent B is 
to cover both purchase and commission. What wiU be the value 
of the goods purchased ? 

13. Calculate the interest upon $15.75 at 9 per cent, per an- 
num, for 3 years 5 months and 21 days. 

14. What principal at interest for 3 years and six months, at 
12 per cent, per annum, will amount to $35,500 ? 

15. In what time wil^ $1,000 at interest at 10 per cei^. per 
annum, amount to $1,534.25 ? 

16. At what rate per cent, will the interest of $800 m 1 year 
6 mo. 24 days amount to $75.20? 

17. Discount a note for $325, due 5 years and 4 months hence, 
at 9 per cent, per annum. What is the discount? What is the 
present worth of the note ? 

18. How much will be paid upon an Insurance Policy for five 
years, issued by a Mutual Insurance^ Coia.i^axv^,\}fta y!^\^nn\\sx ^^ ^^v^ 
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being given for 5 per cent., upon $2,750? The assessments made 
upoD premium note are : advance 35 per cent., and several tis- 
sessments as follows: .03, .05, 4^ and 11. 

19. How much more will it cost to insure $3,500 in a Stock 
Company for 5 years, at a rate of ^ per cent, per annum, than in 
a Mutual Company when the premium note was given for 4J per 
cent, for 5 years, and the several assessments upon the premium 
note amount to 55 per cent. ? 

20. A merchant sold a bill of goods for $175, gaining 25 per 
cent, upon the cost ; what did the goods cost him ? 

21. A builds a wall 25 feet long, 4 feet high, and 2^ feet thick, 
in 10 days of 10 hours each. In how many days could he build 
a wall 30 feet long, 6 feet high, and 3 feet thick, working 9 hours 
a day? 

22. What is a multiple ? - 

23* Explain the process of dividing ^ by J. 

24. Analyze the following question; If six were ten, what 
would 7 and ^ be ? 

25. Wliat is the difference between 25-f-.25, and .25-^25 ? 

26. What sum of money may be drawn at a bank on a note of 
$468, payable in 45 days ? 

27. When gold is fifty per cent premium, how much will be 
received in exchange for $1,000 in paper? 

28. Sold a wa'tch which cost me $30, for $35, on a credit of 
eight months ; what did I gain by the bargain, and how much per 
cent. ? 

1. Name the parts of Speech. 

2. What is a sentence ? ^ 

3. How many words are necessary in the construction of a 
simple sentence ? 

4. What properties have nouns ? 

5. What properties have verbs ? 

6. Correct the following, and give reasons for correction; 

"I saw him when he done it." 

7. Analyze the following sentence; 
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South Carolina seceded from the Union on the twentieth day of Decem- 
ber, in the year 1860. 

8. Correct in all particulars needing correction, the following, 
and give reasons : 

Between you and I the trouble lay nearer liome. 

9. What is the use of interjections ? Illustrate by an example. 

10. Correct in all particulars needing correction, the following, 
and give reasons for corrections : 

A great variety of reasons are given for the changes, but every one of 
the members still hold to their opinions. 

11. Correct and give reasons: 

** His argument was the best of all others," 

"Her appearance was better than that of any person I ever saw." 

12. How do you distinguish Relative from Interrogative Pro- 
nouns ? 

13. Is the following connect? If not, wherein does its incor- 
rectness consist? 

** I hoped to have seen you." 

14. Analyze the following: 

" Thou may^st be popular 

Perchance but seek not popularity 

As motive-spring of any act in thy profession." 

15.. In two different propositions use the same word as an Ad- 
jective and as a Noun. 

1 6. Write five sentences containing errors, point out the errors 
and tell why they are such. 

17. Correct the sentences following that are incorrect 

"Who are you looking for?" 

"She Is the person whom all love." 

"Both were unfortunate but neither are to blame." 

"Whom do you charg with folly?" 

18. Write a compound sentence containing all the Parts of 
Speech. 

19. Analyze the following sentence: 
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<*The term of school which has just commenced will close upon the last 
Friday of March." 

20. Correct the following in all respects as to spelling, punctua- 
tion, capitals, and construction : 

*Hwas but the day b^for chrismas that he went and done a deed which 
DO man has CTcr seen the like of it." 

21. Give the plurals of Genm, Emphasis, and Orilenon. 

22. Compare Happyy Gay, Useful, and Golden. 

23. Decline the personal pronouns Tliou and She. 

24. Define Voice and Mood. 

25. Correct the following sentences, viz. : 

(a.) Both this dress and the other is finished, but neither of them set 
well. 

(6.) Who was you speaking to previous to my arriral ? 
(c.) He can neither learn easy or speak gramatical. 

26. In the last sentence (c.) parse the words neither and speak, 
and the word neither in the sentence (a.) 

27. How is gender expressed ? 

28. "\Vh^t\;lass of verbs govern two objective cases ? 

29. "When is the subject of a verb not its nominative ? 

30. Such as I esteem shall be invited. Parse the words in 
italics. 

31. "John is a noun." Parse John, giving gender, number, 
person, &c. 

32. "A man who is industrious will be respected." Analyze. 

33. **I have purchased an ox, therefore I can not come." What is the 
relation of the latter clause to the formecZ 

34. They come to the number of one hundred men. Parse the clause 
"to the number of one hundred men." ^ 

35. **It is they who deceive you." Is the; sentence correct? If not, 
correct it. .^^ 

36. What word»^are essentialSb a seJBence? Form one con- 
taining all the parts of speech. 

37. Of the two Latin Poets, Virgil and Horace, "the first is the most 
celebrated." 

38. "Ten idle men were collected to see if it were Washington, him 
'whom the loyal citizens honors." Correct. 

SP. ** I Intended to have gone." Correct and give reasons. 



« 
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^40. "Whcsn the caw arrived the policemaii arrested the man who stepped 
upon the platform." Analyze. 

41. Correct the folio v^ing sentences: 

"There comes three persons either of which accomplish with ease what 
you propose." 

42. "The farmers men-servant brought to market turkeys and potatoes 
which he dehvered at Smiths, the tailors servants by the hands of the 
Messrs. Browns." 

43. "I they and yOu having completed your studies, it becomes us to be 
as them who all respect for their virtue." 

44. "Whai is Prosody? 

45. In punctuation, what does the dash denote ?. 

46. **Awake my St. John, leave all meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings." 

47. Tell the kind of verse, the number of poetic feet, and put 
the accent on the long syllables. 

48. What is the logical svhject, and what the grammatical predi" 
caie in a sentence ? 

49. What is meant by Declension in grammar? What by In 
Jlection ? 

50. Give an example of Personification, Of Metaphor. Of 
Simile. 

51. In the sentence, "He that glorieth let him glory in the Lord," parse 
the words lie, let, and glory. 

52. Correct the sentence, 

" lie learns me grammar, but neither of us speak English correct" 

53. Analyze the sentence, 

"A desire to excel will stimulate to exertion." 

1. Byiiv'hat Governments of Europe were the earlier settle- 
ments made? 

2* How many wars were there between the English Colonies 
and the French and Indians, and how are the three most promi- 
nei)^ designated ? 

Zii^ What were the chief causes of the alienation of the colonies 
from the English Government? 

4. When and where was the first Provincial Copa^^^^Si^^sasSiX 
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5. When and where was the first blood shed in the war of the 
Revolution ? 

6. When did the battle of Bunker Hill take place ? 

7. When did Cornwallis surrender at Yoiktown ? 

8. When and where was the treaty signed by which Great 
Britain acknowledged the independence of the United States ? 

9. When was the Federal Constitution adopted ? 

10. Who was the fourth President of the United States, and 
how long did he hold office ? 

11. In what year did the second war with Great Britain com- 
mence, and when did it terminate ? 

12. Give a history of T/hat is known of the Hartford Conven- 
tion. 

13. With what other nations besides England has the United 
States been at war ? 

14. Give the prominent^vents with the war with Mexico.. 

15. When was iMic^higan ^dmilted into the Union? 

16. When was Wisc^n$in ^admitted into the Union?' -s 

17. Who was the^first Governor of this State? 

18. What noted events occurred in the Territorial history of 
Wisconsin ? 

19. Name the four great epochs in U. S. History. 

50. When, where, and by whom was the first permanent set- 
tlement made in North America ? 

21. What causes led to the American Revolution? 

22. Give the names and dates of the four most important bat- 
tles of the Revolutionary War, and a brief account of each. 

23. Name three of the most noted commanders, and give an 
account of each. 

24. When, where, and by what terms was peace concluded ? 

25. What led to the war of 1812 ? 

26. Give an account of the land operations during this war. 

27. Give an account of the naval operations during this war. 

28. Give the names and dates of the principal Indian wars. 

29. How did the U. S. obtain possession of Louisiana? 

30. How was the Federal Constitution framed ? When did it 
go into operation ? 
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31. Give the principal events of Washington's Administration. 

32. What was the great event of Monroe's Administration ? 

33. In whose cjdministration occurred the Algerine War ? 

34. Give a short account of the Mexican War. 

35. What Americans have become celebn\ted for great and 
useful inventions ? 

36. Name the most noted naval commanders of the U. States. 

37. Give a brief account of Jackson's Administration. 

38. Tell what you know of the present Rebellion against the 
United States. 

1. What causes a difference of climate at different points upon 
the same parallel of latitude ? 

2. What is the cause of land breezes ? 

3. What is the cause of sea breezes ? 

4. Explain the causes of the Trade Winds. 

5. Why is the Pacific coast of the U. S. warmer than the At- 
lantic coast, upon the same parallel of latitude ? 

G. What are the prominent physical features of North America? 

7. What are the oceanic currents ? 

8. Describe the Gulf Stream. 

9. Wliat is the difference between an earthquake and a volcano? 

10. What is the cause of Water Spouts ? 

11. In what respects do tlie grand divisions of the globe differ 
from each other ? 

12. In what respects do the grand divisions of the globe resem- 
ble each other ? 

13. To what causes may we attribute the fertility and product- 
iveness of the Mississippi Valley ? 

14. Why is Siberia colder than the same latitude of British 
America ? 

15. Contrast the vegetable productions of Equatorial Africa 
and South America. 

16. Contrast the animals of tropical and frigid regions. 

17. Contrast the coverings of animals of the temperate zones 
during the summer and winter months. 

18. What is the difference betweexv ^to?X. vxA^^^*^ 
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ID. What are the principal causes of rain? 

20. "What conditions are essential to tlie production of hail ? 

21. Name the principal productions of the .tropical regions. 
Of the temperate regions. 

22. "What is the dififerencc between the soils of New England 
and of AVisconsin ? 

23. Why are there no large rivers in Peru ? 

24. Why does it seldom rain in Egypt ? 

25. What is the cause of wet and dry seasons in California ? 

* 1. Give some account of the first day's work in commencing a 

school. 

2. What is a graded school ? 

3. How should scholars be classified ? 

4. How should text-books be used by the scholar? 

5. Should the Teacher use a text-book in conducting a recita- 
tion ? 

G. In mental arithmetic should pupils be allowed to use the 
book in recitation ? 

7. State the advantages and disadvantages of concert exercises v 
in school. 

8. What are essential requisites in the qualifications of good 
teachers ? 

9. State some common faults observable in teachers. 

10. Should pupils be allowed to report their own delinquen- 
cies? 

11. To what extent should written records of deportment and 
scholarship be kept ? 

12. At what temperature should a school-room be kept? 

13. Should giving prizes be encouraged ? 

14. What advantages and what disadvantages attend giving 
prizes? 

15. What should be the length of recitation required of pupils 
from four to ten years of age ? 

16. How many hours per day should children under ten years 
of age he confijied to the school-room ? 
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17. What advantages attend the practice of "boarding round" 
by teachers ? 

18. Would jou encourage pupils to report the delinquencies of 
each other? 

19. To what extent would you teach morals in school ? 

20. .Would you require "compositions and declamations ?'* 
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CHAPTER XIL 

BOTANY.* 

1. Define Botany, mid describe the departments into which it 
is divided. Wood's Class Book, page 13. 

2. Describe the relations of Botany to our sustenance, protec- 
tion, and the healing of our diseases. Wood's Class Book, page 
14. 

3. Define a plant and give the difference between it and an 
animal or a mineml ; how is it affected by cultivation ? Describe 
the early stages of plant life. 14. 

4. Describe each of the elementaiy tissues that enter into its 
structure. 20. 

5. What are Ducts ? Tlieir nse ? Wlierc foimd ? 23. 

6. What is the Epidermis, or Skin, of which it is composed ? 
24. 

7. Describe the Stomata. Give their use and location. 24. 

8. What are Hairs, Stings, Glands, Prickles, Thorns? 25. 

0. Describe the two giYind divisions of the vegetable kingdom, 
the Phainogamia or Flowering, and the Crytogamia or Flower- 
less plants. 26. 

10. How are they readily distinguished by their Tissues, Seeds, 
geneml structure? 27. 

1 1 . The Flowering plants are subdivided into Endagenous and 
Exogenous. Describe the mode of growth and leaf of each. 
Name example of 4?ach class, 77. 

12. Name and describe the Floral envelopes. State which 
constitutes a regular flower. 29, 30. 

*Tn tho First Oridc of nil our Orammar ScIiooIh, Botany is tauglit, unless it be pnntponed 
to he /'irrfticfl in the Ulfsh School. Hence it ia expected thai Candidates vriU preimre them- 

gflvcs in t.iifi Ji}tt:'estinff />r.inch. 
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13. Mention those oi^gans which are essential (6t the produc- 
tion of fruit. What is the office of the Pollen ? 

14. What did Liimasus take as the basis of the Artificial Sys- 
tem of classification of the Genera? 34. 

15. How does it differ from the system of Jussieu ? 112. 

IG. Describe compound and simple Ovaries and the Ovules. 
42. 

17. What do you understand by Dehiscence? Describe the 
different modes. 

18^ What is the ultimate product of vegetation ? 57. 

19. Describe the parts of the seed. Where is the Embryo 
plant found? What are its parts? 57, 58. 

20. What is the Cotyledom, and what office does it perform to 
the new plant ? 58. 

21. What is Gei'mination ? What are essential conditions to 
it? CO. 

22. Define a root, and give its office to the plant. 62. 

23. In what part of the root does Absorption take place ? 67. 

24. Desciibe the different forms of the root. 63, 64. 

25. IIow can you prove that Absorption takes place in tlie 
Spongiolcs ? 

26. Define the stem and tell wherein it differs from the root. 
62. 

27. Tell the difference between a Branch, Thorn and Prickle. 
71. 

28. How does a leaf bud differ from a flower bud? 70. 

29. What are Axillory and Tenninal buds ? 70. 

30. Describe the Caulis, Runner, Scape, Vine, Trunk, &c.? 

74. 

31. How does the Herbaceous stem differ from the Woody? 
77. • 

32. Describe the mode of growth, and the bark, pith, and 
woody layers of Exogenous stem. 77. 

■ 33. How can the age of a tree be ascertained ? 78. 

34. Describe the mode of increase of the Endogenous stem, 
and tell what each bundle consists of. 81. 
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35. What i« vernation ? Give the different modes of folding 
the leaf in the hud. 82. 

38. When are leaves said to he Opposite, Alternate, Verticel- 
late and Fasciculate ? S3. 

37. When are leaves said to Cauline ? When Iladicle ? 84. 

38. When Net Veined ? When ParaUel Veined ? When are 
leaves Simple? When Compound? 85. 

39. What is the Skeleton and Venation of the leaf? 77. 

40. Name and descrihe the different forms of the Feather 
Veined leaf, and mention examples of each form. 87. 

41. Describe the different forms of Pai-allel Veined leaves. 
89. 

42. How are the Margins of leaves modified by the Venation ? 
Describe the forms of Margins. 90. 

43. When is the Apex of the leaf said to be Entire ? Den- 
tate, Serrate, Crenate, Spinous, Lacinate, &c. ? 90. 

44. When is the surface of the leaf Rough, Pubescent, Glab- 
rous, Pilose, Vilosc, Rugose, Woody, Hoary ? 

45. Describe the Compound leaf and name its parts. 91. 
When is the leaf Pinnate, Bipinnate, Tripinnate? 

46. When is the Itaf Amplexicaul, Perfoliate, Connate, &c ? 
93. 

47. Describe the Sarracenia or Pitcher plant. 93. 

48. When are leaves Deciduous, Fugacious, Persistent? 96. 

49. Describe Exhalation, Absorption, Respiration. 98. 
5^. How can you illustrate by experiment ? 99. 

51. Define Digestion in plants. Tell where and how per- 
formed. 101. 

52. What is Inflorescence? Describe the diffci-ent modes. 
102. 

53. Mention some of the Chemical elements that enter into the 
structure of plants. 106. 

64. Mention any other important principles in Botany. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

ALGEBRA. 

Remark. — ^In examinations in Algebra it has been found that tho majority 
of students have devoted their energies mainly to the solution of problems, 
carelessly passing over the principles involved in the questions proposed. 
This is a fatal eri'or. Every Candidate should carefully prepare himself in 
the defnitions^ and thoroughly qualify himself in the principles of the Sci- 
ence ; then all problems can be easily solved. 

In giving answera give reasons for every statement made, whether called 
for or not. 

NoTE.^-The references in the following questions in Algebra are to "Da- 
vics^ Bourdon.^' P. stands for page. Art. for article. Ex. for example. 

1. What do you understand by Quantity? Art. 1. 

2. What is Mathematics ? Art. 2. 

3. Define Algebra. Art. 3. 

4. How many kinds of quantities are considered in Algebra? 
Art. 4. 

5. Name and describe those quantities. Art. 4. 

6. How many signs are used in Algebra ? 

7. What is the sign for Addition, and how made ? Art. 5. 

8. Make the sign for Subtraction, and tell its meaning. Art. 6. 

9. Which is the Positive Sign ? Which Negative ? Art. 6. 

10. How many signs are there for Multiphcation ? Art. 7. 

11. Make the signs for Multiplication. Art. 7. 

12. How many are there for Division? Art. 8. 

13. Make signs for Division. Art. 8. 

14. Make and define the sign of Equality. Art. 9. 

15. Define the sign of Inequality. Make it. Art. 10. 

16. What sign is used to denote that there is a difference be- 
tween two quantities without knowing which is the greater? Art. 

11. 

17. What sign is used to denote that one quantity varies as 
another? Art. 12. 

18. What are the signs of Proportion? How read? Make 
them. Art. 13. 

19. What sign is used to denote hence or consequently? Act- 
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20. What is a Coefficient? Give an example. 

21. When no coefficient is expressed, what is understood? 
Art. 14. 

22. What is an Exponent, and what does it show ? Art. 15. 

23. When no exponent is written, what is understood ? Art. 
15. 

24. What is the Power of a quantity? Degree of a quantity? 
Art. 16. 

25. What relation between the exponent and the number of 
Multiplications? Aii. 16. 

26. Illustrate the use of the exponent by taking a as a flictor 
six times, h eight times, c seven times. P. 18. 

27. What is the Root of a quantity? Art. 18. 

28. What is the Radical Signf Make it. Art. 18. 

29. Give an example using the Radical Sign. Art. 18. 

30. What is the reciprocal of a quantity? Art. 19. 

31. Define an Algebraic quantity. Art. 20. 

32. Give an example to illustrate Algebraic quantities. Art. 
20. 

33. What is a monomial or term'^ Art. 21. 

34. Define a Binomial. Trinomial. Polynomial. Art. 21. 

35. What is the Numerical value of an Algebniical expression? 
Art. 22. 

36. What is an additive tenn? Subtractive? Art. 23. 

37. What effect does changing the order of the terms of a poly- 
nomial have on the numerical value of the quantity ? Ai't. 24. 

38. Define the Dimension of a term. Art. 25. 

39. What are the literal factors of a term ? Art. 25. 

40. How do you tell the degree of a term ? Art. 25. 

41. When is a polynomial Homogeneous? Art. 26. 

42. Write a polynomial that is homogeneous. Art. 26. 

43. What is a vinculum ? Parenthesis? Brackets? Art. 27. 

44. Make the characters named in the last question. Art. 27. 

45. What ai'e Similar terms ? Art. 28. 

46. Write teims that are similar, and those that are dissimilar. 
Art. 28. 
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. 47. When is a polynomial reduced to its simplest form ? Art. 
20. 

48. Give the Mule for reducing a polynomial to its simplest 
form. Art. 29. 

49. In reducing a poljTiomial what effect does it have on the 
coeflicients and exponents ? P. 23. 

50. Define a Theorem and a Problem. Arts. 30, 31, 

51. Define a Formula? P. 25. 

52. Solve the following, and give the formula for it. Art. 31, 

53. The sum of two numbers is 67, and their difference is 19; 
what are the numbers? * Art. 31, 

54. The sum of two numbers is a, and their diffei*ence b ; wliat 
are tlie numbers ? Art. 31. 

bb. Give tLformida involving the principle of the last example* 
P. 25. 

ADDITION. 

1. Define Addition. Art. 81. 

2. When the quantities are dissimilar how do joa add them? 
Art 32. 

3. Give the Rule for the addition of Algebraic quantities. 
Art. 34. 

SUBTRACTION. 

1. Define Subtraction. Art 35. 

2. When the quantities are ruyt similary how do yoa subtract ? 
Art 36. 

3. Give the Rule for subtraction of algebraic quantities. Art. 
37. 

4. Give the reasotis for changing the signs of the subtrahend. 
Art. 37. 

5. If you have an algebraic quantity within a parenthesis, and 
a minus sign before it, w\mt effect does it have on the terms when 
the parenthesis is omitted ? Art. 38. 

6. Illustrate the last question by an example. P. 32. 

7. Do the words add and sum always mean augmentation? 
Art. 39. 

8. Explain the difference between an Aritb.m<&\.v^ ^a^^ Ks.^- 
braic Sum. Art. 39- 
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0. Do the words subtraction and diflFerence always mean dimi* 
nution? Ai*t, 89. 

10. Are the algebraic signs, plus and minus, always the true 
signs of the terms before which they are placed ? Art. 40. 

11, Illustrate the last question by an example. Art. 40. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

1. What is multiplication in Algebra? Art 41. 

2. Name and explain the terms used in multiplication. Art. 
41. 

3. "What is the Rule for multiplication of monomials ? P. 34. 

4. How do you multiply one polynomial by another ? Arts. 
43-45. 

5. Multiply a — b by c — d, and give the reasons for eveiy step. 
Art. 44. 

G. How can you make it appear that mhius multiplied by mi- 
nus gives plus ? Art. 43. 

7. In multiplication, when both factors are hmnogeneous^ hoAV 
will the product be ? Art. 40. 

8. How many temis will there be iu the product if no two 
ter}ns of the product are similar ? Art. 40. 

9. Among ihc terms of the product, how many terms will there 
always be which can not be reduced with any othei^ .^ Art 40. 

10. Name the terms intimated in the last question, and tell why. 
Art. 40. 

11. Give the formula for the square of the sum of two quan- 
tities. Art. 47. 

12. State tl>e formula for the square of the difference of two 
quantities. Art 47. 

13. Give the formula for the sum of two quantities multiplied 
by their difference. Ai't. 47. 

14. What is the law of the product of two quantities ? Art. 48. 

DIVISION. 

1. What is Division? Art 49. 

2. Name the teiins used in Division, and define them. Art. 49. 
3. How do you divide one monomial by another monomial ? 

Alt 51. 
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4. State the principle in regard to the signs in division. Art. 
50. 

5. State two cases in which the exact division of monomials is 
impossible. Art. 52. 

6. State the principle in regard to the exponentis of the divi- 
dend and divisor. Art. 53. 

7. Show that any quantity whose exponent is 0, is equal to 1. 
Art. 54. 

8. How do you divide a polynomial by a monomial? Art 55. 

9. How do you divide one polynomial by another? Art. 56. 

10. What do you understand by arranging the dividend and 
divisor with reference to a certain letter? Art. 56. 

11. Give the reasons for the whole process in the division of 
poljmomials. Art. 56, 

12. When is the exact division of one polynomial by another 
impossible ? How many cases are there ? Art. 58. 

FACTORING POLYNOMIALS. 

1. What do you understand by Factoring Polynomials? Art. 
59. • 

2. How may a polynomial be resolved into two or more fac- 
tors ? Art. 59. 

3. Find the factors of the following: n'*+2n'+n. Ex. 5. P. 
52. 

4. Find the factors of the following : a'x— x**. Ex. 7. P. 52. 

5. Demonstrate the following proposition : The difference of 
the same powers of any two quantities is exactly divisible by the 
difference of the quantities. Art. 60. 

6. Illustrate the last by the following: Divide a™ — b" by t 
a — ^b. Art. 60. 

7. Demonstrate the following : The sum of the odd powers 
of the same degree of two quantities is always divisible by the 
sum of tlie quantities. 

8. Divide (a'+b*) by (a-f-b), and give the reasons. 

9. Give the rtde and reason for finding the Greatest common 
divisor of two or more polynomials* 
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. 10. Find the greatest common Divisor of the following exam- 
ple: 2x*+llx^— 13x'— 99x— 45 and 2x'^— 7x'— 4Gx— 21. 

11. Give the Rule and reason for finding the Least Common 
Multiple of two or more polynomials. 

12. Find the least common multiple of the following example: 
3x^— llx+6, 2x»— 7x+3, and 6x'— 7x+2. 

ALGEBRAIC FKACTIONS. 

1. Wliat is an Algebraic Fraction ? Art. 62. 

2. Define a Fractional Unit. Art 62. 

3. What are the Terms of a fraction ? Art 63. 

4. What is an Entire quantity ? Ait. 63, 

5. What is a mixed quantity ? Art 63. 

6. When may the Fraction be reduced to an entire quantity ? 
Art 64. 

7. What effect does multiplying the Numerator of a fraction 
have upon the value of the fi*action ? Art. 65. 

8. What effect does multiplying the denominator of a fraction 
have upon its value ? Art (j^, 

9. What effect does multiplying both numerator and denomina* 
tor have upon the value of the fraction ? Art 67. 

10. What effect lias dividing both numerator and denominator 
of a fraction have upon its value ? Art 67. 

11. Give reasons for your answers to the last three questions. 
P. 56. 

12. How do you reduce a fraction to its lowest form ? 

13. Reduce ^^ ^ ^^^ to its simplest form. Ex. 7. P. 57. 

27ac^~6ac* 

14. How do yoii reduce a mixed quantity to a fractional form ? 
P. 57. 

15. Reduce 3x— 1— -^±i to the form of a fraction. Ex. 6. 

3a— 2 

P. 58; 

16. Why do you change the signs of the terms of the numera- 
tor in the hist example ? Art 38. 

17. How do you reduce a fraction to an entire quantity?. R. 
P. ^8. 
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. 18. Reduce— -5 5^11- to a mixed quantity. Ex.6. P. 59. 

ox 

19. Reduce L to an entire quantity. Ex. 5. P. 59. 

X— y 

20. How do you reduce fractions having different denominators 
to equivalent fractions having a common denominator? It. P, 
00. 

21. Reduce , JII_and-, to equivalent fractions having 

a — b ax c * 

conmon denominators. Ex. 6. P. 60. 

22. How do you Add fractions? R. P. 61. 

23. What is the sum of ^H?, -JL. and -1- ? Ex. 10. P. 62. 

a — b a+b a+x 

24. Give the process for the subtraction of fractions. R. P. 
62. 

25. From 3x+- take x— ?Z:?. Ex. 7. P. 63. 

b . c 

26. How do you multiply one fractional quantity by another ? 
R. P. 62. 

27. Multiply a+-^ hy ^ZI^l. Ex. 8. K 64. 

a — X x+x* 

28. How do you divide one fraction by another ? R. P. 65. 

29. Divide — ^~^* by ?!±^. Ex. 8 P. 66. 

x^— 2bx+b^ ^ X— b 

30. Divide ^ by 11^. Ex. 10. P. 66. 

a— 1 ^ 1— a' 

31. What eflPect will it have on the quotient to change the signs 
either of the numerator or denominator ? Art. 69. 

32. How will the value of the fraction be affected by adding 
the same quantity to both terms of a proper fi*action ? Art. 70. 

33. By adding the same quantity to both terms of an improper 
fraction ? Art 70. 

34. Demonstrate the principle in the last two questions, 

* 35. If the same quantity be subtracted from each term of a 
proper fraction, how will the value of the fraction be affected? 
Art. 70. 

36. By subtracting the same quantity fcooi ^"^Oft. Vkwsjl ^ '«sv 
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improper fraction, what effect on the value of the fraction ? Art 
70. 

87. Explain the principle in the last two questions. 

38. Multiply ±d5±!2 by ±11^1^ and get tllhl?^ 

x*-* — 6x x^--5x x^ 

Px. 5. P. G8* 

39. Divide 1+?II^ by l—^H—l and get n. Ex. 8. P. C8. 

n+1 n+1 

40. From iZ^ take ^ ^ . Ex. 4. P. 68. 

1— x^ l+x*^ 

41. What does the sign Zero signify? Art. 71. 

42. What is the sign of infinity ? Art. 71. 

EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE. 

1. What is an Equation? Art. 72. 

2. What are members of an Equation ? Art. 72. 

3. What is the First Member ? Which the Second ? Art. 72. 

# 

4. How many unknown quantities may an equation have? 
Art. 73. 

5. How are equations classified ? Art. 73. 

6. How can you tell what degree an Equation is ? Art. 73. 

7. What are Numerical Equations ? Art. 74. 

8. Define Literal equations. Art. 74. 

9. What is an Identical equation f Art. 75. 

10. State the properties of an equation. Art. 76. 

AXIOM. 

1. Define an Axiom. Art. 76. 

2. How many axioms are used in Algebra ? Art. 76i 

3. Give the six axioms. Art. 76. 

SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS. 

1. What do you understand by the Solution of an equation?^ 
Art. 77. 

2. What do you understand by the Transformation of an Equai 
lion? Art. 78. 

3. Of what does the First Tmnsformation consist ? Art 78. 
d. How io you transform an equation involving fractional terms 

to one involving only entire terms? "R. P. 7^, 
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K "D^j ^a^ 2c'x , .„ 4bc*x 5a3 , 2c* o. . ^^ ^^„^ 

6. Reduce — — +42= — — + — — ob, to an equa- 

b ab a' b' a 

tion involving only entire terms. Ex. 4. P. 77. 

€. Of what does the second transpo^tion consist? Art. 79. 

7. How do you transpose a term of an equation from one mem-' 
her to the other ? R. P. 77. 

8. Upon what principle is the Rule founded for the last ques- 
tion? 

S. Give the Rule for Solving an equation of the first degree. 
R. P. 78. 

10. Find the value of a: in the following: 2x — — - — = — ^ . 

o 2 

Ex. 16. P. 80. 

11. Solve the following : (a+b)(x-b)_3^^4ab-->b^_g^^ 

a — b a+b 

^'~^^ Ex.18. P. 80. 
b 

12. Of how many parts does the solution of a problem consist? 
Name them. Art. 81. 

13. Of what does the statement consist? Solution? Art. 81. 

14. What is the Rule for "Slating" problems? R. P. 81. 

15. Solve the following : A capitalist receives a yearly income 
of $2940 ; four-fiflhs of his money bears an interest of 4 per 
cent, and the remainder of five per cent. ; how much has he at 
interest? Ex.18. P. 87. 

16. In a certain orchard one-half are apple trees, one-fourth 
peach trees, one-sixth plumb trees, 120 cherry trees, and 80 pear 
trees ; how many trees in the orchard ? Ex. 20. P. 87. 

17. A person in play lost one-fourth of his money, and then 
won 3 shillings ; after which he lost one-third of what he then 
had ; and this done, found that he had but 12 shillings remaining: 
what had he at first? Ex.28. P. 88. 

% ELI3IINATI0N. 

V. 

1. Define Elimination. Art. 83. 

2. How many methods of Elimination are there ? Art. 80. 

3. Give the method by Addition and SubtcaAtios^ ^^v 
91. 
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4. Explain the method bj Substitution. Art. S5. 

5. Illustrate bj an example the method of Elimination by com- 
parison. Art. 86. 

6. How do you solve a problem involving three equations and 
three unknown quantities ? Art. 87; 

7. What is a Simultaneous equation ? Art. 82. 

8. Give the general JRide for solving a problem containing any 
number of equations and unknown quantities. E. P. 04. 

9. Given 2x+3y=16 and 3x— 2y=ll, to find the values of 

c 

X and y. Ex. 1. P. 95. 

10. ?+7y=99, and 5^-f-7x=51, to find the values of x and y. 

Ex. 3. P. 95. 

11. Given 7x— 2z+3u=17. 4y— 2z+t=ll. 5y— 3x— 2u=8. 
4y — 3u+2t=9, and 3z+8u=33, to find the values of x, y, z, u, 
and t. Ex. 8. P. 95. * 

12. Solve the following: A's age is double B's, and B*s is 
triple C's, and the sum of their ages is 140; what is the age of 
each? Ex.11. P. 99. 

13. A footman agreed to serve his master for £8 a year and a 
livery, but was turned away at the end of 7 months, and received 
only £2 13s 4d and his livery; what was its value? Ex. 16. 
P. 100. 

14. If A and B together can perform a piece of work in 8 
days, A and C together in 9 days, and B and C in 10 days, how 
many days would it take each person to perform the same work 
alone? Ex.20. P. 100. 

15. A banker has two kinds of money ; it takes a pieces of the 
first to make a crown, and b pieces of the second to make the 
same sum. Some one offers him a crown for c pieces. How 
many of each kind must the banker give him ? Ex. 28. P. 102. 

INDETERMINATE EQUATIONS AND PROBLEMS* 

1. Define an Indeterminate Equation. Art. 88. 

2. What is an Indeterminate Problem ? Art 88.* 

3. How many equations mvLst there be for a given number of 
unknown quantities ? 
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4. What do you understand by the Interpretation of Negative 
Results ? Art. 89. 

5. Solve and explain the following: A Father has lived a 
number of years expressed by a; his son a number of years ex- 
pressed by 5. Find in how many years the age of the son will 
be one-fourth the age of tlie father. Ex. 2. P. 107. 

6. State the four principles in regard to negative results. P. 
108, 109. 

7. What do you understand by the Discussion of Problems f 
Art. 91. 

8. What is an Arbitrary quantity? Art. 91. 

9. Give and solve the problem of the Couriers. Art. 91. 

10. Explain all the conditions of the last question. Art. 91. 

INEQUALITIES. 

1. What is an Inequality? . Aft 92. 

2. State the six distinct principles belonging to inequalities. 
P. 114, 115, 116. 

3. Find x in the following: - — ^ax+ab<-. Ex. 5. P. 116. 

POWERS AND ROOTS. 

1. What is the square of a quantity? Art. 93. 

2. Define the Square Root of a quantity. Art. 93. 

3. The square of a Number composed of tens and units is 
equal to what? Art. 94. 

4. Illustrate the last question by squaring 64. 

5. Also by squaring 365. 

6. Extract the square Root of 96785436. 

7. How do you extract the square root of a number ? Art. 95. 

8. Demonstrate the Hule for square root. Art. 95. 

9. When can you increase the entire part of the root by 1 ? 
Art 95. P. 122. 

10. To what is the number of places in the root always equal? 
Rem. II. P. 123. 

il. Is the square root of an imperf<^ct gquare commensurablo 
with 1. Rem. 3. P. 123. 
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EXTRACTION OP THE SQUARE ROOT OP FRACTIONS. 

1. How do you extract the square root of a fraction ? Art. 9G. 

2. How do you extract the square root of a fraction when the 
numerator and denominator are not both perfect squares ? Art. ' 
9i5. 

3. How do you extract the square root of a whole number 
which is an imperfect square to within less than a given fractional 
unit ? Art. 97. 

4. How do you obtain the approximate root in decimals ? Art. 
97.* 

5. Give the rule for extracting the square root of a vulgar frac- 
tion in terms of a decimal. Art. 99. 

C. Find the V2\i to within lcs3 than 0.0001. Ex. 2. P. 129. 

EXTRACTION OF THE SQUA^ ROOT OP ALGEBRAIC QUANTI- 
TIES. 

1. How do you extract the square root of Monomials? Art. 
100. 

2. How do }'ou extract the square root of a Polynomial ? Ai"t. 
101. 

3. Demonstrate the Rule for square root of polynomials. Art. 
101. 

4. Find the square root of 4x«-}-12x^+5x^— 2x'+7x^ — 2x+l. 
Ex.4. P. 132. 

5. Find the square root of 25a'^b2—40aVc+ 7 Ga-bV—48abV 
+3CbV— 30a^bc+24a=bc=— 3Ga"bc'*+9aV. Ex. 6. P. 132. 

6. Is a binomial a perfect square ? P. 133. 

7. When is a trinomial a perfect square ? P* 133. .-^ 

8. V9a'^ — 48a^^+G4a'b*=what ? P. 133. 

RADICAL QUANTITIES OP THE SECOND DEGREE, 

1. Define a Radical Quantity. Art. 102. 

2. What is a Radical of the third decree f 

3. Define Similar Radicals. Art 103. 

4. How do you simplify a Radical of the secoiid degree ? Art. 
JOJ. " 
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5. Give the two principles upon which the simplification of 
radicals depend. Art. 104. 

G. How do you Add Radicals ? Subtract Radicals ? Art. lOG. 

7. How do you Multiply Radicals? Art. 107. 

8. How do you Divide one Radical by another? Art. 108. 

9. Give the sum of -v/f ^^^ V^- ^^' 7- ^^' ^^'^' 

10. Give the sum of | v/J and j v/^. Ex. 12. P. 142. 

EQUATIONS OP THE SECOND DEGREE. 

1. Define an equation of the second degree. Art. 110. 

2. Write out the form to which every equation of the second 
degree may be reduced. Art, 111. 

3. What does an incomplete equation of the second degree in- 
volve? Art. 112. 

4. How many roots has every incomplete equation of the sec- 
ond degree? Art. 113. P. 145. 

5. Give the Hide and reason for solving an equation of the 
second degree. Art. 114. P. 147. 

G. Find ar in the following: mx^+mn=2m v nx+nx^ Ex. 8. 
P. 151. 

7. Find X in the following: a^+b'— 2bx+x'=^!ii. Ex. 15. 

n* 

P. 151. 

8. What number is that which being divided by the product of 
its digits, the quotient will be 3 ? and if 18 be added to it the or- 
der of its digits will be reversed? Ex. G, P. 154. 

9. What two numbers are those whose difference is 15, and of 
which the cube of the lesser is equal to half their product? Ex. 
10. P. 155. 

10. Two partners, A and B, gained $140 in trade. A's money 
was 3 months in trade, and his gain was $G0 less than his stock ; 
B*s money was $50 more than A's, and was in trade 5 months : 
what was A's stock? Ex. 11. P. 155. 

11. Give the four forms in which an Equation of the second 
degree may be expressed. Art. 117. 

12. Give and solve the Problem of the Lights, with all its cft^-* 
ditions. Art. 121. 
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^x+a . « v^ a ^o V 



X 



13. Given tZ^+2 -JL.=b» -JL., to find ar. Ex. 4. P. 

X x+a x+a 

166. 

14. Given ^x+Vx— a^ n^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ j,^ ^^ p ^^^ 

1/i-V^x— a X— a 



15. Given ?L!:lll^?55±i!==b, to find x. Ex. 8. P. 167, 

a+x 



TRINOMIAL EQUATIONS. 

1. Define a Trinomial Equation. Art. 122. 

2. Give the form to which every Trinomial Equation may be 
reduced. Art. 129. 

3. Give the I^ule for solving a trinomial Equation. R. F. ljS3. 

4. What does the solution of a Trinomial Equation of the 
Fourth degree require ? Art. 125. 

5. Reduce the following to its simplest form : 

^ab+4c*--Kl^-^V'4al)c^— "aSd^. Ex. 7. P. 172. 

6. Given x'+x+y=18 — y2 and xy=6, to find x and y. Ex. 
9. P. 178. 

7. The sum of two numbers is 8, and the sum of tlieir cubes is 
152 ; what are tlie numbers ? Ex. 6. P. 182. 

8. What two numbers are those whose sum multiplied by the 
greater is equal to 77, and whose difference multiplied by. the 
lesser is equal to 12 ? Ex. 9." P. 182. 

0. Divide 100 into two such parts that tlie sum of their square 
roots may be 14. Ex. 10. P. 182. 

10. Two merchants sold the same kind of stuffy the second 
sold 3 yards more of it than the first, and together they received 
35 dollars. The first said to the second, "I would have received 
24 dollars for your stuff." The other replied, "And I would have 
received 12^ dollars for yours.*' How many yards did each of 
them sell? Ex.18. P. 183. 

11. Given (x«+l)y=(y2+l)x\ and (y«+l)x=9(x=+l)y', 
to find X and y. 
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PEBMUTATIONS, ARRANGEMENTS AND COMBINATIONS. 

1. Define Pennutations, and give the Law governing them^ 
Art 130. 

2. Define Arrangements, and give the law governing therit. 
Art. 131. " 

3. Define Combinations, and give the hw n^vcming them. 
Art. 132, 

BINOMIAL THEOREM. 

1. What is the Binomial Theorem? Ai-t. 134. 

2. Explain and give reasons for the Binomial Formula. Art. 
135. 

3. What is the law for the coefficients and exponents ? Art. 
137, 138. 

EXTRACTION OP ROOTS. 

1. How do you extract llie cube root of a number. Art. 141. 

2. How do you extract any root of numbers? Art. 142. 

3. How do you extract any root of Algebraic quantities ? Art. 
147, 148. 

4. Explain the prijunples governing the Transformation of a 
radical of any degree. Art. 150-159. 

5. Explain the Rules for imaginary expressions. Art. 1G2, 
163. 

6. Explain the principles governing Fractional and Negative 
Exponents. Art. 164-170. 

ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 

1. Of what does a series consist ? What is Arithmetical Pro- 
gression? Art. 171, 172. 

2. How do you find the sum of the terms of an Arithmetical 
Progression? Art 176. 

3. Explain the Formulas belonging to Arithmetical Progres- 
sion. Art. 176. 

4. Find 9 Arithmetical means between each antecedent and 
consequent of the progression 2.5.8.11.14. Ex. 7. P. 241. 

7 ' 
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GEOMETRICAL FROGRE8SION. 

1. Define Geometrical Progression, and give the rules for it. 

2. Explain and give reasons for the Geometrical Formulas. 
Art. 187-192. 

3. Explain the principle of Indeterminate Co-efficients. Art. 
193-198. 

4. Explain the Principle of Recurring Series. Art. 199-201. 

5. Give the General Demonstration of the Binomial Theorem. 
Art. 202. 

6. State the principles governing the Summation of Series. 
Art. 208. 

7. Explain the principles of Piling Balls. Art. 210-214. 

8. How many balls in an incomplete oblong pile, the numbers 
in the lower courses being 92 and 40, and the numbers in the 
corresponding top courses being 70 and 18 ? Ex. 7, P. 274. 

9. Explain continued Fractions and Exponential quantities. 
Art, 215-224. 

10. What are Logarithms? Give the General Properties of 
them. Art. 227-229. 

11. Demonstrate clearly the Principles of Logarithms. Art. 
230-241, 

12. How do you calculate simple and compound Interest oy 
Algebraic Formulas ? Art. 245. 

13. Give and explain the General Theory of Equations. Art. 
244-250. 

14. Demonstrate the General Principle of Elimination. Art. 
270. 

15. Demonstrate the principles for finding the Greatest Com- 
mon Divisor. Art. 252-261. 

16. State the principles involved in the solution of numerical 
equations containing but one unknown quantity. Art, 275-280. 

17. Explain the principles governing the Limits of Positive 
Roots. Art 281-285! 

18. Explain Descartes' Rule. Art. 293. 

19. Give and explain Sturm's Theorem. Art, 298-307. 

20. Find the roots of the equation x'— 2x3+1=0. Ex. 5. 
r. 378. 
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2h Explain Cardan's Bule for soLTing cubic eqoa^ons. Art. 
308. 

22. What are the roots of the equation x*— 7x2+14x=20. 
Ex. 3. P. 381. 

23. Give the Prelizoinarieis to Homer^s meAod, Art. 309. 

24. Explain the Principles involved in Homer's method. Art. 
300-314. 

25. Find the roots of the equation x*— 10x+G+l=0. Ex. 4. 
P. 400. 

NoTX. — ^Sfany additional qucetioxui mi^ht have been proposed, but candidates who em 
•nffcrcr satisSictodlj the above qnestUma need feel no embarxassiaent in an examination in 
ttiis science. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

Every Teacher of our First Class Scbools is now expected to be well 

qualified in the Hig^r Mathematics. Hence a few questions are proposed 

in 

GEOMETRY. 

The references in the questions on Geometry are to **Davics* Legendre." 
B. stands for Book. D. for Definition. P. for Proposition. C. for Corol- 
lary. 

1. Define Geometry. 

Ans. — Generically it means the art of measuring the earth ; but as it is 
sow used Geometry denotes the Science of magnitude in general, — the 
mensuration of lines, surfaces, solids, with their various relations. • 

2. Define Extension. Def. 1. B. T. 

3. What is a Point f Line f Strai^Jit line f B. T. D. 5, 6, 

7. 

4. What is a Broken line ? Curvealine? Surface? Plane? 

B. L D. 8-11. 

5. What is a Curved Surface? Plane Angle? Right- Angle? 
B. I. D. 12-14. 

6. What are Oblique Angles ? How many kinds ? B. L D. 
15. 

7. Define an Acute Angle. An Obtuse Angle. B, T. D. 15. 

8. When are lines parallel? What is a plane figure? B I. 
D. 16, 17. % 

9. What is a Polygon? Triangle? Hexagon? Qo^ta^s^l 
B. I. D. 19, 
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10. Define an Equilateral polygon. Equiangular polygon. 
B. I. D. 20. 

11. When, are two polygons mutually equilateral and equian- 
gular? B. I. D. 22. 

12. How are Triangles classified? How many classes are 
there ? B. I. D. 23. 

13. Define a Scalene Triangle. An Isosceles triangle. B. I. 
D. 23. 

14. Define Equilateral and Acute angled triangles. B.I. D. 
23. 

15. Define Right-angled triangles, and obtuse-angled triangles. 
B. I. D. 23. 

1 6. W hat are Quadrilaterals ? Divided into how many classes ? 
B. I. D. 24. 

17. Define Trapezium. Trapezoid. Pai^lelogram. B. I. 
D. 24. 

18. Into how many classes are parallelograms divided? B. L 
D. 25. 

19. Define a Rhombus. Rectangle. Square. B. I. D. 25. 

20. What is a Diagonal ? A Base ? B. I. D. 26, 27. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS. 

1. What is an axiom? Demonstration? Theorem? B. L 
D. 27. • 

2. What is a Problem ? Lemma? Proposition? B.I. D. 
27. 

3. What is a Corollary? Scholium? Hypothesis? Postu- 
late ? B. I. D. 27. 

EXPLANATION OF SIGNS. 

Remark. — ^The explanation of the signs in Geometry is the same as is 
found in the questions on Algebra, which see. 

AXIOMS. 

1. How many axioms are there? B. I. P. 19. 

2. Give them all accurately. B. I. P. 19. 

3. How many Postulates are there ? Give them. B. I. P. 
20. 
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m 

THEOREMS. 

1. Demonstrate Proposition I. Theorem. B. I. 

2. Demonstrate Prop, IX. B. I. and P. XXV.* B. I. Also 

Prop. XXVllI. B. I. 

« 

OP RATIOS AND PROPORTIONS. B. 11. 

1. Define Proportion. Ratio. Antecedent. Consequent. B. 

n.- D. 2. 

2. How may the ratio of Magnitudes be expressed ? B. IL 
D. 3. 

3. When are magnitudes commensurable ? When incommen- 
surable ? B. II. D. 3. 

4. How will you illustrate the principles found in the last two 
questions ? B. H. D. 4, 5. 

5. When are four quantities in Proportion ? B. II. D. 6. 

6. When is a quantity a fourth proportional to the other three ? 
B. II. D. 7. 

7. When are three quantities in proportion? B. II. D. 8. 

8. When are magnitudes in proportion by Alternation ? B. II. 
D. 9. 

9. When are magnitudes in proportion by Inversion ? B. II. 
D. 10. 

10. When by Composition? When by Division? * B. II. D. 
11, 12. 

11. What are Equimultiples of two quantities? B. H. D. 
13. 

12. When are two varying quantities reciprocally proportional? 
B. IL D. 14. 

13. Demonstrate P. I, IX and XIL B. U. 

OF THE CIRCLE. B. III. 

1. Define a Circle. Circumference. D. 1. B. III. 

2. What is the Radius? Diameter? How do all the radii of 
equal or the same circles, compare in magnitude ? D. 2. B. III. 

3. What is an Arc? Chord? Sector? Segment? D. 3, 4, 
5. B. IIL 
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4. When is a straight line said to be inscribed in a circle? D. 
6. B. III. 

5. Define an inscribed triangle. D. 7. B. Ill, 

6. What is an inscribed polygon ? D. 7. B. III. 

7. Define a Secant line. A Tangent. D. 8, 9. B. III. 

8. What is the point of contact ? D. 9. B. III. 

9. Define the point of tangency. When is a circle inscribed 
in a polygon? D. 11. B. III. 

10. Demonstrate P. IV, VIII, XV and XVIII, in B. IH. 

11. Demonstrate Problems III, X, XIJI and XV, m B. III. 

BOOK IT. 

1. Define Similar Polygons, D. 1. B. IV. 

2. What are homologons, angles and sides ? D. 2. B. IV. 

3. What do you understand by areaf Equivalent figures? 
D. 4. B. IV. 

4. When are two sides of one polygon said to be reciprocally 
proportional to two sides of another ? D. 5. B. IV. 

5. What are similar Arcs, sectors, or segments? D. 6. B. 
IV. 

6. What is the Altitude of a triangle ? D. 7. B. IV. 

7. What is the Altitude of a parallelogram? Of ai Trapezoid? 
D. 8, 9. B. IV. 

8. Demonstrate the following Proposition : 

** The square described on the sum of two lines is equivalent to the sum 
of the squares described on the lines, together with twice the rectangle 
contained by the lines." P. VIII. B. IV. 

** The square described on the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equivalent to the sum of the squares described on the other two sides." 
P. XI. B. IV. 

" In every quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, the rectangle of the two di- 
agonals, is equivalent to the sum of the rectangles of the opposite sides 
taken two and two." P. XXXIII. B. IV. 

9. Demonstrate Problems 10, 16 and 18. B. IV. 

BOOK V. 

1. What is a regular polygon? D. 1. B. V. 
J^. How many Bides may a regular polygon have? D. 2. B. V. 
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3. Demonstrate the following Proposition : 

** To inscribe a square in a given circle," P. III. B. V. 

4. And the following: 

"In a given circle to inscribe a tegular decagon/* P. VI. B. V. 

5. Also this Theorem : 

'*The arc of a circle is equal to the product Of the hidiuB by the circum- 
ference." P. XV. B. V. 

BOOK VI. 

1. When is a straight line perpendicular to a {)lane? D. 1, 3. 
B. VI. 

2. VHiea is a plane perpendicular to a line ? t>, 2. B. VI. 

3. When are two planes parallel to each other ? D. 3. B. VI. 

4. Define a diedral angle, and the faces and edge of an angle, 
D. 4. B. VI. 

5. What is the measure of a diedral angle ? t). 4. B% VT- 

G. Define a Polyedral angle. What is the face, edge and ver- 
tex of the Polyedral angle ? D. 5. B. VL 

7. Demonstrate the following : 

"Two planes which are perpendicular to the same straight line are paral- 
lel t3 each other." P. IX. B. VI. 

8. *'If two straight lines be cut by three parallel planes^ they will be di- 
vided proportionally." P. XV. B, VL 

9. " The sum of either two of the plane angles which include a triedral 
angle, is greater than the third." P. XIX. B; VI. 

boob: Vir. 

1. Define a Polyedron Prism. Base of the prism. D* 1, 2. 
B. VIL 

2. Describe tlie convex surface of a prism. D. 3* B* Vll. 

3. Define the altitude of a prism% What is a right ]prism? 
D. 5. B. VIL 

4. What is a triangular prism? Parallelopipedon ? D. 7. 
B. VII. 

5. What is a pyramid ? Altitude of a pyramid ? D. 9. B. 
VIL 
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6. Define a Right Pyramid. Slant Height, Truncated Pyra- 
mid. D. 13. B. VII. 

7. What is the altitude of a frustrum ? Slant Height ? D. 14. 
B. VII. 

8. Define the diagonal of a polyedron. Similar polyedrons. 

D. 16. B.vn. 

9. What is a regular polyedron ? Homologous parts of a polye- 
dron ? D. 18. B.VIL 

10. Demonstrate Prop. IV. B. VII : 

** The convex surface of a right pyramid is equal to the perimeter of its 
base multiplied by half its slant height." 

It. Two triangular pyramids, having equivalent bases and equal altitudes, 
are equivalent, or equal in value. P. XV. B. VII. 

12. Two similar pyramids are to each other as the cubes of their homolo- 
gous edges. P. XX. B. VII. Give the general Scholiums to this Theo- 
rem. 

BOOK VIII. 

1. Define a Cylinder, Cone, Sphere, and Spherical Sector. D. 
1. B. VIII. 

2. Define a Great Circle. Small Circle. Zone. Spherical 
Segment. D. U. B. VIH. 

3. "What are the Uiree round bodies treated of in the. Elements 
of Geometry? D. 17. B. VIII. 

4. The solidity of a Cone is equal to its base multiplied by a third of its 
altitude. P. 5. B. VIII. 

6. Every section of a sphere, made by a plane, is a circle. P. VTI. B. 

vni. 

6. The solidity of a sphere is equal to its surface multiplied by a third of 
its radius. P. XIV. B. VIII. 

7. Demonstrate the above Propositions ; also P. XVIII, and 
give General Scholiums. B. VIIL 

BOOK IX. 

1. Define a Spherical Triangle, Lune, Ungula, and the Pole 
of a Circle. D. B. IX. 

2. *'Two Symmetrical spherical triangles arc equivalent." P. 16. B. 
IX. 

3. *'Thc sum of all the angles in any spherical triangle is less than six 
right angles, and greater than two.'* P. XIV* B. IX* 
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4. **The surface of a spherical triangle is equal to the excess of the sum 
of its three angles above two right angles multiplied by the tri-rectaugular 
triangle. P. XVIII. B. IX. 

Many other questions and Propositions might hate been glyen, bat the aboire will be suf- 
ficient to indicate what may be expected in regard to this brancix. 



CHAPTER XV. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Remark. — ^The increased attention giyen to Philosophy in our schools at 
the present day renders it essential that Teachers should be well acquainted 
with this practical science. The references in the following questions on 
Natural Philosophy are to " Peck's Ganot.*' 

Note. — The Author hesitated in making the selection of a Text-Book, to 
which to refer. But the superior merits of ** Peck's Ganot'' induced him to 
take that excellent work, trusting that as soon as it should become known, 
it would be in general use. 

Art. stands for Article. Ex. for Example. Exp. for Experiment. P. 
for Page. Fig. for Figure. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. What is Science? What is a Law? Define IheJJniverse. 
P. 9. 

2. Define Mind. Matter. In what two states may matter ex- 
ist? P. 9. 

3. What are the two divisions of science ? P. 9. 

4. What is Natural Philosophy ? P. 9. 

5. Into what may Natural Philosophy be divided ? P. 10. 

6. How may organized matter be divided ? P. 10. 

7. What are the corresponding divisions of General Physics ? 
T». 10. 

8. What is Physics Proper? Chemistry? P. 10. 

9. What are the Pure Sciences? P. 10. 

10. What are the Mixed Sciences ? P. 10. 

FRELIMINART PRINCIPLES AND MECHANICS OP SOLIDS. 

1. What are Physical Agents? Name them. Art. 1. 

2. Define a Body. An Atom. A Molecule. Art. 2. 

3. What are Molecular Forces? What is Attractive E^t«®X 
Bepellent !E%rces ? Art 2. 
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4. What is the Map of a body? Density? How are bodies 
divided ? Art. 3. 

5. Define solids and fluids. How are fiuids divided ? Art 4. 

6. Define liquids, and gases or vapors. Art. 4. 

7. What are the general properties of bodies ? Art 5. • 

8. Define Magnitude, Form, and Impenetrability. Art. 6, 7. 

9. Define Inertia. Give examples of the principle of Inertia. 
Art 8. 

10. What is Porosity ? Explain the porosity of gold by the 
Florentine. Exp. Art. 9. 

11. Define a Filter. Divisibility. Compressibility. Dilata- 
bility. Art. 10-12. 

12. What is Elasticity ? Give examples of the most and least 
elastic bodies^ Art. 13. 

MECHANICAL PRIXCIPLES. 

1. Define Mechanics. When is a body at rest ? In motion ? 
Art 14, 15. 

2. Give examples of Hectilinear and Curvilinear Moticm. Art. 
16. 

3. Give examples of Uniform Motion. Varied Motion. De- 
fine Velocity. Art. 17. 

4. Define Accelerated and Hctarded Moticm^ Art. 18. 

5. Define and give examples of Forces, Powers and Resistances. 
Art 19; 

6. WTiat three elements determine a force ? Art 20. 

7. What is a Besultant of several forces? Illustrate. Art. 
21. 

8. Explain the parallelogram of forces. Art. 22. 

9. Explain the flight of an Ea^e. The sailing of a boat. 
Art 23, 24. 

10. What is the Resultant of parallel forces acting in the same 
direction? Art. 25. 

11. Acting in different directions? Ex. Art. 25. 

12. When are forces in eqailibriam ? Illustrate. Art. 26. 
.13. Define Gentrifogal force. Centripetal force. Art. 27. 
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14. How does a body move when the centripetal force is de- 
stroyed? Art. 27- 

15. State some of the effects of the centrifugal force. Art. 28. 

16. What is a machine? A Motor? What is the advantage 
of n^achines? Art 29. 

17. Define a Lever. Tell how many classes. Example of 
each. Art. 30. 

18. What are the lever arms? What is the relation between 
the power and resistance? Art% 31. 

19. What is the relation between the power and velocity? 
Art. 31. 

20. Is there any gain of power in using a lever ? Ex. Art. 
81. 

21. Explain the scissors, and nut-cracker. Art. 92. 

22. Name any other simple machines. Art. 33. 

23. What machines are formed by combinations of simple ma- 
chines ? Art* 33. 

24. What are the seven mechanical powers? Name them. 
Art. 33 

PRINCIPLES OF GRAVITATION. 

1. What is the force of Gravity ? What is Universal Gravi- 
tation ? Art. 34. 

2. Explain the law of Universal Gravity. Art* 34. 

3. State Newton's law. Art. 34. 

4. State the effect of gravitation *on the planets* Art. 35. 

5. What are the orbits of planets? What is the force of 
Gravity? Art. 36. 

6. What is the shape of the Earth ? Define a Vertical line. 
Art. 37. 

7. Where do vertical lines meet? Illustrate by example. Art. 
37. 

8. When are vertical lines parallel ? When not ? Give ex- 
ample. Art. 37. 

9. What are antipodes? Define ai horizontal Line. Level. 
Art. 37. 

10. What instruments are constructed on the principle of ver- 
ticals and horizontals ? Art 37. 
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11. Define weight. Center of Gravity, Art. 40. 

12. When is a body in equilibrium ? Give an example. Art. 
41. 

13. What are the three cases of equilibrium ? Give example. 
Art. 42. 

14. Define Stable, Unstable and Neutral equilibrium. Art. 
42. 

15. What bodies are most stable? Illustrate by example. 
Art. 43. 

1 G. How do men and animals maintain a stable position ? Art. 
43. 

17. Where is the center of gravity in man ? 

18. Explain the principle of rope dancing. Art. 43. 

19. Define a balance. Beam. Fulcrum. The scale. Arf. 
44. . 

20. On what principle are bodies weighed ? Art. 44. 

21. What are the requisitions for a good balance? Art. 45. 

22. State the methods of testing a Balance^ Art. 46. 

23. What is the first law of falling bodies? The second? 
Art. 48. 

24. The third ? Illustrate each by an example. Art. 48. 

25. What is an Inclined Plane ? Explain its principle. Art. 
49. 

26. How would you prove the third law of falling bodies? 
Art. 50. 

27. What use is made of flie inclliled pMhe? Art. 51. 

28. What is a screw? A wedge ? Art. 51. 

29. What is a Pendulum? Why does it vibr&te? Art. 52. 

30. Explain the construction of the simple and compound pen- 
dulum. Art. 53. 

31. Explain the laws that govern the vibration of the pendu- 
lum. Art. 54. 

32. Mention some of the Applications of the Pendulum. Art. 
55, 

33. Why do clocks lose time in summer, and gain in winter ? 
Art. 55. 
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ii. What is the length of a second pendulum in New York ? 
Art 55. 

35. Describe a metronome. Art 56. 

PRINCIPLES OF MOLECULAR ACTION. 

1. Define molecular forces. How divided ? Art. 57. 

2. Explain the effects of compressing and stretching bodies. 
Art. 57. 

3. Define Cohesion. Adhesion. Give examples of each. 
Art. 58, 59. 

4. Give example and explain the phenomena of Capillarity. 
Art. 60. 

5. Give examples and illustrate the principles of Absorption 
and Imbibition. Art 62, 63. 

6. What principle is involved in the anecdote Pope Sixtus 
Quintus? Art 63. 

7. What effect will wetting ropes have on their length ? Art. 
63. 

8. What is Tenacity ? What bodies are most tenacious ? Art. 
64. 

9. What is the form of greatest strength ? Art. 64. 

10. Define Hardness and Ductility. Malleability. Art. 65, 
66, 67. 

MECHANICS OF LIQUIDS. 

1. Define Hydrostatics. Hydronamics. Art. 68, 69. 

2. Say what you can concerning the properties of Liquids. 
Art 69. 

3. What is the princif)le of Pascal? Art 70 

4. State and explain the law in regard to the pressure of liquids. 
Art 71. 

5. How is the lateral pressure demonstrated ? Art 72. 

6. Explain the upward pressure of liquids. Art 72. 

7. Explain the Hydrostatic Paradox. Art 74. 

8. What is the principle of the Hydraulic Press ? Art 76. 

9. Illustrate the power of the Hydraulic Press by an example^ 
Art 76. 
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10. Explain the difference between equilibrium of solids ftnd 
liquids. Art. 77. 

11. What are the conditions of equilibrium in the ease of li- 
quids of different densities. Art. 80. 

12. Describe a Water Level and its use. Art. 82. 

13. Describe the principle of the spirit level. Art. 83. 

14. Define a spring. Fountain. Artesian Wells. Art. 85. 

15. Enunciate the principle of Archimides. Art* 86. 
IG. What is a Hydrostatic balance? Art. 87. 

17. Explain the principles of Floating Bodies. Art. 89. 

18. Give examples and illustrate the principles of Flotation. 
Art. 90. 

19. Explain the action of the swimming bladder of Fishes. 
Art. 91. 

20. What is the safest position in the water ? Art 92. 

21. Define Specific Gravity. Art. 93. 

22. How do you find the specific gravity of bodies ? Art 93. 

23. What is Nicholson's Hydrometer ? Art 94. 

24. How do you find the specific gravity of a liquid by the bal« 
ance? Art 95. 

25. Which is the heaviest solid ? Liquid ? Art. 95. 
26* Describe Beaume's Areometer. Art 96. 

27. Describe the principle and object of the Alcoholometer* 
Art. 97. 

28. Define the Lactometer and its use. Art 98. 

GENERAL PROPERTIES OF GASES AND VAPORS. 

1. What is the difference between gases and vapors? Art. 99. 

2. How many known gases are there ? Which have not been 
liquified? Art. 99. 

3. Describe the composition and uses of the Atmosphere. Art 
100. 

4. How is the expansive force of air shown? Art. 101. 

5. How can you show that air has weight ? Art 102. 

6. What can you say of Atmospheric pressure ? Art. 104. 

7. How does pressure vary as we ascend ? Art 104. 
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8. Explain the principle of the Madgeburg Hemispheres, not 
the apparatus. Art. 106. 

9. What is the pressure on the square inch? Art. 107. 

10. Pascal's Experiment in detail, and his mode of reasoning. 
Art. 108. 

. 11. Define a Barometer, and explain its principle. Art. 109. 

12. Describe the Cistern Barometer in all its parts. The Ther« 
mometer. Art. 110. 

13. Describe the siphon Barometer* Art. 111.^ 

14. What are the requisites of a good Barometer? Art. 112. 

15. Where are the fluctuations of the barometer greatest? 
Least? Art. 113. 

16. How is the height of a Barometer for a day or year de- 
termined? Art. 113. 

17. What are the causes of Barometrical fluctuation? Art 
114. 

18. When does the barometer rise? Fall? Art. 114. 

19. Explain the use of the Barometer as a weather glass. 
Art. 114. 

20. Describe the diflerence between the Index and Siphon 
barometer. Art. 115. 

21. On what principle can you measure the heights of moun- 
tains by a barometer? Art. 116. 

22. What is height of the atmosphere? Art. 117. 

23. How are pressures transmitted through gases? Art. 118. 

24. What is the amount of pressure on the human body ? Art. 
119. 

25. How is that pressure sustained? Art. 119. 

26. Describe Mariotte's Law. Its consequence. His Tube. 
Art. 120, 121. 

27. How is the tube used to verify his lawf Art. 121. 

28. Explain the Manometer and the different kinds. Art. 122. 

29. Describe the Open Manometer. Closed Manometer. Art. 
123, 124. 

30. What is the object of the Manometers ? Art 124. 
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AIR PUMP. 

1. What is an Air Pump? When And by whom invented? 
Art. 125. 

2. Give a complete description of the air pump. Art. 125. 

3. Explain clearly the action of the aur pomp. Art. 125. 

4. How may the degree of rarefaction be measured ? Art 126. 

5. Mention some experiments with the air pump. Art 127. 

6. How and why are articles of food preserved in vacuo ? 
Art 128. 

7. What applications are made of this principle? Art. 128. 

8. Explain the difference between the air pump and Condenser. 
Art 129. 

9. How is the degree of condensation measured? Art. 129. 

10. State the effect of condensed air on combustion. Life« 
Divers. Art 129. 

11. Describe an Artificial Fountain. Art. 130. 

12. Describe Hero's Fountain. How prepared for use? Art 
131. 

13. Describe an Intermittent fountain. Art. 132. 

14. Explain the principle of the Atmospheric Inkstand. Art. 
133. 

WATER PUMPS. 

1. What is the difference between an air-pump and a water 
pump? Art 125-134. 

2. Describe in all its parts the Suction and Lifting pump. Art 
135. 

3. Explain the action of this pump. Art. 135. 

4. What and how many forms may be given to the force pump? 
Art 136. 

5. What is the difference between a Fire Engine and a pump? 
Art 137. 

6. How is the fire engine supplied with water? Art. 137. 

7. How high may water be raised by the forcing pump ? Art. 
138. 

8. Describe a Siphon, and tell when it may be used with ad- 
vantage. Art 139. 
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9. Explain the principle and action of the Siphon. Art 139. 

10. Describe the Siphon of constant flow. Art. 139. 

BUOYANCY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

1 . Describe the principle of the Baroscope and its use. Art. 
I-IO. 

2. Give the law of haoyancy^ and tell when a body will rise ia 
tlii^ air. Art. 140. 

0. Describe a Balloon and its use. Art. 141. 

4. What can you say of the history of ballooning? Art. 141. 

r>. With what are balloons filled? Tell how, they are filled. 

Art. 142. 

6. How is the ascensional power regulated ? Art. 142. 

7. What is the use of the barometer? Art. 142. 

8. Describe a Parachute and its use. Art* 143. . 

9. Mention some remarkable balloon ascensions. Art. 144. 

10. Describe the uses of balloons. The great American voy- 
age. Art 144. 

A USTICS. 

1. Define Acoustics. Sound. What is its cause? Art. 145, 
146. 

2. How is sound transmitted? What is a sonorous body? 
irt. 146. 

3. What is a medium ? Explain the vibrating cord. Art. 146. 

4. How is sound imparted to the auditory nerve? Art. 148. 

5. Explain how two sound waves produce silence. Art. 148. 

6. What can you say of sound in vacuuo? Why? Art. 149. 

7. What can you say of the propagation of sound in liquids 
and solids ? Art. 150. 

8. How is it shown that the earth transmits sound ? Art. 151. 

9. What is the velocity of sound? Art. 151. 

10. Do all sounds travel with equal velocity? Art. 152. 

11. Explain the reflection of sound. What is an echo? Art. 
154. 

12. Explain the causes of echoes^ What is a Resonance? 
Art. 155. 
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13. State the causes that modify the intensitj of soondi Art. 
157. 

14. How does wind modify sound? Art. 157. 

15. What effect has a tube on sound? Art. 1^8. 

16. Describe a Speaking Trumpet. Art. 159. 

17. What is the difference between an Ear and speaking trum- 
pet? Art. 160. 

MUSICAL SOUNDS. 

1. Define a Musical Sound. A noise. Art. 161* 

2. What does Pitch depend upon? Art. 162. 

3. What can you say of the limits of Audible Sounds ? Art. 
163. 

4. What is a musical 6cale ? Gamut ? Why so called ? Art. 
164. 

5. Define an Jnterral. A third. Fourth. An octave. An 
Accord. Art. 165. 

6. Define a Consonance. Dissonance. Perfect accord. Art* 
165. 

7. Describe a tuning fork. Its use. Art. 166. 

8. Of what are musical cords made? Art. 167. 

9. State the First and Second laws governing vibrations. Art. 
168. 

10. Give the third and fourth laws governing vibrations. Art. 
168. 

Jl. How can you verify the preceding laws? Art. 169. 

12. Describe a Sonometer and its use. Art. 169. 

13. Upon what principles are stringed instruments made? 

14. What can you say of sound from pipes? Art. 170. 

15. Of pipes with fixed mouth-pieces? Art 172. 

16. Describe a Reed and some of the Reed instruments. Art. 
173. 

17. Describe the Bellows used with wind instruments. Art. 
174. 

18. Explain the different wind instruments. Art. 175. 



I 
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• HEAT. 

1. Define Heat» Cold. Explain the theories of heat. Art. 
177. 

2. Describe the general effect of heat on solids. Art 178. 
, 3. How is the expansion in volume shown? Art. 179. 

4. Wliat can jou say of the expansion of bodies bjheat? 
Art. 179* 

. 5. Is there any valuable use made of expansion and eontrao 
'tion? Art. 179. 

6. Define sensible heat Latent heat Temperature. Art 
180. 

7. On what principle is a thermometer constructed ? Art. 181. 

8. Describe the best thermometer in use. Art. 181. 

9. Describe the process of making a thermometer. Art. 182. 

10. Describe the mode of graduation. Art 183. . 

11. Describe the three principal scales in use. Art 184. 

12. Explain the method of converting^ readings from one scale 
to anether. Art. 185. 

13. How does the alcohol differ from the mercurial thermome- 
ter.^ Art 186. 

14. Give some £tdes for using thermometers. Art. 188. 

15. Describe the two forms of Differential Thermometers. 
Art. 189. 

16. Describe a Pyrometer and its principle. Art. 192. 

« 

RADIATION OF HEAT. 

1. How does it appear that heat may be transmitted through 
space? Art 193. * 

2. State and explain the Xaws of Radiant beat Art 194. 

3. Explain the mutual exchange of heat between bodies* Art. 
195. 

REPLECTION OF RBAT. 

1. Define reflection of heat Point of Incidence. Incident 
ray. Art. 196. 

2. Define a xeflected ray* What ar& the angles of iw:idAx<ii.% 
and reflection f 
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3. Give the lawi which govern the reflection of heat. Art. 
197. 

4. Explain the principles of the concave mirror. Art. 198. 

5. What can you say of the reflecting power of different sub- 
stances.^ Art 199. 

6. Explain Leslie's method of determining the absorbing power 
of bodies.. Art. 200. 

7. Explain the Emission Power of a body. Art 201. 

8. State the cattses which modify the reflecting power of bodies* 
Art 202. 

9. Illustrate the preceding principles by examples. Art 203. 

10. What can you say of the Conductibility of solid bodies ? 
Art. 204. 

11. State the principle in heating liquids. Art. 205. 

12. Are liquids and gases good or bad conductors? Art. 206. 

13. How are liquids and gases heated ? Art 205. 

14. Give some applications of the preceding principles. Art. 
207. 

15. State the laws of expansion of solids, liquids and gases. 
Art 208. 

1 6. Give some examples illustrating the above laws. Art. 209. 

17. Which is the most easily broken, a thick glass or a thin 
one? Why? Art 209. 

18. What eflect has heat on a pendulum ? Art 210. 

19. Explain the theory and construction of Harrison's Gridiron 
Pendulum. Art 210. 

20. Why are liquids more expansible than solids f Art. 211. 

21. At Avhat Temperature has water the greatest density? 
Art. 212. 

22. What blessing flows from this exception to the general law ? 
Art 212. 

23. State the law of expansion of gases. Art 213. 

24. Give some general examples in the applications. Art. 214. 

25. On what does the density of a gas depend? Art 215. 

26. Define Fusion, and tell when it takes place. Art. 216. 

27. Define latent heat. Sensible heat Congelation. Art 
^17, 218. 
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28. What is Crystalization ? Give examples. Art. 219. 

29. What is a freezing mixture? Give an example. Art. 220. 

30. What is vaporization? Condensation? Give example. 
Art. 221. 

31. Which is the most important vapor? Art. 221. 

32. Describe volatile and fixed liquids. Art. 221. 

33. What can you say of evaporation under pressure ? Art. 
222. 

34. Why does a chestnut snap when roasted ? Art. 222. 

35. Why do vapors escape from the surface of liquids ? Art 
223. 

36. When does vapor cease to form? Example. Art. 224. 

37. When is space saturated with vapor ? Example. Art. 
225. 

38. State the causes that accelerate evaporation. 'Art. 226. 

39. Define Ebullition. Give examples. Art. 227. 

40. Give the causes that modify the boiling point of liquids. 
Art. 228. 

41. What effect has the nature of the vessel on ebullition? 
Example. Art. 227. 

42. Explain the principle of Fapin's Digester. Art. 229. 

43. What causes explosions of steam-boilers ? Art. 229. 

44. Explain Dalton's apparatus for measuring the tension of 
vapors. Art. 230. 

45. What is latent heat of vaporization? Art. 231. 

46. Give examples of cold produced by heat becoming latent. 
Art. 232. 

47. Why does evaporation produce cold in surrounding bodies? 
Art. 233. 

48. Explain the experiment with sulphurous acid. Art 233. 

49. Can mercary be frozen ? How ? Art 233. 

50. State what you can in regard to condensation of vapor. 
Art 234. 

51. What degree of heat is required for distillation ?' Art. 237. 

52. Define an Alembic, and tell how distillation is effected? 
Art 238. . 

53. How are gases liquefied ? Art TSfy* 
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54. Explain the apparatus and process of Hqnefying ^Scmic 
acid. Art. 239. 

do. How do you compare bodies with respect to specific hciat ? 
Art. 240. V 

56. Define a Hygrometer. lUustrate. Art. 241. ' 

57. Under what Circumstances does the quantity of aamsture in 
the air vary ? Art. 242> 

58. Explain the Hygroscope and its use. Art« 243. 

59. Explain the pnaciple of the hsar Hygrometer. Art. 244. 
&). What is meant by the hygrometric state of the atmosphere ? 

Art. 245. 

61. Explain how dew, fogs, clouds and rain are formed. Art. 
246. 

62. Define yro«/, snow, hail and winds. Art. 249, 250. 

63. WluLt are the causes of winds? Eegukr? Periodic? 
Variable? Art. 252. 

64. Define an anemometer, and give the Telocity of winds. 
Art. 254. 

65. What are the sources of heat? Art 255. 

66. What are the causes of cold? Illustrate. Art. 2i^6w 

OPTICS. 

1. Define optica. Si^t Explain the tiro themes tf Mfht. 
Art. 257-259. 

2. What are the principal sources of light? A^t 2:^ 

3. Define Opaque and Transparent bodies. Art. 261*^ 

4. Explain the phenomenon of Absorption. Cause. Aiitft S62* 

5. What is a ray of Ught? PencU and Beaiqt of 1^^? 4j*t. 
263. - ' 

6. What is the velodty of light? By wl^w 40termiaed? 
Art. 264. 

7. How does ^ intensiiy of Vgh^ i^ary with the d^stattce? 
Art. 265. 

8. Describe the Pbotometer and its use^ Art 265. 

A. Whdi; can yoii say <^f t}ie Befiection of Light? Olve ex* 
amples. Art 266. 
10. Give and exphm ^% ]ftws pf sefle^tjfiik Art 2Q6k 
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11. What are mirrors ? How are images formed by plane re- 
flectors ? Art. 272. 

12. Explain the Nature of the images formed. Art. 273. 
.13. What is a curved mirror? Concave? Convex mirror? 

Art. 277. 

14. Describe the principal focus of a cdncave mirror. Art. 
278. 

15. What are conjugate Foci ? Radiant? Art. 279. 

16. What can jou saj of the formation of images bj concave 
reflectors ? Art. 280. 

17. Of the formation of images by convex reflectors? Art. 
283. 

BEFRACTIOX. 

1. Explain refraction and its cause. Art. 284. 

2. Give and explain the laws of refraction. Art. 286. 

3. Explain the method of proving refraction experimentally. 

4. Explain some of the phenomena of refraction. Art. 289. 

5. Why does a fish seem higher in water than he is? Art. 289. 

6. Explain the phenomenon of total reflection. Art. 290. 

7. On what principle do you explain the mirage? Art. 291. 

8. Define and explain a prism. What effect has it on light ? 
Art. 293. 

9. Explain Jthe course of a ray through a prism. ' Art. 294. 

10. Wliich way is the ray bent? What is a Lens? Art. 295. 

11. How many kinds, and of what are lenses made ? Art. 296. 

12. Name and describe the six kinds of lenses. Art. 297. 

13. Where are the centres of curvature of a double eonvex 
lens? Art. 297. 

14. Describe the principal Focus and foeal distance. Art. 299, 

15. Explain the action of a convex lens on sight. Art. 298. 

16. Explain the conjugate foci and the laws. Art. 300. 

17. Explain the formation of an image by a lens. Art. 301. 

18. How does the size of the image compare with that of the 
object in different cases? Art. 301. 

19. What kind of images are formed by convex lenses? Art. 
802. 

20. Explain the principle of Butnm^ \^a&<e»%.^* ^n.**^^^* 
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21. Describe a Light-House. Art. 304. 

22. Explain the reflectors used by Fresnel. Art 804. 

23. Define a Solar spectrum. Dispension. Art. 305. 

24. Explain how a Prism acts to scatter rays. Art. 305. 

25. Give the colors of the spectrum in their order. Art. 305. 

26. What are heat and actinic rays ? Art. 305. 

27. What are simple colors ? Why so called? Art. 306. 

28. Explain how the rays of light may be reunited. Art. 308. 
59. From what does the color of a body arise ? Art. 309. 

30. What is Newton's Theory of the colors of bodies? Art. 
309. 

31. What are complementary colors? What is the comple- 
ment? Art. 311. 

32. What is an accidental image ? Explain the images of the 
Sun. Art. 312. 

33. Explain the effect of looking at different colored cloths. 
Art. 312. 

34. Explain the Bainbow. Primary and Secondary. How 
formed? Art. 313. 

35. What is Chromatic aberration? Achromatic combina- 
tions ? Art. 315. 

OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

1. What are some of the most useful optical instruments? 
Art 316. 

2. What is a Telescope? How many classes are there? Art. 
317. 

3. What is the difference between the two classes ? Art. 317. 

4. Describe the Galilean Telescope. Explain the course of 
the rays in it. Art 318. 

5. Describe the Astronomical Telescope, and the course of the 
)rays in it Art 319. 

6. What is the difference between the Terrestrial and Astro- 
nomical Telescopes ? Art 320. 

7. Describe the Reflecting Telescope and the Newtonian Tele- 
scope. Art. 322. 

S. Describe Herschel's and Lord Spss's Telescope. Art. 323, 
S24. • 
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MICROSCOPES. 

1. What is a microscope? How constructed? Art 325. 

2. How is the magnifying power determined? Art. 326. 

3. Explain the principle and construction of a compound mi- 
croscope. Art. 327. 

4. Describe the Magic Lantern, and method of using it Art 
328. 

5. How does the Phantasmagona differ from the magic Lan- 
tern ? Art. 329. 

6. What is the polyrama? What is the Photo-Electric Micro- 
scope? Art 331. 

7. How is the circulation of the blood shown? Art. 33 L 

8. Describe the Solar Microscope. The Diorama. Art. 332. ' 

9. Describe Camera Obscura. For what is it used? Art 
333. 

10. How are the images made erect? Art. 834. 

IL What is the most important application of the camera? 
Art 336. 

12. Give a sketch of the history and use of the Daguerreotype. 
Art. 336. 

13. Explain the difference between Photography and Dagner- 
reotyping. Art. 338. 

STRUCTURE OP THE EYE. 

1. Of what is the Eye composed ? Use and optical properties ? 
Art. 339. 

2. Describe the eye in all its parts. The mechanism of vision. 
Art 340. 

8. What is the average limit of distinct vision ? Art 341. 
4 Why is a person short-sighted?. Long-sighted ? Art. 341. 

5. How are these defects remedied ? Art. 342. 

6. Explain how we are enabled to see clearly with two eyes. 
Art 342. 

7. Explain the theory and construction of the stereoscope. * 
Art, 343. 

MA6NETISH. 

!♦ Define r^<ignetism as a science. Xxaa.^'^X.. ]^\.*'^^Sk» 
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2. How many kinds of magnets are there? Describe each. 
Art. 345. 

3. "What remarkable property does the magnet possess? Art. 
345. 

4. Where is the strongest attraction ? How shown? Art. 346* 

5. What are poles ? Equator ? Give the Theory of magnets. 
Art. 347. 

6. What other theory is there ? Describe the magnetic action 
oMhe earth. Art. 347. 

7. State the laws of 'attraction and repulsion. Art« 348» 

8. What are magnetic bodies ? Magnetized bodies? Art. 349. 

9. Illustrate by examples* Explain the magnetic swan. Art. 
349. 

10. What is coercive force? How is it in different bodies? 
Art. 850. ' ^ 

DIRECTITB FORCE OP MAGNETS. 

1. What direction does a free magnet take? Art. 351. 

2. How is a needle balanced? Is there any other way? Art» 
351. 

a. Why has the earth been regarded as a magnet? Art. 351. 

4. Describe the magnetic meridian. Declination of the needle. 
Art. 352, 

5. What is the annual variation ? Perturbations ? Illustrate* 
Art. 352. 

6. What is a Oompass? Describe it What is its use? Art. 
353. 

7. How is the compass needle prevented from dipping? Art. 
354. 

8. What substances can be permanently magnetized? Art. 
355. 

9. How are bars of steel magnetized? Explain the method 
of single touch. Art 356. 

10. Describe a bundle of magnets. An Armature. Art 357. 

11. What are the advantages of the horse-shoe magnet? Art 
357. 
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1. Define Electricity as a science. Whence the name? Art 
358. 

2. What can you say of the history of electrical disoeveries? 
Art. 359. 

S. What are the principal soaroes of electricity? Art. 360. 

4. Describe the Electroscope. The Electrical Fendulirai. 
Art. 361. 

5. How is it shown that there are two kinds of electricity? 
Art 862. 

6. Explain fully the Hypothesis of the tnio Electrical fluicfe. 
Art. 363. 

7. State the Ictws of electrical attraction and repulsion. Art. 
364. 

8. Describe Conductors and Insulators. Best conductors. 
Art 365. 

9. Give the method of electrifying bodies. Art. 366. 

10. Where is the electricity of a body found? Art 367. 

11. What effect has the form of a body? Power of points? 
Art 368. 

12. Describe Induction. How is an insulated body affected l^ 
Induction? Art 369. 

13. Describe an Electrical Machine. When and by whom in** 
vented? Art. 870. 

14. Explain the operation of the machine. Precautions in 
osmgit Art. 373. 

15. Describe the Electrophorous and its use. The Grold-leaf 
Electrometer and its use. Art. 375. 

16. What is an electrical spark ? How obtained ? Art. 877^ 

17. How is a spark given? Describe an Electrical Stool. 
.Art 378. 

18. Describe an Electrical chime. Electrical Puppet. Wheel. 
Art 381. 

19. Explain the Electrical Egg. Square. Cannon. Their 
use. Art. 384. 

20. Describe the Electrical Condenser and its use. Art. 387. 
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21. Describe the ways in which a condenser maj be discharged. 
Art. 388. 

22. Describe the Discharger and its use. The Leyden Jar. 
Art 390. 

23. Describe the Electrical Battery. How charged and dis- 
charged. Art. 391. 

24. Describe the condensing Electrometer and its use. Art. 
893. 

25. What are the physiological effects of Electricity? Art. 
394. 

26. What are some of the mechanical effects of Electricity? 
Art. 395. 

27. Explain the heating power of Electricity. Art. 396. 

28. Who first showed the identity of lightning and electricity ? 
Art. 397. 

29. What is Atmospheric electricity? Lightning? Thunder? 
Art. 399. 

30. Describe the effects of the thunderbolt, and means of safe- 
ty. Art. 402. 

31. Describe Electrical meteors. Hail. Tornado. Art. 407. 

32. Describe a Lightning-rod and the conditions that it should 
fulfill. Art, 404. 

33. Describe the Aurora BoreaJis. What is its origin? Art. 
408. 

DYNAMICAL ELECTRICITT. 

1. What is Galvanism? Why so called? What is Volta's 
theory ? Art. 410. 

2. Describe the Voltaic Pile. What are the poles? Elec- 
trodes? Art* 412. 

3. What is the electric current? Chemical Theory of the 
Pile? Art. 414. 

4. Describe the carbon Pile, and the effects of the Galvanic 
Battery. Art. 416. 

5. How may a spark be obtained from a Battery? Art. 417. 

6. Describe the heating and Illuminating effects of the Battery. 
Art. 419. 
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7. How is water decomposed by the Battery? Oxydes and 
Salts ? Art. 422. ' ^ 

8. Explain the process of Electrotyping. Gilding and Plating. 
Art. 425. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

1. What is the relation between magnetism and electricity? 
Art. 426. 

2. Explain the action of the electrical current on the needle. 
Art. 427. 

3. Give the principles established by Ampere and his Theory. 
Art. 430. 

4. Describe the Galvanometer. Galvanic Multiplier, and its 
use. Art. 432. 

5. How is an Iron bar converted into a magnet by magnetism? 
Alt. 433. 

6. Describe the Electro-magnet. The Electrical Telegraph. 
Art. 435. 

7. Explain Morse's Hegisterlng Telegraph, and the mode of 
working it. Art 436. 

8. Explain Morse's Manipulator, and Receiver and Alphabet, 
and their uses. Art. 437. 

9. What can you say of Induction by currents, and the prop- 
erties of induced currents. Art. 441. 

10. Describe the Physiological effects of electrical currents. 
Describe Electrical Fishes. Art. 443. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CHEMISTRY.* 

Kemare.— ^The Progressive spirit of the age has iDtroduced Chemistry 
into our Common Schools. Hence candidates preparing themselves for ex- 
amincUions should not stop short of a thorough and accurate knowledge of 
this noble Science, 

The references in the following questions on Chemistry are to "Wells' 
Principles of Chemistry/* Art. stands for article. Ex. for example. Exp. 
for experiment. P. for page. 

♦The principal questions contained in the ftnt fsrax C\»ftVK»\a.^3iwcB5a«Xx^'^acw>''^««K^'^ 
ticipated in the Chapter on Natural Fbttocopb^ . 
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1. What is Inorganic Chemistry? What is a Chemical Ele- 
ment ? Art. 250. 

2. Is anj sabstance positively known to be elementary ? Art. 
250. 

3. What is the number of Chemical Elements? Art. 251. 

4. Into what two great classes are the elements usually divided? 
Art. 252. 

5. How many of the elements are gaseous? How many liquid? 
Art. 252. 

6. How are the elements distributed in nature ? Art 252. 

7. In what condition are they found ? Art, 252. 

8. How are Compound bodies foimed ? Art. 252. 

9. What is the difference between ancient and modem methods 
of explaining Chemical combination ? Art 254. 

10. Define Affinity, and illustrate the characteristics of it. 
Art 255. 

11. Illustrate the third and fourth laws of Chemical Affinity. 
Art 255. 

12. Is the force of Affinity always the same? How shown? 
Art 255. 

13. Is matter under any circumstances ever destroyed? Art 
255. 

14. Under what circumstances will combination occur? Art 
255. 

15. Define Catalysis. Illustrate by an example. Art. 255. 

16. What is understood by the Nascent state? Art. 255. 

17. Do substances enter into combinations in all proportions? 
Art 256. 

18. State the laws which govern Chemical combinations. Art 
256. 

19. State the ./an; of definite proportions. Illustrate. Art 
257. 

20. Explain the law of multiple proportions. Art 258. 

21. Demonstrate the law of equivalent proportions. Art 259. 

22. Explain the law of substitution. Cliemical Equivalents. 
Art 261. 

^S. Illustrate these laws by exampV^a* AiU *i^* 
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24. Maj the numbers expressing eqaivalents be varied and 
changed ? Art 261. 

25. What is the unit of comparison in England and the United 
States? Art. 261. 

26.- Explain the law of combmation by fixed equivalents. Art. 
261. 

27. Explain equivalent volumes. Art. 262. 

28. On what Theory is Chemical combination explained? 
Art 263. 

29. How is the doctrine of equivalent proportions explained by 
the Atomic Theory ? Art 263. 

30. Is there a relation between the atomic weight of an ele- 
ment and its capacity for heat ? Art 264. 

CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE AND SYMBOLS. 

1. What three great classes of substances are recognized by 
Chemists ? Art 263. 

2. Define an Acid» Give an example. What are Bases? 
Example. Art 265. 

3. Define an Alkali. Example. What are Salts ? Example. 
Art. 265. 

4. How may the properties of the Acids and Alkalies be illus- 
trated? Art 265. 

5. What is the difference between an Acid and an Alkali? 
Art 265= 

6. What are Neutral bodies ? Give example. Art. 266. 

7. What is the origin of Chemical Nomenclature? Art. 267» 

8. Explain the Nomenclature of the elements. Art 268. 

9. What are Unary compounds^ Ternary "i Give example. 
Art 269. 

10. What are the compounds of Oxygeii called? Chlorine, 
&c. ? Art. 269. 

11. What is a Protoxyd? Binoxyd? Give example. Art 
269. 

12. How are Acid .compounds of Oxygen named? Art. 269. 

13. How are the different acid compounds distinguished ? Art. 
270. 
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14. How are Salts napaed? Give examples. Art# 271. 

15. What do the prefixes hypo and hyper designate? Art- 
271. 

IG. What two classes of Salts have been reorganized in Chem- 
istry? Art. 271. 

17. Why are symbols used in Chemistry? Art. 272. 

18. Explain the symbols of Elements. Art 273. 

19. Explain the symbols of Compounds. Art. 273. 

20. What are demical formulae ? Art. 274. 

21. How is the composition of Salts indicated by symbols? 
Art. 274. 

22. What constituent is placed first? Art. 274. 

23. Write out the proper symbols of Nitre. 

24. What are Reactions and Reagents ? Art. 275. 

25. Explain Isomerism. Give example. Art. 276. 
2G. Explain Alstrophism. Give example. Art. 277. 

27. Write out Marble by the proper symbols. 

28. Write out Alcohol by the proper symbols. 

29. Write out Chloroform by the proper symbols. 

30. Spell Sugar, Chemically. 

NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 

1. How are the elements divided? Is this a natural division? 
Art. 278. 

2. How many Metalloids are there ? Name them. Art. 278. 

3. What are the characteristics of the metalloids ? Art. 278. 

4. When and by whom was Oxygen discovered ? Art 279. 

5. What can you say of the importance and distribution of 
Oxygen ? Art. 280. 

6. How is Oxygen usually procured? Give an example. Art. 
281. 

7. Describe the method of generating Oxygen from Chlorate 
of Potassa. Art 281. 

8. AVFiy do you mix Manganese with the Chlorate of Potassa? 
Art 28 1. 

9. What is the chemical reaction in this experiment? Art. 281 . 

10. Do i>hinti evolve oxygen? What experiment proves this? 
Art. 281. 
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11.. What are the properties of oxygen? Illustrate. Art. 282. 

12. Explain the action of oxygen on other suhstances. 

13. What is spontaneous combustion? 

14. Why do leaves, ^|^d and fruit decay? Art. 282. 

15. What is a supporter of combustion ? A combustible oody ? 
Art. 282. 

1 6. Why do you usually apply heat to cause combustion to 
commence ? Art. 282. 

17. What analogy is there between combustion and respiration? 
Art. 283. 

18. How may iron wire be burned ? Explain. Art. 282. 

19. What eflfect has pure oxygen on animal life ? Art. 284. 

20. Illustrate the various conditions under which oxygen exists 
in combination. Art. 285. 

21. What is Ozone? By whom discovered? Art 287. 

22. How may Ozone be obtained ? Art. 287. 

23. How is Ozone proved to be simply modified oxygen? Art. 
287. 

24. What can you say of the daily consumption* of oxygen ? 
Art 288. 

25. What is said of the management of gases ? Art. 289. 

26. What precautions are necessary in collecting gases ? 

27. How may gases be transferred from one vessel to another? 
Art. 289. 

28. Describe Gasometers. How constructed ? Art 290. 

29. What effect will oxygen have on the red wick of a candle? 

30. Explain iron rust and the burning of a candle. 

HYDROGEN. 

1. Give the history of Hydrogen, the symbol and density. 
Art 291. 

2. How is hydrogen obtained in the greatest purity ? Art. 293. 

3. Why does the Blacksmith sprinkle his fires with water? 
Art 293. 

4. What are the j)roperties of hydrogen? Art 294. 

5. What is said of the lightness of hydrogen ? Art 294* 

6. What is said of the inflammabWitj ot V^^cco^^tl*^ lss?unS^' 
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7. Will dxygen and hydrogen unite of their own accord? Art. 
296. 

8. What are the best explosive mixtures of oxygen and hydro- 
gen? Art. 296. # 

9. Explain the hydrogen gun. Art 296. 

10. What is said of the heating effects of the hydrogen flame? 
Art 299. 

11. Describe the oxyhydrogen blow pipe. Art 300. 

12. Describe the Drummond light Art 301. 

13. What is said of the nature of hydrogen? Art, 302. • 

14. What compounds does hydrogen form with oxygen ? Art 
303. 

15. What is the composition of water ? How formed? Art. 
305. 

1 6. Describe the Endiometer. Give the history of water. 
Art 306. 

17. What are the properties of water? Art 307. 

18. What can you say of the purity of water? Art. 310. 

19. What can you say of spring waters? Mineral springs? 
Art 312. 

20. Of Saline Springs ? Thermal Springs ? Biver Water ? 
Art 314. • 

2^1. Why is the sea salt? Art 316. 

22. What can you say of the relative fitness of waters for use ? 
Art 317. 

23. Describe hard water. Sofl water. 

24. How may the presence of air in water bo demonstrated ? 
Art. 320. 

25. How may absolutely pure water be obtained ? Art 320. 

' 26. What can you say of the solvent properties of water? 
Art 321. 

27. Of the chemical properties of water ? Art. 322. 

28. What is a hydrate ? An anhydrous Ixxly ? Art. 322. 

29. Describe peroxide or binoxide of hydrogen. Art 323. 

30. How is it formed, and what are its properties? Art 323. 
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J* 

NITROGEN. 

1. Wliat is the history of Nitrogen? Its nature and distribu- 
tion ? Art. 324. 

2. What plants contain it in greatest abundance ? Art. 325. 

3. How is Nitrogen obtained ? What are its properties ? Art. 
325. 

4. Wliat can you say of the combination of nitrogen ? Art. 
327. 

5. What peculiarity has nitrogen in composition ? Art. 328. 

6. What is said of nitrogen in the animal system ? Art. 328. 

7. What is said of the elementary character of nitrogen ? Art. 
328. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

1. How was aiV regarded by the ancients? Art. 829. 

2. When was the existence of separate gases first determined? 
Art. 329. 

3. What is the composition of tlie air ? Art. 330. 

4. In what condition do oxygen and nitrogen exist in the air ? 
Art. 330. 

5. What is the proportion of Carbonic Acid in the air ? Art. 
330. 

6. What is said of the unifonnity of the condition of the at- 
mosphere ? Art. 330. 

7. How much Ammonia is there in. the air ? Art. 330. 

8. What office does Nitrogen appear to sustain in the atmos- 
phere ? Art. 330. 

9. What is the magnetic condition of the atmosphere ? Art. 
330. 

10. How is air analyzed? How are its elements determined? 
Art. 331. 

11. Describe an Aspirator. Art. 331. 

12. How may compounds of oxygen and nitrogen exist? Art. 
332. 

13. Describe Nitric Acid. Write the symbols for it. Art. 333. 

14. Describe its history, distribution and preparation. Art. 
334-336. 
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15. What circumstances led to its discovery? Art. o36. 

16. Give the properties of Nitric Acid. What effect has light 
upon it ? Art. 337. 

17. Describe its chemical character. How does it act upon 
Tegetable fibres? Art. 338. 

18. Describe the action of Nitric acid on the metals. Art. 339. 

19. Describe the composition of Nitrates. Art. 340. 

20. What does N. O. stand for? Mention its nature. Art. 
341. 

21. How is protoxyd of Nitrogen prepared? Give its prop- 
erties. Art. 343. 

22. Describe NO^. Name its properties. How prepared. 
Art. 345. 

23. Name and describe NO3.— NO^.— NOg. Art. 346, 347. 

24. Is.Hyponitrous Acid a vapor or liquid? Art. 346. 

25. What are the properties of Peroxyd of Nitrogen? Art. 
347. 

CHLORINE. 

1. Give the history of Chlorine. Distribution. Art. 348. 

2. How is it prepared ? Give its properties. Art. 350. 

3. What precautions arc to be observed in its preparations? 
Art. 350. 

4. What is the density of Chlorine? Can it be liquefied? 
Art. 351. 

5. What combinations does chlorine form with water? Art. 
351. 

6. What are the relations of chlorine to combustion ? Art 352. 

7. Wliy does phosphorus burn in chlorine with feeble light? 
Art. 352. 

8. AVIiat effect does light have upon the mixture of chlorine 
and hydrogen ? Art. 353. 

9. What experimept illustrates this ? Art, 353. 

10. Explain the theory of bleaching by chlorine. Art. 354. 

11. What is said of chlorine as a disinfecting agent ? Art. 355. 

12. Mention the compounds of Chlorine. Art. 356. 

13. Describe H. CI. Tell how prepared. Art. 357. 
14. Explain the chemical rcacliou iu this case. 
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L5. Describe the Muriatic acid of commerce. Art. 3G0 

16. What is Aqua Regia? How formed? Give its proper- 
ties. Art. 361. 

17. What is said of the oxyd of Chlorine? Art. 362. 

18. What is hypochloixws acid? Art. 363. 

19. Name and describe CAO. CI. O., and give its properties. 
Art. 365. 

20. Describe CI. O3, and give its properties. Art. 365. 

21. Name and describe KO. CI. O^, and give its properties. 
Art. 367. 

22. What is said of the Chloride of Nitrogen? Art. 369. 

23. What was the original method of bleaching ? Art.*370. 

24. Describe the present method of bleaching. Art. 370. 

25. What is the natural state of cotton fibres ? Art. 370. 

26. Give the whole process of bleaching cotton goods. Art. 
370. 

IODINE. 

1 . When and by whom was Iodine discovered ? Art. 370. 

2. Give its natural history and distribution in nature. Art. 
371. 

3. How is it formed ? Give its properties. Art. 373. 

4. What effect has Iodine on the metals ? Art. 374. 

5. What is the test of Iodine ? Describe its principal salt. 
Art. 374. 

BROMINE. 

1. Who discovered Bromine? How obtained? Properties? 
Art. 375. 

2. How does Bromine act upon the metals ? Art. 378. 

3. What are its uses and compounds ? Art. 378. 

FLUORINE, 

1. Describe Fluorine. Why is it difficult to obtain it? Art. 
379. 

2. Describe Hydrofluoric acid. Tell how prepared. Art. 379. 

3. Describe the following compounds: CAF. SO3. HO. 
CaO. SO3. HF. 
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srLPHtTR. 

1. What is the history of Sulphur? Art 380. 

2. Describe its properties. "What are its commercial forms? 
Art. 381. 

3. What is its affinity for other elements ? Art. 382. 

4. In what two forms does Sulphur crystalize ? 

5. What is the Milk of Sulphur? Art 384 

G. Describe the compounds of Sulphur and oxygen. Art, 385. 

7. Describe SOg, its production and properties. Art. 387. 

8. Describe how SO 3 is made on a large scale. Art. 388. 

9. Wliat is Nordhausen Sulphuric Acid ? Art. 390. 

10. Explain the action of SO 3 on the metals and fibres. Art 
392, 332. 

11. Describe SO^ and US. Giv* their properties. Art. 395. 

12. Why do surfaces painted with lead blacken on exposure to 
this gas ? Art. 395. 

. 13. Why are zinc paints, for many situations, preferable to 

lead? Art 395. 

14. What effect has tellurium upon the animal system? Art. 
397. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

1. Give the history of Phosphorus and its distribution. Art. 
398. 

2. How is phosphorus obtained? Give its properties. Art. 
401. 

3. What is said of its solubility and in£ammability ? Art 401. 

4. Why is phosphorus good for the manufacture of matches ? 
Art 401. 

5. What experiments illustrate the characteristics of phospho- 
rus? Art. 401. 

, 6. Describe the poisonous properties of phosphorus. Art. 401. 

7. Describe AUotropic or Atmospheric phosphorus. Art. 402. 

8. Relate the history and origin of matches. Art. 403* 

9. How is phosphoric acid prepared ? Art. 405. 

10. What are its properties ? Art 405. 
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1 !• Describe Phosphoretted Hydrogen, and tell how it is pre- 
pared. Art 407. 

12. Wli^ phenomenon attends its evolutioa in air? Art. 407. 

13*. Describe its prc^rties. Describe the Will O* the Wisp. 
Art. 407. 

BORON. 

1. What is said of Boron? Its properties? Art 410. 

2. Describe Boracic acid. How is it collected? Art 410. 

3. What is a flux ? Why is borax valuable as a flux ? Art. 
411. 

SILICON. 

1. Eelate the history of Silicon. Is the pure element known? 
Art 412. 

2. Describe Silica. Quartz. Amethyst Sand. Art 413. 

3. Give the properties of each; Art 414. 

4. What are examples of natural silicates? Art 414. 

5. Describe fluosilicre acid. Art 415. 

CARBON. 

1. What can you say of Carbon? Its specific gravity? Art 
416. 

2. In what condition is carbon found naturally? Art. 416. 

3. Under what circumstances is the diamond found ? Art. 417. 

4. How is it cut ? In what form is it cut for jewelry ? Art. 
417. 

5. What is the origin of the diamond? Art 417. 

6. How large a diamond has ever been found? Art. 418. 

7. Have any attempts been made to manufacture diamonds ? 

8. What is a graphite? What is said of its use? Art. 419. 

9. Describe gas, carbon, mineral coal, its properties. Art. 421. 

10. Describe Anthracite coal. Coke. Cliarcoal. Art. 425. 

11. How is Charcoal formed ? Soot? Lampblack? Proper- 
tics of each ? Art 427. 

12. What is said of the compounds of carbon and oxygen? 
Art. 428. 

13 Describe COg. Preparation and properties. How solidi- 
fied? Art 483. 
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14. What are the properties of solidified gas? Art 433. 

15. What are petrifactions ? Art. 435. 

16. Describe the natural production of COg. Art. 436, 437. 

17. Explain the formation of the carbonates. Art. 438. 

18. Describe CO. formation and properties. Art. 439. 

1 9. What is Cyanogin ? How prepared ? Properties ? Art. 
442. 

20. Give the analysis of Prussiate of Potash and Prussian 
Blue. Art. 444. 

21. Give the analysis of P-russic Acid and properties. Art* 
447. 

22. How is it supposed to occasion death ? Art, 447. 

23. Describe organic acid. Art. 450. 

24. What is light Carburetted hydrogen ? Art. 452. 

25. Describe C^. H^. preparation and properties. Art. 454. 

26. How is illuminating gas made? Coal gas? Art* 456. 

27. Describe the whole process of making and purifying coal 
gas. Art. 457, 458. 

28. Describe the explosive compounds of illuminating gas. 
Art. 455. 

29. Give the history of the introduction of gas. Art. 460. 

COMBUSTION. 

1. What was the original supposition concerning fire ? Art 
462. 

2. Explain the general principles of the phlogistic theory. 
Art. 462. 

3. By what experiment was the phlogistic theory overturned ? 
Art. 463. 

4. Define Combustion. Supporters of combustion. Art 464. 

5. Define Combustibles and Burnt bodies. Art. 465. 

6. Describe the difference between combustion and explosion. 
Art. 466. 

7. What is the origin of heat in combustion ? Art. 467. 

8. Is the quantity of heat increased by the rapidity of combus- 
tion? Art. 469. 

9. Is any matter lost during combustion? Art. 470.. 
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10. What are the ordinary products of combustion ? Art 472. 

11. What good does blowing the fire do? Art 473. 

12. How much heat will a pound of charcoal in burning evolve? 
Art. 474. 

13. Upon what does the light which accompanies combustion 
dein^nd? Art. 475. 

] 4. Describe flame. Art. 475. 

1 'i. What are the materials for lUumination ? Art. 476. 

1 G Explain the combustion of a candle. Art 477. 

17. Explain the structure of flame. Art. 478. 

1 8. What is essential to the existence of flame ? Art. 480. 
10. Explain the principle of Davey's safety lamp, — not the 

lamp. Art. 481. 

20. Give the requisites for an artificial light. Art. 482. 

21. Describe the Argand lamp. Art. 483. 

22. Describe the Blow Pipe. Art. 483. 

METALIC ELEMENTS. 

1. What can you say of the abundance of the metals ? Art* 
487. 

2. What are the essential characteristics of the metals ? Art 
488. 

3. What is said of their hardness? Density? Malleability? 
Ductility? Art. 488. 

4. Of their Tenacity? Fusibility? Welding? Volubility? 
Art 488. 

5. Describe Alloys. Amalgam. Do all the metals crystalize? 
Art. 491. 

6. Describe the metals in the order of their affinity for oxygen. 
Art. 492. 

7. How may the metals be classified? Art 493. 

8. Which are the Noble metals ? Why so called ? Art. 493. 

9. Describe Potassium. Give its symbol. Specific giavity. 
Art. 494. 

10. What is said of its distribution? Preparation? Proper- 
ties? Art 497. 
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11. Describe KO. How prepared? Properties? Caustic 
Potassa? Art. 499. 

' 12. Describe KO. CO^. KOj. COj. Give the properties 
of each. Art. 502. 

13. Describe Niter. Give the symbols. Properties. Art. 
503, 504. 

14. Describe Gun-powder. Symbols, properties and elements. 
Art. 505. 

15. How b Gun-powder manufactured ? Art. 506. 

IG. Is the explasion of Gun-powder instantaneous? Art. 506% 
17. How is the 3oodness of powder tested ? Art. 506. 

SODIUM. 

1 . Describe Sodium. Where does it occur in r ature ? Art. 
50G. 

2. Describe NaO. HO. Also Na CL, and give the properties 
of each. Art. 510. 

3. Is common Salt a Chemical salt? Why? Art. 512. 

/ 4. What proportion of salt exists in sea water? Art 512. 

5. What can you say of the solubility of salt? Art. 512. 
^ 6. Say what you can of NaO, SOg-f lOHO. Art. 513. 

7. Describe in detail NaO, CO3+IOHO. Art. 514. 
' 8. Describe a reverberatory furnace. Art. 514, Note. 

9. Give the history and introduction of Carbonate of Soda. 
Art. 514. 

10. Describe Bicarbonate of Soda. Also NaO. NO5. Art. 
515, 517. 

AMMONIUM. 

1. What is Ammonium? Give its symbol. Art 519. 

2. Analyze Sal-Ammoniac, and give its symbols. Art 520. 

3. Describe 17. H^O. The preparation and properties. For 
what used ? Art. 521. 

4. Analyze NH^S-f-HS. What are the properties of the Al- 
kalies ? Art 528. 

5. Which are the Alkaline earths? Art* 529. 
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BARITJM AND STRONTIUM^ 

1. Describe Barium and BaO, and BaCl. Art 530. 

2. Describe Strontium. Also SrO. For what used ? . Art 
531. 

CALCIUM. 

1. What is Calcium? Its equivalent ? Symbol? Art 532. 

2. Give the properties and atomic weight of CaO. Its use. 
Art. 533. 

3. What can you say of Mortars and Cem*^ts ? Art. 535. 

4. Describe Hydraulic Cements. CaO. CO^. Art. 536, 537. 

5. How may the durability of stone be tested ? Art. 539. 

6. Describe in detail CaO, SO3+2HO; also Ca, CL Art. 
540-542. 

MAGNESIUM. 

1. Describe Magnesium. Where found? Art. 543. 

2. Analyze Mgo. Give the symbols and properties of Epsom 
Salts. Art. 545. 

3. Also of Mgo, CO 2 4 Give the properties of the alkaline 
earths. Art. 547. 

ALUMINIUM. 

1. Describe Aluminium and its Oxyd. Art 549, 550. 

2. Describe and name AlgOg. 3SO3+KO, SO3+24HO. 
Art. 551. 

3. How is Alum manufactured ? Art. 552. 

4. How does Alumina act in dyeing? What are lakes? Art. 
552. 

5. What is Carmine? Clay? Art. 553, 555.. 

GLASS AND POTTERY. 

1. What is Glass? How made? Bohemian glass? Art 
557, 558. 

2. What is the composition of Common white glass? Art 
558. 

3. Analyze Green Glass. Flint Glass. Colored glass. Art 
559. 

4. Describe EnameL Annealing. AiV. l)^\,^^^% 
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5. Of what b porcelain made? For what is it used?. Art 
564. 

IROK. 

1. Give the history and distribution of Iron. Art. 565. 

2. Is malleable iron found in nature ? How made ? Art. 565. 

3. How maj chemicallj pure iron be obtained ? Art. 565,. 

4. Name and describe the compounds of iron and oxygen. 
Art. 566. 

5. What are the principal ores of iron ? Art 571. 

6. Name and describe Fe S^. For what is iron used? 

7. Describe Cast Iron. The melting of Iron. Art 577. 

8. Describe bar-iron. SteeL Give the properties of each. 
Art 579. 

MANGANESE AND CHKOMIUM. 

1. What are the properties of Manganese ? Where is it found? 
Art. 582. 

2. Mention the compounds of Manganese. Art. 582. 

3. Describe Chromium and all its compounds. Art. 583. 

4. Name PbO. CrOg. Also CaOg. Art 584, 585. 

5. For what are the last two substances used ? Art. 585. 

COBALT AND NICKEL. 

1. Describe Cobalt and its oxyd. Also Sympathetic Ink. 
Art 586, 587. 

2. What is Nickel ? Analyze German Silver. Art 588. 

ZINC AND CADMIUM. 

1. Describe Zinc. Its properties. Its equivalent Art 590. 

2. How is Zinc reduced from its ores ? Art. 590. 

3. What is galvanized iron ? What is ZnO ? For what uses? 
Art. 593. 

4. Describe Cadmium. Art. 594. 

LEAD AND TIN. 

1. What is said of the distribution of le<zdf What is Galena? 
Art. 595. 
2. What are the properties of lead? Its ^tom^wcoaa't Iceu* 
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3. What effect does water have on lead ? Art. 597. 

4. What salts arrest the action of water on lead ? Art. 597. 

5. Describe and name PbO.— 2PB0. PbOg— PbO. COg. 
Art. 598, 599. 

6. What are antidotes to lead poisoning ? Art. 600. 

7. How are shot made ? Composition ? Art. 601. 

8. What is Zinc ? The cry of tin ? What is putty powder ? 
Art. 603. 

9. Describe Sn CI. and Sn Sg. What is tin plate? Art. 605. 

10. Analyze Britannia metal and Pewter. How are pins made ? 
Art. 605. 

COPPER AND BISMUTH. 

1. What is said of the occurrence of Copper in Nature ? Art. 
606. 

2. What are the properties of Copper ? Why does it corrode ? 
Art. 607. 

3. What is the best solvent of Copper ? Art. 608. 

4. Describe and give the properties of CuO — CuOg — CuO, 
SO3. Art. 610, 611. 

5. Analyze CuO, NO^. Also Verdigris. Art. 612, 613. 

6. Describe the characteristics of the salts of copper. Art. 
614. 

7. Analyze brass. Gun-metal. Bell-metal. Bronze. Art. 
615. 

8. Describe Bismuth and its compounds. Art. 61 6. 

ANTIMONY AND ARSENIC. 

1. What can you say of Antimony, its use and properties ? 
Art. 618. 

2. What are the chief compounds of Antimony ? Art. 619. 

3. Describe Tartar Emetic. For what used ? Art. 620. 

4. In what form does Arsenic occur in Nature ? Art 621» 

5. How is the Arsenic of commerce prepared? Art. 621. 

6. Describe AsO^ and AsO^. Give their properties. Art. 
622. 

7. Give the teste for Arsenic in del«a. A.iV.^^^^'^^* 
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8. How ma J Antimonj be distinguished fitMn Arsenic? Art. 
626. 
9- What amount of Arsenic is fatal? Art. 626. 

V 

MEBCURT. ! 

1. What can you say of Mercury? Art. 628. 

2. At whai temperature does mercury freeze? Boil? Art. 
629. 

3. What is said of its power to resist ozydatioii ? Art 629« 

4. Describe Blue PilL Mercurial Ointment Art. 631. 

5. Analyze Calomel and HyCl. — Uj^O. Art 632-635, 

6. Describe Hy S. What are the uses of Mercury? Art 
637, 638. 

7. Describe the alloys of Mercury. How are mirrors made? 
Art 039. 

SILVER. 

1. Give the history of silver, and its distribution. Art ^40. 

2. How is silver obtained from the ores? Art. 641. 

3. How is silver freed from lead ? What is a Cupel ? Art 
643. 

4. What are the solvents of silver? 

5. Describe Ago NO^. For what is it used? Art. 647. 

6. Analyze Ag CI. Give its uses. Art. 649. 

7. What is standard silver in U. S. and Great Britain ? Art-* 
649. 

8. How may articles be silvered ? Plated ? Art 649. 

9. What is dead silver? What is a test for silver? Art 649. 

10. How may glass be silvered? Art. 650. 

GOLD. 

1. Give the Natural history of Gold. Art. 651. 

2. How is gold obtained from the esariih? Art. 651. 

3. What are the properties of gold and its eompounda? Art 
652. 

4. How is perchloride of gold jHrepafed ? For what uaed ? 
Art. 653. 

5. In wJW egndit Jon is gold used m ike «c\j&^ ki^«^&%« 
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6. How is the purity expressed ? How obtained? Art. 654. 

7. What is Assaying ? Quartation ? Bullion ? Art. 655. 

8. How is fine gold prepared ? Gdd leaf? Art. 656. 

PLATINUM. 

1 . How and where is platinum formed in nature ? Art. 657. 

2. Mention the properties of platinum. Its infusibility. Art. 
658. 

S. What can you say of its solubility ? Uses ? How manu-> 
factured? Art. 658. 

4. Describe PtO— PtOa— PtQ— PtClg. Art. 659, 

5. How is spongy platinum prepared? Platinum Black? 
Art. 659. 

OBGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

1. Define Organic Chemistry. 

2. Describe the compositicm of organic substances. Art. 666. 

3. How are so many different organic compounds produced 
from so few elements ? Art, 666. 

4. What organic bodies as a class are generally wanting in 
Nitrogen ? Art, 666, 

5. What are characteristics of organic and inorganic bodies ? 
Art. 667, 

6. What circumstances attend the decomposition of organic 
bodies ? Art. 667. 

7. What is the principal origin of organic substances ? Art, 
668. 

8. What are Compound Radicals ? Describe them. Art 669. 

9. Describe the essential immediate principals of plants. Art. 
670. 

10. Describe Vegetable Tissue. Starch. Gum. Sugar. 
A«t. 671, 

11. Name and describe Cjg Hj^ O^q. Analyze Gum. Cot- 
ton, Art 674, 675* 

12. Describe Collodian, Parchment, Paper. Art. 676-678. 

13. What can you say of the deatnwi&^^ ^va,>SJ^\^^ ^=5^ -^^^. 
Art. 679. % 
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14. Of P3rroligneous Acid ? Creosote ? Tar ? Mineral OUs ? 
Art. 680-683. 

15. Of Asphaltum ? Of the contents of the cells of plants ? 
Art. 684, 685. 

16. What is the difference between wood, sugar and gum? 
Art. 690-693. 

17. What is the difference between Cane and Grape Sugar ? 
Art 702. 

18. Analyze and describe Albumen, Caseine and Gluten. Art 
704.' 

19. What is the difference between Proteine and Albuminous 
substances ? Art. 708, 709. 

20. What distinguishes living from dead organized matter? 
Art. 711. 

21. What is putrefaction? Fermentation? Yeast? Art. 713- 
715. 

22. Describe the different kinds of fermentation. Art. 716. 

23. What can you say of poisons, contagions? Art. 719. 

24. Name and describe O^ C^ H^, and all its derivatives. Art. 
721. 

25. Analyze Beer, Wine, Ardent Spirits, Bread. Art. 722- 
729. 

26. Describe all the products of the action of acids upon alco- 
hol. Art. 732. 

27. Analyze Ether, Chloroform, and point out the difference. 
Art. 741. 

28. Analyze and describe aU the vegetable acids. • Art. 745. 

29. Name the properties of C^ O^ H^ — C^ H^ Ok^ — Tan- 
nin. Art. 746, 747. 

30. How is Leather made? Ink? Gallic Acid? Art. 751- 
753. 

31. Describe the Organic Alkalies.* Also C35 H^i NO^. 
Art. 755. 

32. Describe and give the properties of Quinine and Strych- 
nine. Art. 757, 758. 

SJ. Describe the Organic Coloring substances. Calico print- 
/>7^. Art. 7 61-7 64% 
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34. Say what you can of Oils, Fats and Resins. Art. 769. 

35. What can you say of Elastic Gums ? Gutta Percha ? 
Art- 779-795. 

36. Describe briefly the nutrition and growth of plants, soils 
and manures. Art. 796-804. 

37. What can you say of animal organizations ? Art. 807. 

38. Describe the proximate animal constituents. Art. 808. 

39. What can you say of the composition of the Brain? 
Nerves? Skin? Art. 814, 815. ^ 

• 40. What is the composition of Hair? Wool? Hoofs? Teeth? 
Art. 81 6-818. 

41. Describe the composition of the Blood. Its circulation. 
Art. 824. 

42. Describe digestion and its functions. Nutrition. Art. 826. 

43. Describe in detail respiration and the composition of the 
lungs. Art 826. 

44. What are the uses of respiration ? Is the skin a respira* 
tory organ ? Art. 827. 

45. Describe the nature and fu&ctions of food. Art. 828. • 

46. What are the relative values of different meats and vege- 
tables as nutritive qualities ? Art. 831. 

47. What can you say of the relation between animals and 
plants? Art. 832. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 

Remark. — In these days of National trials every person permitted to 
cf 08« i1»£ threshold of the ac/iool'room^ as a teacher of youth, should be thor- 
oughly imbued with the fundamental principles of his Government, and 
breathe nought but the vital air of pure loyalty. 

Note. — The references in the following questions on the Science op Gov- 
ernment, are to MANsriELD*s Political Economy. Art. stands for article. 
P. for page. 

1. What do you understand hj Sovereignty i Art. 1. 

2. Give clearly your idea of Government Art. 2. 

3. Define Law. What is a ConstitolVoxk^ l^s\.»'^^ V% 

4. Define a Despotism. A Hoiiai:(^\i7* .^3rt« ^^ ^* 

9 
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5. Explun clearly the difference, if anj, between a Republic 
and a Democracj. Art. 7, 8. 

6. In what does a Republic or Democracj differ from an Aris- 
tocracy ? Art. 7, 8, 9. 

7. Wherein did the Republic of Athens differ from that of the 
"United States?" Art. 7. 

8. What is the difference between a Party and a Faction ? 
Art. 10, 11. 

9. What is a Legislature? Congress? Art. 12, 13. 

10. How does Legislative power differ from Executive ? Art. 
14, 15. 

11. Describe the Judiciary, Art. 16. 

12. Li what does StattUe Iaw differ from Common Lawf 
Art. 17, 18. 

13. Which is superior. Common or Statute Law? Art. 18. 

14. What is a Corporation? A Charter? A Court? Art. 
19, 20. 

15. Define the terms, Municipal. Jurisdiction. Art. 22, 23. 

16. What do you understand by Impeachment? Crime? 
Art 24-27. 

17. Explain the difference between a Verdict and a Judgment. 
Art 25, 26. 

18. What is Treason ? Explain in detail in what it consists. 
Art 28. 

19. What is the difference between Treason and Revolution? 
Art 28-32. 

20. Define Felony. Reprieve. Diplomacy. Art 29, 30, 31. 

21. What is the distinction between Diplomacy and Aristocra- 
cy ? Art. 31. 

22. WhvX\&2ji Ex PoU Facto Law ^ Art 33. 

23. Describe a Bill of Attainder. Art 34. 

24. What dp you understand by a Bill? Revenue? Art 35, 
36. 

25. What is a Treaty f Art. 37. 

26. Li what way does a Foreigner become a citizen? Art. 
S8. 

27. What do you understand by Bajofcrn^tcjl ki\* ^^* 
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28- What is a Test Act ? Art. 40. 

29. Define the terms Ballot and Quorum. Art. 41, 42. 

30. What do you understand by Majority and Minority ? Art 
43. 

31. What is the distinction between a Majority and Plurality? 
Art. 44. 

32. What is an Indictment ? A Grand Jury ? Art. 45, 46. 

33. What do you understand by Taxes f A Legal Tender ? 
Art. 47, 48. 

34. How many forms of Grovemment were there originally in 
the Colonies ? Art. 2. P. 29. 

35. Describe the Proprietory Government. Art 4. 

36. Describe the Charter Government, Art. 3. 

37. In what respect did the Royal Government differ from the 
Charter or Proprietory Government ? Art. 3, 4, 5. 

38. What can you say in regard to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion ? Art. 17. 

39. For what did the Articles of Confederation provide ? Art. 
23. P. 37. 

40. What were some of the Obvious deficiencies in the Arti- 
cles of the Confederacy ? Art 25. P. 40. 

41. In what did the idea of Union and the Constitution of 
the United States originate ? Art. 27. 

42. What is asserted in the Preamble of the Constitution ? 
Art 29. P. 42. 

43. What are the ohjecti proposed in the Constitution ? Art 
82. 

44. How many Articles does the Constitution of the U. S. con- 
tain? Art 33. 

45. How many Amendments have been made to it ? Art. 33. 

46. To what does ih& first Article relaief Art. 83. 

47. To what do the several Articles relate f Art 33. 

48. What rights are guaranteed in the First Amendment? 
Art 433. 

49. What principles are modified, or rights secured in each of 
the Amendments ? Art 432, 442. P. 203, 207, 

60. By whomwasthe(k)uatil\x\iotLTp^Y*^'^ KsN*^^^- ^.^©*- 
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51. Who ratified the Constitution or gave it power? Art. 81. 

52. Explain clearlj how the members of Congress are elected. 
Art 37-50. 

53. Explain in detail how the President of the U. S. is elected. 
Art. 290. 

54. What are the duties of the President ? Art 308. P. 145, 

55. How is the Vice President chosen? Art. 290. P. 136. 

56. What are the duties of the Vice President? Art. 304. 

57. What can you say of the Cabinet of the U. S* ? Art 520. 
<^ 58. What are the duties of the Secretary of State ? Art. 520. 

59. What are the duties of the Secretary of War? Art 539. 

60. What can you say of the Department of the Treasury ? 
Art. 538. ^ 

61. Describe the general duties of the Navy Department. 
Art. 541. 

62. Give the general duties of the Post Office Department. 
Art. 543. 

63. Mention some of the duties of the Home Department. 
Art.544. 

64. How many standing committees are there in. the House of 
Representatives ? Art 561. 

65. Name the committees. Art. 561. 

66. Wliat can you say of the theory of State Govemment? 
Art. 476. 

67. What can you say of the practical operation of the State 
Govemment? Art 578. I 

68. What is the difference between the Grovemment of the U. 
S. and that of Great Britain? Art 6-9. P. 16, 17. 

69. How does the mode of electing a Governor differ from 
that of electing the President of the U. S. ? Art 290. 

70. How does the mode of electing a BepresentatiTe to. Con- 
gress difier from that of electing a Senator to Congress ? « Art 
37-54 P.-45-52. 

71. How many votes is each State entitled to cast for Presa- 
dent? Art 492. 

72. What i& the difference betwemi Uie Nation^ and State 
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73. In what way are the Judges of the National and State 
Courts appointed to office? Art. 311. 

74. What can you say of the Writ of Habeas Corpus ? Art. 
231-600. 

75. Upon what does the Government of the U. S. rest ? Art. 
502. 

76. In what way can you best increase the Lave of Country 
in every child in our Schools ? 



CHAPTER XVni. 

MUSIC. 

In maDj scboolis a part of the time of every pupil is given to Musio. 
More time would be given if the teachers were competent to give instruc- 
tion in this much neglected but very important branch. The demand for 
*' Teachers who can sing" is increasing. Not long since one school rejected 
twenty-seven teachers simply because they could not lead the school in 
Vocal Music, — yet who otherwise stood high in their profession. All teach- 
ers should understand the principles of music ; it would please and profit 
them. 

"Let the people praise Thee, God, 
Yea,, let all the people praise Thee." 

1. What is Music? 

2. TVliat can you say of a Musical tone ? 

3. How many essential properties has such a tone ? 

4. Name these properties or characteristics. 

5. Into how many departments is music divided ? 

6. Wlfcit can you say of Plythnics f Melodies f Digamies f 

7. How is length of tone indicated to the eye ? 

8. How are measures expressed ? 

9. Describe Double Measure, 

10. What do you understand by Beating Time? Its object? 

11. What is Accent? 

12. What arc signs of Tones? Signs of Silence? 

13. What is the difference between the office of a single bar 
and a dotihle bar f - 

14^. What do you understand by t\ie acs^fc"^ 
i5. Of how many tones does l\i^ acaXe cox^s^s^''^ 
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16. TTbat are the names of the tones of the scale ? 

17. Can you give those tones accurately ? Make them* 

18. What is the object of the Staff? 

19. What are Notes ? What are degrees of the Staff? 

. 20. What is the office of the spaces and added Imes of the 
Staff? 

21. What syllables represent the tones? 

22. How are the syllables pronounced? 

23. How is the Scale represented on the Staff? 

24. What do you understand by Absolute Pitch Letters 

25. Have the letters a fixed position on the scale? 

26. What do you understand by Key of C ? 

27. What is the Clef? Clef-letters ? 

28. What can you say of the F Clef? G Clef? 

29. What can you say of prolonged tones ? 

30. What is the Primitive form of measure ? 

31. How does primitive form of measure differ from derived 
form? 

32. Describe Triple Measure. 

33. Where does the Accent occur in Triple Measure ? 

34. What is the distinction between double and triple time ? 

35. What characters arc used to designate the kind of meas- 
ure? 

36. Describe Quadruple Measure. 

37. Where does the Accent occur in Quadruple Measure ? 

38. Name the different kinds of Notes and Rests. 

39. What is a syncopated tone ? Is it accented or n^? 

40. What are skips, and between what. tones do they occur? 

41. To what tone does the tone seven naturally lead? 

42. To what does four naturally lead? 

43. Wliat can you say of the Extension of the Scale ? 

'44. Into how many classes is the human voice naturally divid- 
ed? 

45. What is the distinction between the Bass and Tenor ? 
^ds What Is the difference between the Alto and Treble? 
4Z How do you distinguish between iUc diffeteiit Voti^^ ^^\x^tR.d 
kr tbe same letter? 
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48. How many octaves are embraced in the whole compass of 
tones appreciable by the human ear? 

49. How many of these octaves are within the range of the 
human voice ? 

50. What is an Interval ? What are Steps ? Half Steps ? 

51. Where do the whole steps and half steps occur? 

52. Describe Sextriple measure. Compound measure. 

53. Describe the Minor Scale. The Natural Minor Scale. 

54. What are Triplets ? What is a Chromatic Scale ? 

55. What is a Sharp or Flat ? How far do they continue ? 

56. What is the office of D Natural, as used in Music? 

57. Explain the following, viz.: Every Major Scale has its 
JRelative Minor, and every Minor Scale has its Relative Major, 

58. What do you understand by the Transposition oi the 
Scale f 

59. What do you understand by the Key Letter? 

GO. What must be preserved in the Transposition of the 
Scale ? 

Gl. Explain the Transposition of the Scale by Fiflhs^ 

62. What is the Signature of the key, and where is it placed ? 

63. What can you say of the Relations of Tones ? Tone of 
Transposition ? 

64. Explain the transposition of the scale hj fourths. 

65. What is a Trill ? Turn ? 

G6. Define Mezzo. Piano Forte. Pianissimo. Fortissimo. 
Legato. Staccato. 

67. "V^at do you understand by Swells Crescendo'^ Diminu- 
endo ? How are they indicated? 

68. What do you understand by the purity of ton^ f 

69. What are Tonic Elements? What are common errors in 
singing ? 

70. What reasons can you give tchy music should h6 taught in 
all OUT schoohf 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Remark. — ^The principles implied in the fo^oing qwstions will be of but 
little avail to Candidates^ unless they liaxe a good tlieory of imparting in- 
struction ; a theory which they can practice. One that is simple, plianty 
natural, as opposed to one that is complex and difficult. 
. The following questions are therefore proposed in order that candidates 
may have an occasion to draw upon their own resources, and thereby see 
whether they have a clear system in mind, or whether they must go before 
their schools to experiment. Such should remember that the material upon 
which they are to work is too expensive for experiments. 

The answers to many of the following questions may be found in "Pagers 
Theory and Practice," and "Nortdekd's Teacher and Parent." Yet 
many of them are unwritten^ hence must be looked for in the mind. This 
is as it should be, as in this department no superior teacher is a mere imita- 
tor, 

1. How would you organize a school ? 

2. What spirit should one possess who has access to the sanc- 
tuary of the mind ? 

3. What motive should govern the teacher, moral or pecuni- 
ary? 

4. What especial preparation docs he need who is to play upon 
the "harp whose tones, whose living tones, are left forever in the 
strings?" 

5. What can you say of the responsibility of the teacher f 

6. What can you say of the ventilation of the school-room? 

7. What should be the appearance of the school-room ? 

8. What can you say of the teacher's responsibility for the 
health of the child ? 

9. Would a knowledge of Mental Philosophy be a valuable ac- 
quisition for a teacher ? Why ? 

10. Should a teacher be held responsible for the intellectual 
gfowtli of his pupil ? 

11. Describe the okder of studiks to b^ pursued by the 
puT \. 

12. ShouM the teacher be responsible for the moral and rdi- 
£iou3 training of his pupil? 
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13. Bow should the teax^her look upon skepticism ? Seciarian- 
ism and indifference to moral subjects ? 

14. What can you say ^ the personal habits of the teacher? 

15. If it be true that "Happy is the man whose habits are his 
friends," should the teacher look well to his habits and those of 
his pupils ? 

16. What should be his order ? Courtesy.'* Punctuality? 

17. What should be tlie general character of the teacher? 

18. What influence does a knowledge of Trigonomelry,, Mcn- 
.tal and Moral Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric, Music and "the Lan- 
guages," have on the mind of the teacher in preparing him for 
his especialwork? 

19. What should pupils be taught except what is found in the 
text-books? 

20. What is your view of the modes of teaching ? 

21. Which is preferable, the ^^ pouring in,* or "drawing out 

prpcess?" 

22. Is there a more excellent 'way than either? 

23. What would you do to arouse and develope the energies of 
the mi7id? 

•24. W^hat can you say in regard to the manner of conducting 
recitations ? 

25. Give what you regard as the natural order of presenting 
any subjects 

26. What is the best way of exciting an interest in study? 

27. What incentives to study would you place before your pu- 
pils ? . 

28. Give your idea of Emulation in the school. 

29. What is your view of offering prizes to scholars? 

30. Do prizes usually reward effort or success, worth or talent? 

31. State what you regard as the proper incentives to study. 

32. What can you say of school government^ 

33. Mention the elements of a good disciplinarian. 

34. What means would you use \o secure good order ^ 

35. Is it wise or otherwise for a teacher to ask b^ Ts^s.^^M^s^'ssQa* 
or vicious pupil to do a favor for lium*^ 
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86. Would you write out a long set of ruks by which you pro- 
pose to govern the school ? 

87. What can you say of punishment in the school-room ? 

88. Describe proper and improper punishments. 

89. Give your arrangements or programme for a given schooL 

40. What can you say in regard to recesses ? Also in assign- 
ing lessons and reviews ? 

41. Give in full your opinion of public examinations. 

42. What can you say of the relation of the teacher to the 
parents of his pupils ? 

48. What can you say of the teacher's relation to his profes- 
sion ? 

44. What is your view of self-culture and mutual aid of teach- 
ers? 

45. Give your views of Teachers' Institutes and Associations ? 

46. What can you say of Physical Education ? Mention brief- 
ly what different educational forces and processes are required 
and brought into exercise during the Objective^ Transition and 
Subjective periods of the pupils. 

47. Give your opinion of recreation. 

48. Wh^t is implied in human cultured ' 

49. Whjit can you say in regard to the education of the Affec* 
tionsf The Willf Conscience f 

50. State briefly your idea of the Science of Education. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTXONJS. 

The following Teit Questions have been kindly furnished the atUhor hj 
Several eminent edticators from widely different parts of the country ; ques- 
tions which they themselves had used in the Examination of Teachers, See 
suggestion at the head of " General Questions," in Chapter XI. 

1. When and by whom was the Continent of South America 
discovered? And when and by whom was the Continent of 
North America discovered ? 
2. When and whete did the Continental Coti^ess meet? 

3' Who succeeded Gren. Howe as Coim)Q8CQ!\^x*VEL-^\^i ^ ^Qu^ 
British Army? 
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4r. Name the original thirteen States ot the Union. 

5. What is a Tariff? 

6. What House or Family of Sovereigns occupied the English 
throne when America was diicoveredf When it vrsisjifit settledf 
And at the time of the Declaration of Independence f 

7. What can you say of Mohammed ? 

8. What was New York first called ? Give some account of 

» 

its first settlement. 

9. Who was Anne Hutchinson ? 

10. Compare the characters and hahits of the early Virginia 
colonists with those of the early New England colonists. 

11. Describe the formation and establishment of the Federal 
Constitution. 

12. Describe the naval engagement by Commodore Perry. 

13. Describe the Indian War in Florida. 

14. Describe the legislative, executive and judicial branches 
of our National Gk)vernment. 

15. What can you say of England under the Romans? 

16. What can you say of Oliver Cromwell? 

17. What agency promoted intercourse and civilization in the 
early periods of history ? 

18. Whence have the religious institutions and culture of later 
nations been derived ? 

19. Under what ruler did the Athenians attain the highest re- 
finement at home and the greatest power abroad ? 

20. What period of Grecian history is noted for rapid advance- 
ment in the practical sciences and philosophy, and who were the 
most noted men of the time ? 

21. What seems to have been the cause of the degeneracy and 
final failure of the Roman Republic? 

22. What is the early history of the Anglo Saxons in Britain, 
and #liy tverc they so called ? 

23. What had the greatest infiuence upon the developmept of 
the Christian Middle Age ? 

24. What was the origin of the Crusades, and what was their 
social and religious effect ? 
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25. Who granted the Magna Charta of England, and of what 
may it be termed the foundation ? 

26. What great inventions were made in the 14th and 15th 
Centuries ? 

27. Is the Constitution a league ? If not, explain its nature, 
and state the reasons. 

28. On what authority was it established ? And if its existence 
is subject to any conditions, where are they defined ? 

29. What was the political status of the English colonies in 
North America before the Revolution ? When and how did they 
become States? 

80. What distributimi, and into how many parts does the Con- 
stitution make of the powers of this Government ? 

31. What are the rules by which we are to ascertain ihe true 
intent and meaning of any provision in the Constitution ? 

o2. Who is the final Judge or interpreter in controversies con- 
cerning it? 

83. Does the Constitution provide any means for controlling 
the vote of a Senator or Representative ? 

34. State the term of office and mode of electing President, 
Senator, Representative, and Judge of the Supreme Court, and 
reasons for the difference. 

35. What powers are vested in the United States which do not 
belong to the States, and, conversely, what exclusive powers have 
the States? 

3G. In what manner does the Constitution provide for making 
war and peace ? Mention any instance in which this power may 
have been usurped. 

37. Where is the serous tissue found, and what is its function? 

38. Which member of the body affords the greatest evidence 
of man's superiority over other animals ? 

39. Describe briefly the structure of the bones. 

40. What is the effect upon the bones of severe labor in youth? 

41. How are the muscles formed, and how are they attached ? 

42. In the economy of the muscular system state a striking 
/act of man's dependence upon a higher power. 

^S. Name the organs which constitute t\ie Oa|;g^a\A\<i \v^\^«l^\\ 
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44. When labor is lessened what is the effect of coBtinuing the 
eame amount of food as when labor is greater ? 

45. How is the body sustained when food can not be taken ? 

46. Is it beneficial to use food which is the most easilj digested 
at all timeis ? Give some reason. , 

47. How are the arteries and the yeins connected ? 
4B. Name the organs used in respiration. 

49. Name the organs used ip the process of digestion. 

50. Describe the circulation of the blood. 

51/ Trace the food taken into the mouth, tihrough its various 
changes, until it becomes pure blood. 

52. How many different bones in the human system ? 

53. How many pairs of muscles ? 

54. What' is the difference between veins and arteries ? 

55. What is the difference Jietween venous and arterial blood ? 

56. Describe the eye. 

57. What is the cerebelbm and where is it situated ? 

58. Explain the isituation and uses of the diaphragm. 

59. Describe a muscle. 

60. What is the difference between a nerve of siensation and a 
nerve of motion ? 

61. How may a person be deprived of all power of motion, and 
yet have sensation of feeling ? 

62. What effect has respiration upon the air breathed ? 

63. Give the most common abuse by which persons lose 
health. 

64. What is the difference between warm and cold blooded 
animals ? 

65. Explain the structure and uses of the spinal column. 

66. In cases of injury to blood vessels, how can you tell wheth-? 
er the injury be in an artery or vein ? 

67. From which does greater danger arise, fnom the severing 
of an artery or of a vein ? And why ? 

63. What special provision is made by our Creator for the pro- 
tection of the arteries ? 

69. Hqw can you stop the flowing qC \AwA ^3K«a^ %. ^^-^^issj^^ 
artery ? 
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70. What is a suture ? 

71. What difference between the skull of an infant and of an 
adult ? 

72. What conditions as to warmth and ventilation, are most 
conducive to health ? 

73. What are the constituent elements of Atmospheric air ? 

74. What is Specific Gravity ? 

75. What is the effect of respivation on the blood ? 

76. Explain the principle of the Thermometer, Barometer and 
Air Pump. 

77. What is a body ? 

78. What are the essential properties of matter ? 

79. Define and illustrate impenetrability ? 

80. Define Gravity. What is Inertia ? 

81. Illustrate by examples the different laws of Inertia. 

82. What is the fundamental law of Mechanics ? 

83. Name the Mechanical Powers. 

84. Give a formula for ascertaining the power of the lever. 

85. What is Pneumatics ? State the law of falling bodies. 

86. In what respect do liquids differ from solids ? 

87. How do you ascertain the weight of the Atmosphere ? 

83. What is Specific Gravity ? How do you ascertain the 
Specific Gravity of solids, and upon what principles is your rule 
based ? 

89. The flash of a gun is seen by you 3^ seconds before the 
report is heard. At what distance is the gun from you ? 

90. What circumstances are favorable to safety during a Thun- 
der Storm ? 

91. Why can you not see an object through a tube bent at 
right angles? 

92. Describe the eye. 

93. Name the different kinds of lenses and the efiect of each 
upon parallel rays of light passing through it. 

94. Why does a body of water appear less deep thari it really 
is? 

95. What is Galvanism ? Of what does Mei^h^iucs treat? 
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06. How does the Barometer help us to determine the elevsvo 
tion of a mountain ? 

X 97. What is the rule for finding the specific gravity of bodies 
lighter than water ? 

= 98. What is Specific Gravity? Describe the Pulley and its 
uses. 

99. What is the Leyden Jar? Hydrostatic Paradox? 

100. What is the greatest height of a column of water sus- 
tained by atmospheric pressure only ; and what would be the re- 
sult from a change of temperature ? 

101. Why does salt cause ice to become fluid? 

102. If a body be thrown directly upward, and return again to 
the earth in eleven seconds, what height does the body reach ? 

103. Why do the particles ^f Water when left to themselves, 
have a tendency to assume a globular form, as is noticed in rain 
drops and tears ? 

104. Rule for finding Specific Gravity. 

105. Define Language in its most extended sense, and explain 
the office of English Grammar in reference to it. 

106. Name and define the elements of the following sentence : 

"Ah ! the good boy and his dog run rapidly down the hill." 

107. Parse the words italicised in the following sentence: 

'*I do not know what is to be doney 

108. Corre<;t in every respect the following sentences, (if cor- 
rection be needed,) giving the reason, founded upon a grammati- 
cal principle : 

a, "The Book laid on the floor." 

6. " I done the sum on page forty six." 

€, " The stream has OTcrflown its banks." 

d, "There is no study in our schools so hard to teach as Grammar." 

109. Write the possessive plural of lady and man, 

110. Define abstract nouns, and give five examples. 

111. Compare the adjectives «ft^ little, frorUy much, brilliant. 

112. Decline the pronoun which. 

113. Give the principal parta ot V\i^^^x\i^ flT\\»^ Jw^^v^ -^^^-^ 
Aear. 
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114. What is the difference between the voice of a verb and 
its mode f 

115. Write the conjugation of the verb he^ indicative modei 
past tense. 

116. Write a sentence in which the grammatical predicate is 
modified by a verb in the infinitive. 

117. Parse the italicised words in the following sentences: 

*' He gave me what 1 desire V " Hilton, the poet^ was blinds* 

118. Analyze the following lines: 

"Now came still eyening on, and twilight gtaj 
Had in her sober livery all things clad." 

119. Of what does Mathematical Geography treat? Physical 
Greography ? 

120. Political Geography ? Name the three largest States ih 
the Union, and the tliree smallest, with the capital of each. 

121. A and B titivelled around the earthy— A on the parallel 
of Chicago, and B on the parallel of London. Which travelled 
the greatest number of miles? How many degrees did each 
travel? 

1 22. Give the boundaries of Ireland. 

123. What is the length of the longest day in latitude 74 de- 
grees? 

124. What is the width of the Torrid Zone, in English miles ? 

125. Give the . situation of Havre, Montevideo, Samarcand, 
Odessa, Caraccas. 

126. Name the countries in Europe that border on the Medi- 
terranean. 

127. Describe a water voyage from Odessa to St. Petersburg, 
naming all the waters through which you would pass. 

128. Draw an outline map of Asia. 

129. Sketch a map of Wisconsin, with the principal Towns, 
their Railroad connections, Lakes and Rivers. 

130. Bound your own township. 

131. How does Wisconsin compare in size with France? 
JS^, Whjr are the tropics 23| deg;rees from the equator ? 
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133. Upon \ybat cau es does the temperalure of a country de- 

pLMUl ? 

134. What causes the saUness of the Ocean ? 

; 35, From what sources do Springs and Water Veins receive 
U. ii' support? 

/3G. What are the prevailing Winds of the Mississippi Valley, 
n d why? 

137. What circumstances chiefly affect the climate of a coua- 
tr ? 

138. Bound Texas. 

]3'J. What is meant by <^ Water Shed," as used in Geography? 
1 W, Name the principal Ports on the Pacific coast of North 
America. 

141. Of what States does th6 river Mississippi form a part of 
the boundary ? 

142. How is Italy bounded ? Name its principal mountains, 
rivers, and political division. 

1 43. Explain the process for the Division of vulgar fractions, 
and the reason of the common rule therefor. 

144. Find the interest on $355.56 for 4 yrs. 8 mo. 24d., at 5 
per cent. 

145. Divide $1000 among A, B and C, so that A w^ill receive 
$120 more than B, and B $95 more than C 

14G. How much cotton at 2^ cents per lb. can be bought for 
$2,500, deducting brokerage at the rate of 2 J per cent, on the 
amount purchased ? 

147. If 4 men dig a trench 20 ft. long, 12^ ft. deep, and 2 ft. 
Wide, in 4 days, working 10 hours a day, how many men will dig 
a trench 10 fit. long, C^ ft. deep, and 3^ ft. wide, in 7 days, work- 
ing 3 hours per day ? 

148. What is the square root of 4.3C81 ? 

149. When and how do ciphers give vfdue to significant figures, 
as integers or decimals ? What is Subtraction ? 

150. What is the difference between Keduction of Denominate 
Numbers and Reduction of Fractions ? 

151. When you add Fractions, why not ^vini Xi<ycw<2Kdv\«^sst^ ^j>a* 
well a.3 Numerators ? 
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152. Perform the following operation : .04-^.005 X-3, and ^ve 
the reason for pointing off. 

153. If you buy a slate for 8 cents, and sell it for 10 cents, 
what per cent, do you make ? 

154. What is the interest on $24,000 for } of an hour, at 10 
per cent, per annum ? 

155. Why and how are fractions reduced to a common denomi- 
nator ? 

156. Find the entire quotient arising from dividing two thou- 
sand and one millionths by one hundredth. 

157. If I have a piece of land 16^ rods long, and 3^ rods wide, 
what will be the length of another piece that is 7 rods long, and 
contains the same area ? 

158. If 82 men build a wall 36 ft. long, 8 A. high, and 4 ft. 
thick, in 4 days, in what time will 48 men build a wall 864 ft. 
long, 6 ft. high, and 3 ft. thick ? 

159. In a compound partnership how would you find each 
partner's share of the gain or loss ? 

1 60. A capitalist has $25,000 ; he invests 20 per cent, in bank 
stock, 37^ per cent, in railroad stock, and the remainder in gov- 
ernment bonds ; what per cent, and what sum did he invest in 
the bonds ? 

iri. Chicago, Jan. 1st, 1860. 

$382.50. 

For value received I promise to pay, on the 10th day of June 
next, to S. Brooks or order, the sum of three hundred and eighty- 
two dollars and fifty ceiits, with interest from date, at 7 per cent 

J. Davis. 
Required the amount of the above note at the time of settle- 
ment 

162. Bought 24 bbls. of flour for $168, and sold i of it at 
$6.75 per bbl., and the remainder at $7.50 per bbL Did I gain 
or lose, and how much ? 

163. If gold 18, 21, 17, 19, 20 carats fine be melted together, 
what will be the fineness of the compound ? 

164, In the center of a square garden there is an artificial cir- 
cular pond, covering an area of 810 tq. il.^\?\x\0^\% oofcAftTifiKv.^ 
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the whole garden ; how many rods of fence will enclose the gar« 
den? 

165. What is the difference between Algebra and Arithmetic? 

166. What is an equation ? 

167. If — aX — ^a=-f-^^ c^pl&ii^ the reason for the change of 
signs. 

168. What is Algebra? 

169. Write the S3rmbols generally used in Algebraic formulas^ 
and give the signification of each. 

170. Name the axioms. What is the meaning of Transposi- 
tion, and what is the occasion of its use ? 

171. Find the value of x in the equation -+-p- — 3=--+6, 

4 2 

172. Solve^+^=|— ^+13. 

173. What is Elimination ? How many equations are requi- 
site to the solution of a question involving two or more unknown 
quantities ? 

174. Solve by elimination by addition or subtraction, 

x+5y=16. 
3x— 2y=:— 8. 

175. Solve by Substitution, 3x — 4y=8. 

2x— 3y=5. 

176. Solve by Comparison, 3Jx+4Jy=21. 

5x+2y=16. 

177. What is a cfOmplete quadratic equation ? What is an in- 
complete quadratic? 

178. Solve the following : x*-f-5x=36. 

179. Solve the following : 3x»+*x+8=41. 

180. State and solve the following: A and B find $120. Had 
A found $10 more, and B $10 less, they would have found equal 
sums. Wliat did each find ? 

181. State and solve the following : Three numbers are equal 
to 280 ; one-third of the second equnls the first, and the third is 
50 less than one-half the second. What is each number ? 

182. If a certain number be increase Vj cpftfc^waiS. ^^aJ^ ^>2sj^ 
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the sum be multiplied by the number, the product will be eqnd 
to 7 times the number less 4. What is the number? 

x+y+3z=4f. 

183. Prove that minus multiplied or divided by minus gives 
pliis. 

184. Find the greatest common divisor of x*+aV+a* and 
x*+ax' — a^x — a*. 

185. If the difference of two fractions is equal to £ show thatp 

q 

times their sum is equal to q times the difference of their squares. 

186. Find the value of x in -+5x — ^=0. 

a 

187. Find two numbers such that their sum, their product, and 
the difl^rence squares shall be all equal to each other. > 

188. What is the present value of an annuity of $112.50, to 
commence at the end of 10 years, and to continue 20 years at 4 
per cent.? 

189. What are the different modes of computing logarithms? 
Which is the most convenient, and why ? 

190. Show that the square described on the difference of two 
lines is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on the 
lines diminished by twice the rectangle contained by the lines. 
Give the Algebraic expression of this proposition. 

191. Show that like powers or roots of proportional magnitudes 
are proportional. 

192. Show that the distance between any two points on the 
surface of a sphere is less if measured on the arc of a great circle 
than on the arc of a small circle. 

1 93. Show that the sum of the three sides of a spherical tri- 
angle is less than the circumference of a great circle. 

194. Make the diagram of any are greater than 90 degrees, 
with its sine, cosine, &c., designating each of the parts below the 
diagram with letters. 

1 9 J, Give the modes for finding any unknown ^^arts of a right- 
angled triangle^ 
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196. Find Ihc fonnula^or the sine of the difference of two 
angles or arcs. 

197. Give the three equations which are the primary forrnidas 
of spherical trigonometry, 

108. How many modes of measuring lands? Describe ei^ch 
process. 

190. Give a brief account of the different systems of Astrono- 
my and Kepler's laws. 

200. Explain the variation of the seasons and of the length of 
days and nights. 

201. Give the process of solving the swi's parallax and whftt 
is known as to the parallax of any fixed star. 

202. How may we calculate the quantity of a solar eclipse at a 
particular place ? 

203. What is the use of Axioms in Geometry ? 

204. Describe four different Quadrilaterals. Three different 
kinds of Triangles. 

205. What is Plane Geometry? Solid Geometry? A Straight 
Line ? 

206. How many right angles can be f^med about a given 
point? 

207. Demonstrate, and use Algebraic symbols, if desired : 

The angles of a triangle are together eqnal to two right angles. 

208. When two straight lines cross each other the opposite or vertical 
angles are equal. 

209. If a straight line meet two parallel straight lines, the sum of the 
•intenor angles on the same side will be equal to two right angles. 

210. If all' the sides of a polygon are produced in the same direction, 
the sum of the exterior angles will be equal to four right angles. 

211. Two diagonals of any parallelogram mutually bisect each other. 

212. Any two triangles having two angles and the included side of the 
one equal to two angles and the included side of the other, each to each, 
are equal. 

213. , A triangle is equivalent to half a parallelogram of equal base and 
altitude. 

214. If a straight line be divided into two parts, the square described 
upon the whole line is equal to the sum of the squares described upon each 
of the parts, increased by twice the rectangle formed by th^ \»^^ ^^msN^ 
Formula •— /▼+y)»=x«-f-ya+2xy. 
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216. An inscribed angle is measured by half the arc included between its 
sides. 

216. The angles inscribed in the same segment of a circle are equal 

217. The radius perpendicular to a chord bisects the chord and its sub- 
tended arc 

218. To find the center of a g^ven circle. , 

219. Parallelograms of equal altitude are to each other as their bases. 

220. In equal circles, equal arcs are subtended by equal chords. 

221. If we wish to build a hexagonal brick house, at what an« 
gle shall we make the comer brick? Give. the reason for the 
ccmclusion. 

222. How many circumstances, and what are thej, under which 
triangles are alike ? 

223. How will jou occupy the attention and employ the time 
of the younger class of pupils while they are in the school- 
room? 

224. How will you teach the Alphabet ? 

225. Will you allow pupils to ^ spell out** words in reading, 
and to what extent? 

226. What will you recommend for the first study of a child 
who has learned to read well enough to take up a regular study? 

227. Enumerate some of the things that you will teach orally. 

228. Give a schedule of the course of study you will recom- 
mend from the time the pupil commences the study of books to 
his fourteenth year. 

229. What special means will you employ to secure the inter* 
est and co-operation of parents ? 

230. At what degree of temperature will you keep your school- 
room? 

231. What incentives will you use in the school-room? 

232. What plan have you for controlling whispering? 

233. What plan have you for securing punctuality ? 

234. What should be the aim of all human culture ? 
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^le ^"at tonal Series of Standa?xi School-ISooJbSm 

ORTHOGRAPHY AND READING. 



iO- 



NATIONAL SEMES 



OP 



READERS AND SPELLERS. 

BY PAEKER <& WATSO:^\ 



The National Primer $ 2ir 

National First Reader 38 

national Second Reader ^3 

National Third Reader . • . _ 55 

National Fourth Reader 1 50 

National Fifth Reader 1 88 

National Elementary Speller 25 

National Pronouncing Speller ...... 45 

Independent Third Reader 

Independent Fourth Reader 95 

Independent Fifth Reader 1 50 

___ ^ 

The f»allcnt features of these works which have combined to lender them so popular 
may be briefly recapitulated an follows ; 

1. THE WORD BUILDINO SYSTEM.— This famous progressive method for 
young children originated and was copyrighted with these books. It constitutes a 
process by which the beginner with words of one letter is gradually introduced to 
additional lists formed by prefixing or affixing single letters, and is thus led almost 
insensibly to the mastery of the more difficult constructions. This is justly regarded 
as one of the most striking modern improvements in methods of teaching. 

2. TREATMENT OP PRONUFOIATTON.—Tlie wants of the youngest scholars 
In this department are not overlooked It may be said that from tho first lesson tho 
student by this method need never be at a loss for a prompt and accurate renjci^ 
ing of every word enccuntercd. 

3. ABTIOULATIOH ASH ORTHOEPY are recognisea m of priia!ir- v... 
portance. 

9 (OM»>l 
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ORTHOGRAPHY AND READING -Continued. 

4. FUHOTTIATIOH is inculcated by a series of interesting ttading ZeMon<.fhe 
rimple perusal of which suffices to fix its principles indelibly upon the mind. 

6. ELOGUTIOIT. Each of the higher Readers (3d, 4th and 5tb) contidns elaborate, 
tcholarlf, and tliorocgbly practical treatises on elocution. This feature alone has 
secured for the series many of its varmest friends. 

6. THE SELEGTidlfS are the crowning glory of the series. Without ezceptio* 
it may be said that no volumes of tlio same size and character contain a collection so 
diversified, judicious, and artistic as this. It embraces the choicest gems of English 
literature, so arranged as to afford the reader ample ezercitte iu every department of 
style. So acceptable has the taste of the authors In this department proved, not only 
to the educational public but to the reading community at large, that tiiousandsof 
copies of the Fourth and Fifth Beaders have found their way into public and private 
libraries throughout the country, where they are in constant use as manuals of liter* 
eture, for reference as well as perusoL 

7. ABSAHGE1CE17T. The exercises are so arranged as to present constantly al- 
ternating practice in the different styles of composition, while observing a definite 
pUnpf progresrion or gradation throughout the whole. In the higher books the ar- 
ticles are placed in formal sections and clasafied topically, thus concentrating the in- 
terest and inculcating a principle of association likely to prore valuable in subsequent 
general reading. 

8. KOTES AKD BI03BAPHIOAL SEETOHES. These are full and adequate 
to erery want. The biographical sketches present in pleasing style the history of 
evexy author laid under contribution. 

9. ILLUSTSATIONS. These are plentiful, almost profuse, and of the highest 
character of art They are found in every volume of the series as far as and including 
the Third Reader. 

lOi THE GBADATIOH Is perfect Each rolame overlaps its companion pro- 
eeding or following in the series, so that the scholar, in passing from one to another, 
is barely conscious, save by the presence of the new book, of the transition, 

11. THE PBIOE is reasonable. The books were not trimtneA to the minimum 
ef size in order that the publishers might be able to denominate them ** the cheapest 
in the market," but were made \aargt enowjh to cover and suffice for the grade indi- 
eated by the respective numbers. Thus the child is not compelled to go over his Firf>t 
fieader twice, or be driven into the Second before he is prepared for it The compe- 
tent teachers who compiled the series made each volume just what it should be, leer- 
ing it for their brethren who should use the books to decide what constitutes true 
cheapness, A glance over the books will satisfy any one that the same amount of 
matter is nowheiv) furnished at a price more reasonable. Besides which another oon- 
lideraUon enters into the question of relative economy, namely, the 

12. BIHDINQ. By the use of a materisl aQd process known only to thepiselveB, 
in common with all the pnblioations of this house, the National Iteaders are warranted 
io out-last any with which they may be eomparedi^the ratio of relative durability be- 
liig iB fbeir fiiTor M two to ouBi 



^aHqnat ^crie^ of ^(andar4 School- ^qo]I^$^ 

Parker & Watson's National Series of Eeaders* 

TSSTIMONIAIiS. 

JPVwn How. T A. Paskxo, BtaU Sup't of PuJ)lic Instruction^ ^Ti890ur^, 

By authority of law it becomes my duty to recommend a list of Text-books for use 
In the Pablic Schools of MissourL . I deem it necessary to approve a liRt of boolct 
which will secure to the youth of the State a uniform^ cheqp^ and practical course of 
study, and after careful examination hare selected the following: Tub National 
Rbadbbs and Spellrbs, Monteith ds Meyully'a Geographies, Peck's GaTiot's NaturtU 
Philosophy^ Jarvis^ Physiology ana Healthy &c., &c. 

.FVom SamY p. Bates, LL.D., Asst, Supt. Public Schools of Pennsylvania^ 

I find that yonr series of Parker <Se; Watson^s National Readers are going into use ia 
all our leading Normal Schools. They are uuquestionably ahead of any thing yet pub* 
Ushed. 

From A. J. Hails, JVin. Hebrew Educational Institute, Memphis, Tennesset, 

1 take great pleasure In bearing testimony to the superior merits of Parker & Wat* 
K>n*s Series of *' National Beaders.'* 

From pEor. F. S. Jewell, of iJie New York State Normal School, 

It giyes me pleasure to find in the National Series of School-Readers ample room 
for connnehdation From a brief examination. I am led to believe that we have none 
equal to them. I hope they will prove as popular as they are excellent. 

From Moses T. Bbown, Superintendent Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio,' 

The different Series of other authors were critically examined by onr Board of 
Education and myself, and the decision was unanimous in favor of the Nation d 
Series. Our teacliers are delighted with the books, and none more bo than our pri- 
mary teachers. / connider the Series better adapted to our graded school si/stem than 
any other now before the public 

Frmn Wu. B. Ames, Sttperintendent of Schools, Morris, ConnecUeuL 

They are well adapted to all degrees of scholarship — one lesson prepares the mind 
of the pupil for the next in consecutive order, from Dook to book — lill the highest or- 
der of English composition is attained in the Fifth Reader. 

From John S. Habt, Prin. N. J. State Normal ScTiool. 

I approve of Parker A Watson's Readers highly. The selections are judicious, the 
arrangement good, and the books well made mecijanicaily. We have adopted the 3d, 
4tfa, and 5th of the Series in this schooL 

From R. P. Drokabd, President Ewing College, La Grange, Texas, 

I think the National Series of Readers the best I have seeiL 

EcstraoUfrom Report made to the California Stale Teachers* Association, 

The Committee, in presenting to this Convention the Series of Readers by Parker 
6 Watson, would state that, regarded as a whole, we would give our unqualified sup- 
port to them in preference to ail others. 

From B. J. Youno, Superintendent Schools, Shelbyville, Illinois; 

The National Readers have been selected for use in the public schools of this cily, 
and are giving very excellent satisfaction. During t«n years* experience in teaehing, 
I have found no books so well adapted to secure rapid and thorough progress. 

■ From the Wilmiwoton (N. C.) Daily Hebald. 

The National Series has attained probably a higher reputation than any other com- 
l^ete soriea of School-Books in existence. 



For further testimony of a similar character, see special circular, or eurrax|t 
ABmbers of the Educational Bulletin. 
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The National Eeaders and Spellers. 



THEIB BECORD. 

These books hsre been adopted by tbe School Boards, or official anthority, A flH 
feOoiriDg important States, cities, and towns — in most cases for exclusive use^ 

The State of Minnescta. 
The State of Missouri. 



JJew York. 


Illinois. 


Indiana. 


Kew York City. 


Chicago. 


New Albany. 


Brooklyn. 


Peoria. 


Fort Wayne. 


Buflalo. 


Alton. 


I^^ayette. 


Albany. 


Springfield. 


MadiKon. ' 


Rochester. 


Aurora 


Logiinsport. 


Troy. 


Galesbnrg. 


J(C, && 


byracuse. 
illmira. 


Itockford. 




Eock Island. 


Iowa* 


&G., &G. 


Ac, &c. 


Davenport. 
Burlington. 


Fennsylvania. 


Wisconsin. 


M uBcatin& 


Reading. 


Milwaukee. 


Mount i'leusant. 


Lancaster. 


Fond du Laa 


&C. 


Erie. 


Onhkosh. 




Scranton. 


Jaiitsville. 


Cfllifomia. 


Carlisle. 


liHcI'ie. 


Fncraniento. 


Carboriilale. 


Watertown. 


MarvKville. 


MeadvlUe. 


Sheboygan. 


^c 


Schuylkill Haven. 


I a Cruise. 


Oregon. 

Portland. 


Williamsport. 


AVaukesha. 


Norrist<»wa 


Kenosha. 


Bellefonte. 


&C., &C. 


Salem. 

— 


Altoona. 


1 ^^ 


&C. 


Ac., dfcC. 


Michigan. 


•VirglnliL 


Xew Jersey. 
Newark. 
Jersey City. 
Paterson. 
Trenton. 


Grand Rapids. 
Kalamazoo. 
Ad Kan. 
J.ickson. 
Monroe. 


Richmond. 
Norfolk. 
Petersbnrg. 
Lynchburg. 


Camden. 


Lansing. 


* Carolina. 


Elizabeth. 


&C., iKC. 


Wilmington. 


New Biunswick. 




Charleston. 


Pbillipsburg. 


Ohio. 




Orange. 


Toledo. 


♦ Georgia. 


&C., &0. 


Sandusky. 
Coimeaut. 


Savannah. 


Delaware. 


Chardon. 


* Louisiana* 


Wilmington. 


Hudson. 
Canton. 


New Orleans. 


D. O. 


Salem. 


* Tennessee. 


Washington. 


&C., &c 


Memphis. 



* With the organization and progress of common-school systems at the South, thii 
Bst will, of course, be greatly increased. These points arr, at present, almost the only 
ones er^oying the advanta<res of public school!>. The National Readers nre used ins 
luge numter of the best private schools and acadeiuies throughout the South, 



1^ BduwMonal AcIMJn records periodically all new poin|» gained. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM CARDS, 

To Accompany the National Beaders. ^ 
Eureka Alphabet Tablet • *i 50 

Presents the alphabet upon the Word Method System, by which the 
child will learn the alphabet la nine days, and make no small progress in \ 

reading anj spelling iu the same time. • 

National School Tablets, lo Nos. *7 50 

Enbrace readiig and conversationnl exercises, object and moral les- 
sons, form, color, &c. A complete set of these large and elugbntly illus- 
trated Cards will embellish the school- room more than any other article 
of furniture. 



Wi« 



READING. 

Fowle's Bible Reader . .$i oo 

The narrative portions of the Bible, chronologically and topically ar- 
r<ang>>d, judiciously combined with selections from the Psalms, Proverbs, 
and other (rartions which inculcate important moral lessons or the great 
truths of Christianity. The embarra<wment and dit!icntty of reading the 
V\ >le itself, by course, as a class exercise, are obviated, and its use made 
feasible, by this meaus. 

North Carolina First Reader 40 

North Carolina Second Reader 65 

North Carolina Third Reader i oo 

Prepared expressly for the school<i of this State, by C. H. Wiley, Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, and F. M. llubbard, Professor of Litera- 
ature in the State University. 

Parker's Rhetorical Reader . • i oo 

Designed to familiarize Readers with the panses and other marks in 
general use, and lead tliem to the practice of modulation and inflectien of 
the voice. 

Introductory Lessons in Reading and Elo- 
cution 75 

Of similar character to the foregoing, for less advanced classes. 

High School Literature • i 50 

Admirable selections from a long list of the world's best writers, for ex- 
ercise in reading, oratory, and cor?T)08ition. Speeches, di^ogues, and 
Bodd letters represent the latter department. 

7 
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ort hograp hy! 

SMITH'S SERIES 

BvppIicB ft ftppller for erery cIhsb in graded Rchoolg, and compriaefi the mnat com* 
* pl«te and excellent treatise on English Orthogniphy and its oompauioB 
branches extant. 

1. Smith's Little Speller $20 

First Round in the Ladder of Learning. 

2. Smith's Juvenile Definer ... . . 46 

LoBRons composed of familiar words gronpcd n ith reference to admiUir 
siiftiification or use, and correctly 8])elled, accented, and defined. 

3. Smith's Srammar-School Speller .... so 



FamiliHr words, grouped with reference to the aamenpss of r^nnd of hyl- 
iHbleN differen I ly spoiled. Also duiinitionR, complete rules for spelling and 
formation of derivatives, and exercises in false orthography. 



90 



4. Smith's Speller and Deflner's Manual • 

A oomplnte Sc.fu)ol Dicriononj contAtning 14.0()0 words, with TarlottS 
other nMeful matter In the way of Knlus and Exerciser 

5- Smith's Hand-Book of Etymology • • l 25 

The tirKt atid only Ktyiuolo^ to recognize the A uglo-Sussftn onr mo^Ajr 
Umnjne: containing also full lists of derivatives from the Latin, Orctsk^ 
(viU'lic, Swedish, Nimnan, i&c., Ac.; being, in fact, s complete etydkolo^ 
of rhe la.iguage for schools. 

Sherwood's Writing Speller 15 

Sherwood's Speller and Definer 15 

Sherwood's Speller and Pronouncer ... 16 

The Writing Ftpeller consists of properly ruled And numbered blanks 
to receive the words dhstated by the teacher, with spnc^ for renmrks and 
cornrctiiins. The other volumes may t)e used for the dictation or ordinary 
clasfei exerciSi'S 

Price's English Speller *15 

A complete spelling-book for all grades, containing more matter than 
*^ Webster," niaiinfitctnred in superior style, and sold ftt s; fotrer price — 
cxtnseqniMitly the cheapest speller extant. 

Northend's Dictation Exercises ^^ 

Kmhrucing valuable information on a thousand topics, eommnnlcated 
in snch a manner as. at once to relieve the exercise ef spelling of its nsual 
tedium, and combine it with instruction of a general character calculated 
to prutit and ainubO. 

Wright's Analytical Orthography .... 25 

Titis standard work Ih popular. be^'auKti it teache'K the elt^ft^ieotaf^K^irndtf' 
in a phiin and philosophical niamier, and presents orthography and or- 
thoepy in an easy, uniform Kjrstem of analyns oc parsing. 

Fowle's False Orthography 4:!> 

Exercises for correction. 

Page's Normal Chart . *3 75 

The elementary sounds of the language for the sohool^room waQi. 

8 
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ENG LISH GRAM MAR, 

CLARK'S DIAG-RAM SYSTEM. 

Clark's First Lessons in Grammar ... 45 

Clark's English Grammar i oo 

Clark's Key to English Grammar .... 76 
Clark's Analysis of the English Language • 60 
Clark's Grammatical Chart ..... .*3 75 

The theory and practice of teaching grammar in American schools is 
meeting with a thorough rerolution from the nse of this system. While 
the old methods offer proficiency to the pupil only after much weary 
plodding and dull maiiiorizing, this affords from the inception the ad- 
vantage of practical Object Teaching^ addressing the eye by means of 11- 
lustratiye figures ; furnishes association to the memory, its most power- 
ful aid, and diverts the pupil by taxing his ingenuity. Teachers who are 
using Clark's Grammar uniformly testify that they and their pnplls find 
it the most interesting sturly of the scliool course. 

Itike all great and radical improvements, the system naturally met at 
first with much unreasonable opposition. It has not only outtlved thd 
greater nart of this opposition, but finds many of its warmest admirers 
among those who coul J not at first tolerate so radical an innovation. All 
it wants is an impartial trial, to convince the most skeptical of its merit 
Kb one who has fairly and intelligently tested it la the school-room has 
ever been known to go back to the old method. A great success is al- 
ready established, and it is easy to prophecy that the day is not far dis- 
tant when it will be the only aystem of teaching English Orammar, As 
the System is copyrighted, no other text-books can appropriate this ob- 
vious and great improvement 

Welch's Analysis of the English Sentence . i oo 

Remarkable for its new and simple classification, its method of treat? 
ing connectives, its explanations of the idioms and constractive lawa of 
the language, &c 



ETYMOLOGY. 



Smith's Complete Etymology, • i 25 

Containing the Anglo-Saxon, French, Dutch, German, Welsh, Pan!sh, 
Qothic, SwediKli, Gaelic, Italian, Latin, and Greek Roots, and the English 
wvrds derived therefrom accurately spelled, accented, and defined. 

The Topical Lexicon, • l 75 

This work is o. School Dictionary, an Etymologer, a compilation of syn- 
onyms, and a nmnuai of general Information. It dificrs from the ordinary 
lexicon in being arranged by topics instead of the letters of the alphabet 
|bus realizing the app:irei^t pai-adoz of a **Beaiable Dictionary.** Aa 
AKuniitly vajfushle iwbofd-book. 
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Clark's Diagram English (xrammar. 

T S S T I M O N I A Ii S . 
From J. A. T. Dubnix, Principal Duhxtque R. C. Academy^ Iowa. 

In my opinion, it is well calculated by its system of analysis to derelop tbose ratienal 
flMultles which in the old systems were rather left to develop themselvefl^ while tha 
memory was overtazed, and the pupils discouraged. 

From B. A. Cox, School Chmmiition^r, Warren County, llXinoit. 

I faave examined 160 teachers In the last year, and those having studied or tanii^bt 
"CSark's System have universally stood fifty per cent better examinations than those 
laving studied other authors. 

. From M. 11. B. Bubkbt, Principal Matonie Tnatitute, Oeorgetown^ Tennessee, 

T traveled two years amusing myself in instructing (exclnsively) Grammar dassei 
frith Clark's system. The first class I instructed finy days, but found that this was 
more time than was-reqnired to impart a theoretical knowledge of the science. 
During the two years thereafter I instructed classes only thirty days each. Invuriably 
I proposed that unless 1 prepared my clasces for a more thorough, m.nute, and aeca- 
rate knowledge of Englitm Grammar than that obtained from the ordinary books and 
in the ordinary way iu from one to two years, I would make no charge. I never 
failed in a solitary case to far exceed the hopes of my classes, and made money a.id 
eharacter rapidly as an instructor. 

From A. B. Douolasb, School Commimdonert Delauare County^ New York, 

I have never known a dasa pursue the study of it under a Kve teacher, that has not 
incceeded ; I have never known it to have an opponent in an educated teacher who 
had thoroughly Investigated it; I have never known an ignorant teacher to exumin* 
St ; I have never known a teacher who has used it, to try any other. 

From J. A. Doik.k, Teacher and Lecturer on English Grammar^ Kentttckf/. 
We are tempted to assert that it foretells the dawn of a brighter age to our mother- 
tongue. Both pupil and teacher can fare sumptuously upon its contents, however 
highly they may have prized the manuals into which they may have been initiated, 
and by, which their expressions have been moulded. 

From W. T. Chapman, Superintendent Public ScTtools, Wellington^ Ohio. 
I regard Clirk's System of Gramntar the best published. For teaching the analysis 
of the English I^ngua^e, it surpasses any I ever used. 

From F. 8. Lyon, Principal South Norwalk Union School, Connecticut 
During ten years* experience in teaching, I have used six different authors on tho 
subject of English Grammar. I am fully convinced that Clark's Grammar is better 
calculated to make thorough grammarians than any other that I have seen. 

I From Catalogub of RoiiaRB*8 Ccmmeboial Colleor, St. Louis, Missouri, 
We do not hesitate to assert, without fear of successful contradiction, that a better 

knowledge of the English language can be obtained by this system in six weeks than 

by the old methods in as many mouths. 

From A. Pickktt, President of the StaJte Teachers^ Association, Wisconsin. 
A thorough experiment in the use of many approved authors upon the subject of 
English Grammar has convinced me of the superiority of Clark. When the pupil haa 
Completed the course, he is left upon a foundation of principle, and not upon the dic- 
tum of the author. 
From Gko. P. McFablawd, PHn. McAllislerville Academy, JunUxia Co., Pcnn, 
At the first examination of public-school teachers by the county superintendent, 
when one of our student teachers commenced analyzing a sentence according to Clark, • 
the superintendent listened iu mute astonishment until he had finished, then asked 
what thnt meant, and finally, with a very knowing look, said such work wouldn't do " 
here, aud asked i^e applicant to parse the sentence right, and gave the lowest certifi- 
cates to all wfjo barely mentioned Clark. Aftei-wards, I presented him with a copy, 
«nd the next fall he permitted it to be partially used, while the third or last fall, he 
openly comntended the system, and appointed three of my best teachers to explain it 
at the two Institutes and one County Convention held since September. 



For further tf.Htimony of equal fcrcc, sae the Publishers* Special CireuUr, 
eonrent nrnvbcrs of tlic Educational Bulletin. 
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2^ J\rational Series of Standard SchootSooki. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



% tm % 



THE 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM. 



I. Honteith's First Lessons in Geography, $ 35 

II. Monteith's Introduction to the Manual, • C3 

III. Monteith's New Manual of Geography, • i oo 

IV. Monteith's Physical & Intermediate Geog. i 70 

V. McNally's System of Geography, ... l 88 



Monteith's Wall Maps (per set) . . . *20 oo 

1. PBAGTIOAL OBJECT TEAGHINa. The in&nt scholar Is first introdaeefl 
to a picture whence he may derive notions of the shape of the earth, the phenomena 
Ct day and night, the distrihution of land and water, and the great natural divisions, 
which mere words would fail entirely to conrey to the untutored mind. Other pic- 
tures follow on the same plan, and the child's mind is called upon to grasp no idea 
without the aid of a pictorial illustration. Carried on to the higher books, this system 
culminates in No. 4, wherd such matters as climates, ocean currents, the winds, pecu- 
liarities of the earth's crust, clonds and rain, are pictorially explained and rendered 
apparent to the most obtuse. The Ulustrations used for this purposa belong to the 
Llghest grade of art. 

2. GLEAB( BEAUTIFUL, ASD OOBBEOT MAPS. In the lower numbers 
the maps avoid unnecessary detail, while respectively progressive, and affording tho 
pupil new matter for acquisition each time he approaches in the constantly enlarging 
circle the point of coincidence with previous lessons in the more elementary books. 
la No. 4, the maps embrace many new and striking featurea One of the most 
effective of these is the new plan for displaying on each map the relative sizes of 
countries not represented, thus obviating much confusion which has arisen from the 
necessity of presenting maps in the same atlas drawn on different scalea The maps 
ef No. 5 have long been celebrated for their superior beauty and completeness. This 
is the only school-book in which the attempt to make a eompUte atlas aUo clear and 
distincU has been successfuL The map coloring throughout the series is also notice- 
able. Delicate and subdued tints take the place of the startling glare of inharmonious 
colors which tdo frequently in such treatises dazzle the eyes, distract the attention, 
and serve to oyerwhelm the names of towns and the natural features of the landscape. 
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^A^ JVationa^, Series cf Standard Sc/ldot'^oots^. 



GEOGRAPHY-Cohtinued. 

8. THE VABIETT OF MAP IZEBGISE. Starting each time fVom a different 
basis, tbe pupil in many instances approaches the same fact no less tlian si's UnaiM^ 
thus indelibly impressing it upon bis memory. At the same time this eystem is not 
allowed to become wearisome— the extent of exercise on each sal^ect being graduated 
b7 its relative Importance or difficulty of acquisition. 

4. THE 0HASA0TE3 AND AERAKQEMEKT OP THE DESGRIPTIYB 
TEXTi The cream of the science has been carefully culled, unimportant matter re- 
fected, elaboration ayoided, and a brief and concise manner of presentation cultivated. 
Tlie orderly consideration of topics has contributed greatly to simplicity. Due atten* 
tlon is paid to the facts in history and astronomy which are inseparably connected 
with, and important to the proper understandirg of geography — and w,ch onXy ara- 
admitted on any terms. In a word, the National System teaches geography ai a 
adenc^ pure, simple, and ezbaustiye. 

6. ALWATS UP TO THE TIMES. The authors of weso books, editoriaUy 
speaking, never sleep. No change occurs in the boundaries of countries, or of coun- 
ties, no new discovery is made, or railroad built, that is not at once noted and re^* 
corded, and the next edition of each volume carries to every 6chool<room the new or* 
der of things. 

6. BUPERIOE GEADATIOIT. This is the only series which famishes an avafl- 
able volume for every possible class in graded schools. It is not contemplated that a 
pupil must neoenarily go through every volume in succession to attain profidencj. 
On the contrary, two will suffice, but threa are advised ; and if the course will admit| 
the whole series siiould be pursued. At all events, the books arc at hand for selection, 
and every teacher, of every grade, can find among them one csxtctly suited to his class; 
Ttke best combination for those who wish to abridge the course consists of Noa. 1, 3, 
and 6^ or where children are somewhat advanced in other studies when they com* 
menee geography, No& 2, 3, and 0. Where but two books are admissible, Nos. 2 and 
4t or Nos. 3 and 5, are recommended. 

7. FORM OP THE VOLUMES AIH) KECHAKICAL EXECUTION. The 
maps and text are no longer unnaturally divorced In accordance with the time-hon- 
ored practice of making text-books on this subject as inconveuient and expensive as 
•possible. On the contrary, all map questions arc to be found on tbe page oi^wsite tlio 

nap itbelf, and each book is complete in one volume. The mechanical execution is 
mrivalled Paper and printing are every tiling ^tiat could be desired, and the bind- 
ing is— A. S. Barnes and Company's. 



Ripley's Map Drawing 41 25 

This system adopts the circle as its basis, abandoning the processes by 
triangulation, the square, parallels, and meridians, &e., which have been 
proved not feasible or natural in the development of this Bcicnce« Suo- 
cesti seems to iudicate that the circle *' has iL** 

Rational Outline Maps (per cet). .... $15 03 

For the school-room wiUls. In preparation 
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yationat Series of Standard SchoolSooks. 

Monteith & McNally's National (Jeographies. 

TESTIMONIAIiS. 
Frvm O. F. Kussbll, Principal Kcmud Academy, Arkanmu. 

Before the war I nsed Monteith and McNally^B Geogpraphlea, «id do not heattate % 
proDounee them the best that ever came under my obseryation. 

Trom Hamilton MoAras, F.uptrinlUndeni CaldwtU Count!/, Missouri, 

Sfonteith and McNally's Geo^ajihlps ar» sup^or to any in Qse ; in point of m« 
tfninioal execution they are certainly uurivaled. 

Fnrm E. W. Pset, Principal Wdiworth County Institute, Wiaeonsin, 

We have used Monteith* s Geogfiphies in the Institute for two yearq, whera tiuy 
kftTe given the best satisfaction. I most heartily indorse and recommend them. 

From Josispo Pkabodt, Principal Moody School, Lowell, MassachusetU. 

I have examined MonteitVs Geographies carefully, and feel confident in sajring thai 
they are the bett aeries of Geographies that hare come under my observation. 

From Rev. B. St. Jambs Fbt, A.M., President WortMngton Female (Mlege, Okbt, 

We have used McNally and Monteith*s Geographies for three years, and would no* 
exchange them fbr aay others in the market 

/Vom R. M. Maoeb, Superintendent Cen^e County, Pennsylvanta, 

Monteith and McNaUy^s Geographies have been examined carefUUy, and I am finet 
to say I think they are superior iu many respects to any other system. 

From W, L. Alkxaxdeo, President Nacogdoches Collie, Tecsas, 

I regard as perfect, in every respect, ** Monteith and McNaUy*s Geographical 
Series.^ 

From C. P. Dk IIass, Principal Xcrth HUl Public Schooi, Burlington, lowu 

I favored the adoption of Monteith and McNa11y''s Series of Geographies, because I 
liked them ; and now, after nearly a yearns trial of tli«m in the school-room, I like 
them better than ever. 

From R. A. Adams, M»mber of Board of Education, New York, 

I have found, by examination of thu Book of Supply of onr Board, that considerably 
the largest number of any series now used in our pubhc scbools is the Natioud, by 
Monteith and McNally. 

From JosiAH T. Rxadb, Principal Union School, ^fan^haU, Jfichtgan, 

This series was adopted after a careful examination of the best works in this brandl « 
•f study, and a yearns expeiience makes us better and better satisiled with onr ohoioe. 

From Emost F. Stsong, Piincipal High School, Bridgeport^ ConnectteuL 

We are using, with very great satisfaction, in the school with which I am conneeted, 
Monteith and McNally*8 Geographies. Other schools in this city are osing them with 
the same favorable opinion of their merits. 

Ihrm A. R. MoGili., Superintendent XicoUet County, MimnstotOm 
I am happy to express my hearty approval of the Series througlunit. 

From Jamxs N. Towkskkd, Superintendent Public Schools, JTudson, New York, 

I have car^lly examined your series of Monteith and MeNalIy*s Geographies. 
Thev are comprehensive, accurate, well graded, handsomely gotten up, eomplke, ] 
am frank to confess that I consider it by far the best scries ever published in thte 
sountry. They are unrivaled. We have rccertly adopted them in the public schools 
%( this city, to the infinite delight of the sta(leut8> and to the entire satisfaction of ths 
teaehurs. 

IV For further testimony of similar character, see the PohUshers^ spedal dm- 
Ur, or current nambers of the Edueational Balietlti. 
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P 



The National System of Geography, 

By Monteith & MgNally. 

ThMe popniar text-books have been adopted, by official anthority, for the seboola 
of the fullowing States, cities, and associations— in most cases for esclusire and an&- 
fbrmnse. 

MiivKBOTA. By State 'Board of Education. 

Ykrhomt. Do. do. 

Ax^BAiiA. Po. do. 

MissouuL By State Superintendent of Common Scbookk 

Iowa. Do. do. 

Kansas. Do. do. 

TsKiricssEiE. Do. do. 

YnonnA. By State Teachers* Convention. 

Mississippi. Do. da -ff- 

Tkkas. Do. do. 

This U* indades nearly erery State In wbich offidal recommendation is mmAtk 

Neif York City. LouisyQle. 

Brooklyn. Newark. 

New Orleans. Mllwsiukee. 

BQffalo. Charleston. 

Richmond. Bochester. 

Jersey City. Mobile. 

Hartford. Syracuse. 

Worcester. Memphis. 

Ctlca. Savannah. 

Wilmington. Indianapolis^ 

Prenton. Springfield. 

«orfolk. Wheeling. 

Norwich. Toledo. 

Lockport Bridgeport 

Dabuqne. SL Paul. 

And a multitude of less important points. 



be Sodety of the Chbibtlan BaornKBs, representing 40,000 pnpiliv 
The Franciscan nsomisBs, 8,000 pupils. 

AlCEOIOAN MlBftlOXABT SOCIETY, 60,000 pupOs. 



TDE FREEDMEX, 

By State Superintendents under the Freedmen^s Bnreaa of 

Korth Carolina. Georgia. 

LouUtiana. 2'esxu. 



For New triumphs of these truly XcUional books, see current nanbai of tfit 
■dveational BuUotin 
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TAe National Series of Slandard School- 15ooks. 



MAT HEMAT ICS. 



ARITHMETIC. 

Primary Arithmetic 

IntoUectual Arithmetic ... 
Elements of Written Arithmetic 

Practical Arithmetics 

Key to Practical Arithmetic . . 

5. Davies' University Arithmetic 

Key to University Arithmetic . 



1. Davies' 

2. Davies' 

3. Davies' 

4. Davies' 



ALG-EBRA. 



25 

45 

50 

i 00 

•1 00 

1 40 

♦1 40 



8LATBIX 

% 65 

1 10 

1 55 



\ Davies* 

2. Davies' 

3. Davies' 



New Elementary Algebra 1 25 

Key to Elementary Algebra *1 25 

University Algebra 1 60 

Key to University Algebra *1 60 

Bourdon's Algebra 2 25 

Key to Bourdon's Algebra *2 25 

GEOMETRY. 

Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry 1 40 

Legendre's Geometry 2 25 

Analytical Geometry and Calculus . . 2 50 
Descriptive Geometry 2 75 

MENSURATION. 

1. Davies' Practical Mathematics and Mensuration 1 40 

2. Daviei' Surveying and Navigation 2 60 

3. Davies' Shades, Shadows, and Perspective . 



1 40 

1 75 

2 45 



1. Davies' 

2. Davies' 

3. Davies' 

4. Davies' 



1 55 

2 45 

2 70 

3 00 



3 75 



1 55 

2 70 
4 00 



MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

Davies' Grammar of Arithmetic . . .* 50 

Davies' Outlines of Mathematical Science *1 OO 

Davies' Logic and Utility of Mathematics *1 50 

Davies & Peck's Dictionary of Mathematics .... .*3 50 
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DAVEBS' NATIONAL COUESE of MATHEMATICS, 

ITS RECORD. 

In elalrnln'^ fbr this sericn the first place among American text-books, of whatenoP 
elftss, the Pabllshors appeal to the mHg.iificent record which its yolnmes hare earned 
during the thirty-five years of Dr. Charles Davies* mathematical labors. The nnrs- 
mitting exertions of a life-time have placed tlie modern gsriea on the same proud emi- 
nence among competitors tliat each of its predecessors has sacccssiy-ely enjoyed in a 
course of constantly improred editions, now rounded to their perfect fruition — ^for li' 
Bccms indeed that this science is susceptible of no further demonstration. 

During the period alluded to, many authors and editors in this department hare' 
started into public notice, and by borrowing ideas and processes orl^nal with Dr. 
Darles, have enjoyed a brief popularity, but are now almost unknown. Many of the 
■cries of to>day, built upon a similar basis, and described as *.* modern books,"* are 
destined to a similar fate ; while the most far-seeing eye will find it difficult to fix tha 
time, on the basis of any data afforded by their past hI«tory, when these books will 
cense to increase and prosper, and fix a still firmer hold on the affection of arery 
educated American. 

One cause of this nnparalteled popularity is found in the fact that the enterprise of 
tb« author did not cease with the original completion of his books. Always a practi* 
cal teacher, he has incorporated in his text-books from time to time the advantages 
of erery improyeraenc in methods of teaching, and every advance in science. During- 
all the years in which he has been laboring, he constantly submitted his own theories 
and those of others to the practical test of the clas >room — approving, rejecting, or 
nfodifying them as the experience thus obtained might sugr^est. I:i this way he haa' 
been able to produce an almost perfect scries of clasii-books, in which every depart* 
uent of mathematics has received minute and exhaustive attention. 

Nor has he yet retired from the fieli. Still in the prime of life, and enjoying a ripe 
experience whicli no other living mathematician or teacher can emulate, his pen ia 
ever ready to carry on the good worlc, as the progress of science may demand. Wit- 
ness his recent exposition of the " Metric System,'** which received the official exk- 
dorscment of Congress, by its Committee on Uuiform Weights and Measures. 

DxTiKS* Ststkm is tick ackxowlsdgxd National Staxdasd fo3 tiis Ukixed 

States, for the following reasons : — 

• 

Ist It is the basis of instruction in the great national schools al West Point and 
Annapolis. 

2d. It has received the qtuui endorsement of the National Congress. 

^d. It is exclusively used in the public schools of the National CapitaL 

4th. The officials of the Government use It as authority in all cases InvolTlngmathe- 
tnatical qucstiona 

5th. Our great soldiers and sailors commanding the national armies and navies 
were educated in this system. So have been a mi^jority of eminent scientists in this 
country. All these refer to '* Davies" as authority. 

6tli. A larjger number of American citixens have received their education from this 
tlian from any other series. 

tth. The series has a larger circulation throughout the irhols semntr^ than 
ether, being itsstemtvelff uted in every State in the UniofK 
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MATHEMATICS-Continued. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 

Reuck's Examples in Denominate Numbers % ^ 
fteuck's Exafnples in ATilhmelio i oo 

These rolumea differ from the ordinary arithmetic in their peeiillarlj 
|>racAfoaI character. They are componed mainly of examples, and HflTord 
tlie most severe and thorou^i discipline for the mind. While a l>ook 
.#hicli should contain a complete treatise of theory and practice would be 
too cumbersome for erery-day use, the insufilciency of imic^ieai exampleft 
hai been a source of complaint. 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

Church's Elements of Calculus . . . . . 2 50 

Church's Analytical Geometry. . . . . . 2 60 

Church's Descriptive Geometry, with Shades, 

Shadows, and Perspective 4 00 

These yolumes constitute the ^* West Point Course** in their serenl 

departments. 

Courtenay's Elements of Calculus . . . . 3 oo 

A work especially pepular at the South. 

Hackley's Trigonometry ........ a 06 

With applications to navigation and survpying, nautical and practical 
geometry and geodesy, and logarithmic, trigonometrical, and nautical 
tt^ies. 

— ■ • ' 

SLATED ARITHMETICS. 

Tlie Publishers hare the pleaFore to announce that they have perfected 
arrangements with the proprietor of Jocolyn's patent for Slated Books, wtterehy 
the '^National Series of School Books** will enjoy the exclusive use of this 
remarkable and valuable iavention It coiutists of the application of an artificially 
slated surfnro to the inner cover of a book, with flap of the siime opening outward, 
BO that studonts may refer to the booh and use the slate at one and the same time, 
and as though the slate were detached. Whoa folded up, the slate preserves 
ezamplns and memoranda till needed. Th*) material uVed is as durable as the 
stone slate. The additional cost of books thus improved is trifling. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Resolution of the Committee of the House of Representatives on a ^* Uniform 

System of Coinage, Weights, and Measures." 

B* it. Resolved^ That Professor Charles Da vies, LL.D., of the State of New York, 
be requested to confer witii superintendents of public iTistruction, and tcac'iers of 
schools, and others interested in a reform of the present incongruous system, and 
by lectures and addres.ses, to promote its general introduction and use. 

The official version of the Metric System, as prepared by Dr. Davies, may be found 

in the Wi-itten, Practical, and University Arithmetics of the Mathematical Series, and 

Is slso published separately, price postpaid, /ce cents, 
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j\f\ttional Series of Standat*d School-T^ooks. 

Davies' National Course of Mathematics. 

T B S T I M O N I A Ii S . 

J<Vom L. Tax Bokkklvx, SIoHa Suparintenient Public Inatrw^on, MaryUmA. 

The series of Arithmetics edired by Prof. Davies, and published bj ytmr firm, haw 
been used for many years ia the schools of several eountiea. and the city of BalfciinorMt 
and have been approved by teachers and con:;mi8sioners. 

Under the lav of 1865, establishing a uniform system of Free Publie Schools, these 
A rithmetics irere unanimously adopted by the State Board of Education, after a eare* 
ful examination, and are now used in all the Public Schools of Maryland. 

These facts evidence the high opinion entertained by the School Authorities of Vbm 
f alue of the series theoretically and practically. 

From HosAOK Wkbsteb. President of the College ^f Sew York. 

The undersigned has examined, with care and thought, several volumes of DaTietf 
Mathematics, and is of the opinion that, as a whole, it is the most complete and be^ 
•ourse lor Academic and Collegiate instruction with which he is acquainted. 

From David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Common SchooU, Connecticut. 

I have examined Dnvies* Series of Arithmetics with some care. The language is 
clear and pn^cise; cnch principle is thoroughly analyzed, and the whole so arranged 
AS to facilitite the work of instruction. Having observed the satisfaction and success 
with which the different boolcs have been used by emineut teachers, it gives me pleas- 
nre to commend them to others. 

From J. O. Wilson, Chairman Committee on Text-Book*^ WathingUm^ D. O, 

I consider Davies' Arithmetics decidedly superior to any other series, and in this 
opinion I am sustained, I btfli>?vc, by the entire Board of Education atid Corps of 
Teachers in this city, where t¥ey liave been used for several years past. 

From John L. Campbell, Pro/eMor of Mat/iematic^^ Wabash College, Indianct. 

A proper combination of abstract reasoning and practical illustration is the chief 
excellence in Prof. Davies* Mathematical works. I prefer his Arithmetics, Algebras, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry to all others now in use, and cordially recommend them 
to all who desire the advancement of- sound learning. 

From Majos J. II. Wiiittlfsst. Goternment Inspector of Military School*, 

Be assured I regard the works of Professor Davies, with which I am acquainted, as 
by far the best text-books i>i print on the subjects which they treat. I shall certainly 
encourage their adoption wherever a word from mo may be of any araiL 

From T. McC. Ballaktint?, Profeator MaViematicn^ Cumberland College^ Kentucky. 

I have long taught Prof. Davius* Course of Mathematics, and I continue to like their 
working. 

From John McLkan Bkll, B. A., Principal of Lower Canad^t Collie. 

I have used Davies' Arithmetical and Mathematical Series as text-boolcs in the 
schools under my charge for the lust six years. These I have found of great efficacy 
in exciting, invigorating, and concentrating the intellectual faculties of the young. 

Each treatise serves as an introduction to the next higher, by the similarity of its 
reasonings and metliods ; and the student is carried forward, by easy and gradual 
steps, over the whole field of mathematical inquiry, and that, too, in a shorter tiuio 
than is usually occupied in mastering a single department. I sincerely and heartily 
recommend them to the attention of my fellow-teachers in Canada. 

From D. W. Steele, Prin. Philekoian Academy^ Cold Spring$^ Tevan. 

I have used Davies* Arithmetics till I know them nearly by heart. A better seriea 
of school-books never were published. I have recommended them until they are now 
■led in all this region of couutry. 



A large mass of similar " bpinions'* may be obtained hy addressing the pnblisher* 
tor spedal circular for Davies' Mathematics. New recommendations are published ki 
earrent numbers of the Educational Bulletin. 



Tfie Aa^'ional € cries cf Slaaddrd €cUool'^ooks<, 

m ' ' ■ I.I,. I I I I ■ 

HISTORY. 

Monteilh's Youth's History $ to 

A History of tho United States for begUmertJ. It la nrrarigcd upon tho 
catechotical plan', with iiiustrutive maps and engravings, review questions, 
dates iu parentheses (that their study may be optional with the younger 
class of learners), and interesting Iiiogruphical Sketches of all persons 
who have been prominently identified with tho history of our country. 

V/illard's United Stales, Sch. ed., $i 40. Un.ed. 2 2S 

Do. do. University edition, . 2 25 

The plon of this standard work is chronologically exhibited in front of 
the title-page ; the Maps and Sketches ore found useful assistants to tho 
memory, and dates, usually so ditAcult to remember, are so systematically 
crranged as in a great degree to obviate the difhculty. Candor, impar- 
tiality, and accuracy, aro the <Iistlnguishii}g features of II13 narratiya 
portion. 

Willard's Universal History, • 2 25 

The most valuable features of tho •' Uaitea States" aro reproduced la 
this. The peculiarities of the work aro its great conclseneaa and tho 
prominence given to the chronological order of events. The margia 
marks each successive era with gr^at distinctness, so that the pupil re- 
tains not only the event but its time, and thus fixes the order of history 
firmly and usefully in his mind. Mrs. "Willard's books are constantly 
revised, and at oil times written u;) to embrace important Listoriciu 
events of recent date. 

Berard's History of England, i 75 

By an authoress well known for the nuccess of her TTlstory of the United 
States. Tlie social life of tho English people is felicitously interwoven, 
OS in fact, with tho civil and military trausaotious of tho realm. 

Ricord's History cf Romo, i 60 

Possesses the charm of an attractive romance. The Fables with which 
this history abounds are introduced In such a way as not to deceive the 
inexperieti(«d, while adding materially to tho value of tho work as a reli- 
able index to the character and iustitiitioas, as wcU as tho history of the 
Boman people. 

Hanna's Bible History, • • i 25 

The only compendium of Bible narrative which affords a connected nrd 
chronological view of tho important eveabi there recorded, divested of uX 
superfluous detail 

Summary of History, Complete 60 

American History, $0 40. French and Eng. Hist. 35 

A well proportioned outline of leading events, condensing the substance of the 
more extensive text-book in common use into a series of statements so brief, that 
every word may be committed to memory, and yet so comprehensive that it 
presents an accurate though general view of the whole continuous life of nations. 

Marsh's Ecclesiastical History, 2 oo 

Questions to ditto, 75 

Affording tho History of the Church In all ages, with ncconnts of the 
pagan world during Biblical periods, and the character, rise, and progress 
of all Religions, as well as the various sects of the worshipers of Cluiat. 
The work is entirely non-sectarian, though etri&tVj ct.N.\MAA&. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

Beers' System of Progressive Penmanship. 

Per dozen $2 25 

This ** round hand ** Bystem of Penmanship in twelve nnmhers, com- 
mends itself by its simplicity and tliorou^^hness. The first fov numbers 
are primary books. Nos. 5 to 7, advanced boolis for boys. No& 8 to 10, 
advanced boolcs for girls. Nos. 11 and 12, ornamental penmanship. 
These books are printed from steel plates (engraved by iMcLees), and are 
anezcelled in mechanical cxcculion. Large quantities are annually sold. 

Beers' Slated Copy Slips, per sot *50 

All beginners shonid practice, for a few weeke^ slate exercises, familiar- 
izing them with the iorm of the letters, the. motions of tlie hand and arm, 
&c., &c These copy slips, 32 in number, supply all the copies found in a 
complete sex lea of writing-books, at a trifling cost. 

Payson,Dunlon&Scribner's Copy-B'ks.P.doz.,2 25 

The National System of Penmanship, in three distinct series — (1) Com- 
mon School Scries, comprising the first six numbers ; (2) Business Series, 
Nos. 8, 11, and 12 ; (?) Ladies' Seilcs, Noa. 7, 9, and 10. 

Fulton & Eastman's Chirographic Charls,*3 75 

To embellish the school rooia walls, and furnigh class exercise in the 
elements of Tennianship. 

Payson's Copy-Book Cover, per hundred .*3 oo 

Protects every page except the one in use, and furnishes *Miaes** \rlth proper 
slope for the penman, under. Patented. 

National Steel Pens, Card with all kinds ; . . *15 

Pronounced by competent judges tho perfection of American-made pens, aad 
superior to any ibreign article. 



SCHOOL SERIEa 
School Pen, per gross, . .$ CO 
Academic Pen, do . . 63 

Fine Pointed Pen, per gross 7J 

POPULAR SERIES. 

Capitol Pen, per gross. . , 1 CO 

do do pr. box of 2 doz.- 2') 

Bullion Pen (imit gold) pr. gr. 75 

Ladies' Pen do 63 



Index Pen, per gross ... 75 

BUSINESS SERIES. 

Albata Pen, per gross, , . 40 

]J;inkPen, do . . 70 

Empire Pen. do . . 70 

Commercial Pen, per gross . 60 

Expres.sPer do . 75. 

Falcon Pen, do . 70 

Elastic Pen, do . 75 



Stimpson's Scientific Steel Pen^ per gross .*2 oo 

One forward and two backward arches, ensuring great strength, well- 
bulanccd elasticity, evenness of point, and smoothness of execution. One 
gross in twelve contains a Scientific Gold Pen. 

Stimpson's Ink-Retaining Holder, per doz. *2 oo 

A Kiiiiple apparatus, which docs not get out of order, withholds at a 
fiiTi^la dip as much iak as t lie pen would otherwiso roalize from a dozen 
trips to tho iiikiitanj, which it supplies with moderate and easy flow. 

Stimpson's Gold Pen, S3 oo; with Ink Retainer** 50 
Stimpson's Penman's Card, • ..... .* 50 

One dozen Steel Pens (assorted points) and Patent Ink-retaining Pen- 
.holdtf. 
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B O O K - K E E P I N G . 



Smith & Martin's Book-keeping .... $i 26 
Blanks to ditto *60 

This work is by a practical teacher and a practical book-lceeper. It is 
of a thoroughly p<^ular class, and will be welcomed by every one who 
loves to see theory and practice combined in an easy, concise, and 
methodical form. 

The Single Entry portion Is well adapted to supply a want felt in nearly 
all other treatises, which seem to be prepared mainly for the use of whole- 
sale merchants, leaving retailers, mechanics, farmers, &c., who transact 
the greater portion of the business of the country, without a guide. Thei 
-itrork is also commended, on this account, for general use in Young Indies* 
Seminaries, where a thorough grounding in the simpler form of accounts 
will be invaluable to the future housekeepers of the nation. 

The treatise on Double Entiy Book-keeping combines aU the advan- 
tages of the most recent methods, with the ntmost simplicity of appUcation, 
thus affording the pupil all the adVAntages of actual experience in the 
counting-honse, and giving a clear comprehension of the entire sub- 
ject through a judicious course of mercantile transactions. 

The shape of the book is such that the transactions can be presented as 
in actual practice ; and the simplified form of Blanks, three in number, 
adds greatly to the ease experienced in acquiring the science. 

DRAWING. 

The Little Artist's Portfolio • . • • • • . *5(i 

25 Drawing Cards (progressive patterns), 25 Blanks, and a fine Artist's 
Pencil, all in one neat envelope. 

Clark's Elements of Drawing *i oo 

Containing full instructions, with appropriate designs and copies for a 
complete course ii thid graceful art, fronv the first rudiments of outline to 
the finished sketches of landscape and scenery. 

Fowle's Linear and Perspective Drawing *60 

For the cultivation of the eye and hand, with copious illustrations and 
directions, wltich will enable the unskilled teacher to learn the art himself 
while instructing liia pupils. 

Monk's Drawing Books— Six Numbers, per set*2 25 

A series of progressive Drawing Books, presenting copy and blank on 
opposite pages. The copies are fac-siniiles of the best imported litho- 
graphs, the originals of which cost from 50 cents to $1.50 tiixh in thd 
print>stores. I'^ch book contains elevin large patterns. No. 1. — Ele- 
mentary studies ; NOb 2. — Studies of FoHacro ; No. S. — Landscapes ; No» 
4.— Animals, I. ; No. 5.— Animals, II. ; No. C.~Marine Views, &c 

Ripley's Map Drawing l 25 

One of the most efQcien^ aids to the acquirement of a knowledge of 
geography is the practice of map drawing. It is useful for the same reason 
that thd best exercise ii orthography is the writing of difficult words. 
'Sight comes to the aid of hearing, and a double impression is produced 
tipon the msmory. Knowledge becomes less mechanical and more intui- 
tive. The student who has sketched the outlines of a country, and dotted 
the important places, is Httle likely to forget cither. The impression pro- 
duced Btt^ be.conipaTed^to. that of a tnirc]^r who . has be^n over the 
croond, #n£krinbro compifelieinive and aciearate iii detaH; 
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jf^ National Series of Standard SchootSookh 

1 ■ » 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 



FAMILIAR SCIENCE 
Norton & Porter's First Book of Science, • $i 75 

I By eminent Professora of Yalo College. Cmtiiins the principles of 
Natural IMillosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Geology. 
Arranged on the Catechetical plan for primary classes and beginners. 

Chambers' Treasury of Knowledge, • . . i 25 

Progressive lessons upon— JirH\ common tl)in<;^s wliich lie most imme- 
diately nroiind us, and first attract tlie attention of the young mind ; 
second, common objects from the Mineral, Animal, and Vegetable lidng' 
doms, manufactured articles and miscellaneous substaitces ; thirdy a sys- 
tematic Yinyr of Nature under the Tarious sciences. May be used as a 
Reader or Text-Bouk. 

NATTJRAI, PHILOSOPHY. 
Norton's First Boole in Natural Philosophy, 1 00 

By Prof. NouTOM, of Yals College. Designed for beginners ; profusely 
illustrated, and arranged oa the Catechetical pUn. 

Peck's Ganot's Course of Nat. Philosophy, i 75 

Thp standard text-book of France, Americanized and popularized by 
Prof. Peck, of Columbia College. The most ma-^uificunt sy.^,tcm of illus- 
tration ever adopted in an American school-boolc is hero found. For 
intermediate classes. 

Peck's El2m3nls of Mechanics, 2 25 

A suitable introduction to Bjirtlett*s higher treatises on Mechanical 
Philosophy, and adequate in itself for a complete academical course. 

Bartlell's Synthetic Mechanics, 3 75 

Bartlett's Analytical Mechanics, 5 50 

Bartlett's Acoustics and .Optics, • . . . . 3 00 

A system of Collegiate Philosophy, by Pro£ Babtlbtt, of West Point 
Military Academy. 

GEOLOG-T. 
Page's Elements of Geology, .125 

A volume of Chambers* Educational Course. Practical, simple, and 
eminently cal(mlated to make the study interesting. 

Emmon's Manual of Geology, 1 25 

The first Geologist of the country has hero produced a work vorthy of 
his reputation. The plan of presenting the subject is an obvious improve- 
ment on older methods. The department of Paleontology receives 
dal attention. q(« 



National Series of Standard School- Soaki* 

Peck's Ganot's Popular Physics. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Vrdfm, Poor. Alokzo Colltk, CtrrMll College^ Toua. 
I am pleased irith it I have decided to introdace it as a text-book. 

From H. F. Johnson, President Madison College, Sharariy Mis9, 
I am pleased with Peck's Gauot, and think it a magnificent book. 

From Pbof. Edwaed Bsookr, Pemvnjlvania State Korm.nl fchool 

So eminent are its merits, that it trill be introduced as the text-book upon elemen- 
lary physics in this institution. 

From H. H. Lockwood, Professor Natural Philosophy IT. S. Naval Academgt 

I am so pleased with it that I will probably add it te a course of lectares giren to the 
midshipmen of this school on physics. 

From Geo. S. Mackik, Professor Katural History University of NasJiville^ Tenn, 

I hare decided on the introdnction of Peck's Ganofs Philosophy, as I am satisfied 
that it is the best book for the purposes of my pupils that I have seen, combining Bim« 
plicity of explanation with elegance of illustration. 

From W. 8. McRab, Superintendent Vevay Public Schools, Indiana. 

Having carefully examined a number of text-books on natural philosophy, 1 do not 
hesitate to express my decided opinion in favor of Peck's Ganot. The matter, style, 
and illustration eminently adapt the work to the popular wants. 

From Rkv. SAirorEL MoEinxet, D.D., President Austin College, Huntsville, TesMS. 

It gives me pleasure to commend ifto teachers. I have taught some «1asses with it 
as our text, and must s ty, for simplicity of style and clearness of illustration, I hav* 
found nothing as yet published of equal value to the teacher and pupil. 

From C. V. Sprab, Principal 3faplewood Institute, Ptttsfield, Ma%s. 

I am much pleased with its am]()le illustrations by plates, and its cleaVness and sim- 
plicity of statement. It coviers the ground usually gone over by our higher elasseis 
and contnins many fresh illustrations from life or dadly occurrences and new applica* 
tions of scientific principles to such. 

From J. A. Banfirld, Superintendent Marshall Public Schools, Michigan, 

I have used Peck's Ganot since 1863, and with increasing pleasure and satisfaction 
each term. I consider it superior to any other work on physics in its adaptation to our 
high schools and academies. Its illustrations are superb— better than three timet 
their number of pages of fine print. 

From A. SonnvLEB, Professor of Mathematics in Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio» 

After a careful examination of Peck's Ganot' s Natunil Philosophy, and an actual 
test of its merits as a text-book, I can heartily recommend it as admirably adapted to 
meet the wants of the grade of students for which it intended. Its diagrams and illus* 
trations are unrivaled. We use it in the Baldwin Uoiversity. 

From D. C. Van Nobman, Principal Van Norman Institute, New York. 

The Natural Philosophy of M. Ganot, edited by Prof. Peck, is, in my opinion, the 
best work of its kind, for the nse intended, ever published in this country. Whetlier 
regarded in relation to the natural order of the topics, the precision and clearness ol 
Its definitions, or the fullness and beauty of its iliustrationB, it Is certainly, I think, an 
Advance. 



For many similar testimonials, see current namhers of the Illastrated Bduetr 
Hooal BuUetio. 
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2%e J^ctUonql Series of Sifindctrd ^Sc/tooi-^ooJbs. 

NATURAL CCIENCC-Continucd. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Porter's First Book of Chemistry, . . . .$i oo 
Portor's Principles of Chemistry, • . . . 2 co 

The abovo nro widely known as the producMons of ono of the niort 
eminent scientific nic'i of America. Tho extreme simplicity in the inethoJ 
of presenting tho sclunce, while cxluiustivtly treated, has excited nni- 
versal cummnndation. Apparatus adequate to the performance of every 
CXp< rinietit mcntionfd, may bu had of tbo publiahcra for a trifling sura. 
Tlie rfl rt to popiilnrizo tho ncienco in a great success. It i3 now witbia 
the reach of the poorest and least capable at onco. 
* ■ 

Darby's Text-Book of Chemistry, . . • . i 75 

Pnrcly a Chemistry, divesting tho subject of matters comparatively 
forei;ni to It (such as hiutt, light, electricity, etc.), but usually allowed to 
engrosH too much attention in sfdinary school-books. 

Gregory's Organic Chemistry, 2 50 

Gregory's Inorganic Chamislry, 2 50 

The science czhaustivtly treated. For colleges and medical stcdents. 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks' Course, i 23 

A sncceesfi:! effort to rodnca llio study to the limits of a tdruj't term^ 
thereby makitx; feasible its gerieral introdiietion in institntions'of every 
cbnrficter Tho anthor's foUcity of stylo and succesH in makinp: the 
sctence -preeminently iyiteresiina are neculiarly noticeable features. 

Chemical Apparatus, to accompany "Porter" 20 00 
do • do to accompany " Steele" 25 ©0 

BOTANY. 
Thinker's First Lessons in Botany, ... 40 

To- children. T>e t*»chnical terms are largely cTispenscd with in favor 
of ttu cafcy a;i J familiar stylo adapltid to the smallcBt learner. 

Wood's Object Lessons in Botany, ... i 35 

Wood's Intermediate Botany, 2 25 

Wood's New Class-Book of Botany, ... 3 60 

Tlie r:tnnd.ird text-books of tho United States in this department. In 
rtyle they are simple, popular, nnd lively: i i arrangement, easy and nat> 
nral ; in description, graphic »nd ntrictly cx'ict. The Tables for Analysis 
ar-: reduced to a poifuct system. Moru are aanuolly sold thau of all others 
combined. 

Darby's Southern Botany, 2 00 

Embracing general Structural and Physiological Botany, with vegetablo 
products, and desoriptloofl of Southern plantOi and a complete FU.a of 
the Soathsm Btotea. 
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NATURAL SOIENCE-Continued 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Jarvis' Primary Physiology, $73 

Jarvis' Physiology and Laws of Health, • i 65 

The only books extant wiiich approach this siibjoct with a proper view 
of the true object of teaching Pliysiolojjy in schools, viz., that scholars 
may know how to take care of their owq health. In bold contrast wirh 
the abstract Anafomiee^ which children lean as they would Greek or 
Latin (and forget as soon), to discipUns the ntindy are these text-book«, 
tising the aneiuie as a secondary consideration, and only so far as is 
necessaiy for the ccmpreheasion j>f the hxwa of health, 

Hamilton's Vegetable & Animal Physiology, i 25 

The two branches of the sclenc3 combined in one ToIniHe lead ttie fito- 
deut to a proper compreheasioa of the Analogies of Nature. 

ASTRONOMY. 
Willard's School Astronomy, l 03 

By means of clear and attractive illustrations, addressing tho eye in 
many cases by analogies, careful definitions of all necessary technical 
terms, a cai eful avoidance of verbiage and unimportant matter, particular 
attention to analysis, and a general adoption of the simplest methods, 
Mrs. Willard has made tho best and most attractive eleni^ntarj Astron- 
omy extant 

fflclntyre's Astronomy and the GlobeSi . • i 50 

A complete treatise for intermediate classes. Highly approved. 

Barllett's Spherical Astronomy, 4: eo 

The West Pomt course, for advanced classes, with applications to th« 
current wants of NavigaJipn, Geography, and Chronology. 

NATUBAL HISTORY. 
Carl's Child's Book of Natural History, . . o 50 

Illustrating tho Animal. Vegetable, and Mineral King^lonis, with appU- 
oatiou to the Arts. For beginners. Beautifully and copiously illUiStrated. 

ZOOLOGY. 
Chambers' Elements of Zoology, l 60 

A complete and comprehensive system of Zoology, adapted for rca- 
demic instruction, presenting a systematic view of the Animal Kingdom 
as a portion of external Nature. 

: ' — 

J^BT" It win be observed, thst, in the various depflrtnicnts of Natural Science, the 
K.VT10NAL SEBIF3 is extremely rich. The miTM-riil, aninml, and vegetAble kingdoms, 
matter, and the biws that govern it in all its lorras, are l!«!rc plwced ])ofore the 
Jtudent by those who h.ive m>.de its study a speciaUy find a life work, 'i'hc works 
of Professors Pkck, of Coliunbia College, Noicton anh roHTrn. of Yole, Bari» 
LETT, of Wf>st Point Military Academy, IImmknis of Willisms. atid 8?ate (ieolo^ist 
of New York and North I'aroliua, Wood, the Ix'tanist, and JaEVis. iI.«> nnir.et>t phy. 
I, are eateeravd indubiUiblc authority in all that ronct^rua Jtcir m vi iv.l Kftt^riHitiMO 






Jfattonat SefHes of Standard School -IBoohs* 

Jarvis' Physiology and Laws of Health. 

T E 8 T I M O N I A Xj S . 

¥mm Samttkl B. McLakk, Superintendent Public ScTiooIa, Keokuk.^ Iowa. 

I am glftd to see a really good texfc-booK on this nincli neglected branch. This li 
tfear, concise, accurate, and eminently adapted to the clobss-rooiii. 

From William P. Wtkes, Principal of Academy^ West Cheater^ Pennaylvania, 
A tborongh examination has satisfied me of its superior claims as a text-book to the 
attention of teacher and tanght I shall introduce it at once. 

From H. R. Sanford, Principal cf East Genesee Cvnferenee Seminary^ K Y. 

** Jarris* Physiology** is received, and fully met our expectations. We immediately 
adopted itb 

JVom Ibaao T. Goodmow, Slate Superintendent of Kan&u— published in connection 

vHth the ^* School Law." 

** Jarris* Physiology,*' a common-sense, practical irork, irith just enough of anat- 
omy to understand tiie physiological portions. The last six pages, on Man's Bespon- 
•ibUity for his own health, are worth the price of the book. 

From D. W. Stktet^b, Superintendent Public Schools, Fall River, Mass. 

I have examined Jarvis* *^ Physiology and Laws of Healtli,** which you had the 
kindness to send to me a short time ago. In my Judgment it is far the best work of 
the kind within my knowledge. It has been adopted as a text-book in our publit 
•ohoold. 

FroTn Henst G. Denny, Chairman Book Committee, Boston, Mass. 

The very excellent '* Physiology " of Dr. Jarvis I had introduced Into our High 
School, where the study had been temporarily dropped, believing it to be by far the 
best work of the kind that had come under my observation; indeed, the reintrodnc- 
tion of the study was delayed for some months, because Dr. Jarvis^ book could not be 
had, and we were unwilling to take any other. 

From PioF. A. P. Psabopt, D.D., LL.D., Harvard University. 

* * I have been in the habit of examining school-books with great care, and I 
hesitate not to say that, of all the text-books on Physiology which have been g^ven to 
the public, Dr. Jarvis* deserves the first place on the score of accuracy, thoroughnesa, 
method, simplicity of statement, and constant reference to topics of practical interest 
and utility. 

From Jahes N. Townsexd, Superintendent Public Schools, Hudson, N. Y. 

Every human being is appointed to take charge of his own body; and of all books 
written upon this subject, I know of none which will so well prepare one to do this as 
** Jarvis* Physiology** — tliat is, in so small a compass of matter. It considers the 
pure, simple laws of health paramount to science ; and though the work is thoroughly 
sciientific, it is divested of all cumbrous technicalities, and presents the subject of phy- 
sical life in a manner and style really charming. It is unquestionably the best text- 
bo ik on physiology I have ever seen. It is giving great satisfaction in the schools of 
this city, where it has been adopted as the standard. 

From L. J. Sanfobd, M.D., l^of. Anatomy and Physiology in Yale College. 

Books on human physiology, designed for the nse of schools, are more generally a 
failure perhaps than are school-books on most other sut^cts. 

The great watit in this department is met, we think, in the well-written treatise of 
Dr. Jaivis, entitled " Physiology and Laws of Health." • * The work is not too 
detailed nor too expansive in any department, and is clear and concise in all. It ii 
Dot burdened with an excess of anatomical description, nor rendered discursive bj 
oiany zoological references. Anatomical statements are made to the extent of quali- 
fying the student to attend, nnderstandingly, to an exposition of those functional pro- 
eesses which, collectively, make up health ; thus the laws of health are enunciated, 
and many suggestions are given which, if heeded, will tend to its presenratioa 



For furthir testimony of similar character, see current numbers of the Hit 
Educational Bulletin. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE. 

French and English Primer, ....-..$ lO 

German and English Primer, lo 

Spanish and English Primer, lo 

The names of oommon oljuects properly illustrated and arranged in easy 
lessons. 

Ledru's French Fables, 75 

Ledru's French Grammar, i oo 

Ledru's French Reader, i co 

The author's long experience has enabled him to present the most thor- 
oughly practical text-books extant, in this branch. The system of pro- 
nunciation Cby phonetic illustration) is original with this author, and will 
commend itself to all American teachers, as it enables their pupils to se- 
cure an absolutely correct propunciation without the assistance of a native 
master. This feature is pacullarly valuable also to " self-taught" studeats. 
The directions for ascertaining the gender of French nouns — also a great 
stumbling-block— are peculiar to this work, and will be found remarkably 
competent to the end proposed. The criticism of teachers and the test of 
the school-room is invited to this excellent series, with coafidence. 

Haskin's French and English First Book . 75 

Presents the striking feature of a simultaneous presentation of the ele- 
mentary principles of the vernacular with those of a foreign language.' 
This is the method which the practical teacher naturally pursues in oral 
instruction, and possesses peculiar advantages in application to young 
pupils. 

Pujol's Complete French Class-Book, . . . 2 26 

Offers, in one volume, methodically arranged, a complete French coarse 
— nsually embraced in series of from five to twelve books, including the 
bulky and expensive Lexicon. Here are Grammar, Conversation, and 
choice Literature— selected from the best French authors. Each branch 
is thoroughly handled ; and the student, having diligently completed the 
course as prescribed, may consider himself, without further application, 
aufaU in the most polite and elegant language of modern times. 

Maurice-Poitevln's Grammaire Francaise, • i 0(? 

American schools are at last supplied with an American edition of this 
famous text-book. Many of our best institutions have for years been pro- 
curing it from abroad rather than forego the advantages it offers. The 
policy of putting students who have acquired some proficiency from the 
ordinary text-books, into a Grammar written in the vernacular, can not 
he too highly commended. It affords an opportunity for finish and review 
at once ; while embodying abundant practice of its own rules. 

Worman's Elementary German Grammar, • i 2 

A work of great merit Well calculated to ground the student in the 
elements of this language, become bo important by the extensive setUe- 
ment of Germans in this country. 

Willard's Historia de Ids Estados Unidos, • 2 oo 

The History of the United States, translated by Professors Tolon and 
De To3no8, will be found a valuable, instructive, and entertaining rM4- 
ing-book for Spanish classes. 
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Pujors Complete French Olass-Book. 

TESTIMONIAIiS. 

From Psor. Elias P Ki i WN je B , Union OoUeffe. 

I take great pleasure in recommending Pi^ol andVan Norman's French Class Book* 
M there is no French grammar or class-book which can be compared with it in (y>m« 
pleteness, system, clearness, and general ntllity. 

From Edwasd Kosm, President of JTamilton 0)Uege. 

I have carefully examined Pujol and Van Norman* s French Class-Book, and am 
tetisfied of Its superiority, for college purpofies, over any other heretofore used. W« 
shall not fail to use it with our next class in French. 

From A. Cxmna, Pree't of CindnnnH Literary and Scientifie InttUute. 

I am confident that it may be made an Instrument in conveying to the stndent, in 
from six months to a year, the art of speaking and writing the French with almosi 
native fluency and propriety. 

From IIiBAM OncxTTT, A. &(., Prin. GUntoood and TUden Ladies'* Seminaries. 

I have used Pujors Frsnch Grammar in my two seminaries, exelnsively, for mors 
tiian a rear, and have no hesitation in saying that I regard it the bent text-book 
in this department extant And my opinion is confirmed by the testimony of ProC 
F. De Lannay and Mademoiselle Marindin. They assure me that the book is emii- 
nently aocnrate and practical, as tested in the school- room. 

From Pbo7. Thico. F. Db Fumat, Eebrexo Educational Institute^ Memphis^ Tenn. 

M. Pigors French Grammar is one of the best and most practical works. The 
French language is chosen and elegant In style—modern and easy. It is far superior 
to the other French class-books in this country. The selection of the conversatiomd 
part is very good, and will interest pupils ; and being all completed in only one TOi- 
Dme, it is especially desirable to have it introduced in onr schools. 

From Pbof. Jamxs H. Wobua^t, Sordentoton Female CoUege, N. J. 

The work is upon the same plan as the text-books for the study of French and Eng- 
lish published in Berlin, for the stndy of those who have not the aid of a teacher, and 
these books are considered, by the first authorities, the best books. In most of our 
institutions, Americans teach the modem languages, and heretofore the tronble has 
been to give them a text-book that would dispose of the difiBicnlties of the French pro- 
nunciation. This difficulty is successfully removed by P. and Van N., and I have 
every reason to believe it will soon make its way into most of our best schools. 

From Pboi*. Chablzb S. Dod, Ann Smith Academy^ Le»lngton^ Va. 

I cannot do better than to recommend " Pujol and Van Norman.** For oomprebrn- 
Bive and systematic arrangement, progressive and thorough development of all gram- 
matical principles and idioms, with a due admixture of theoretical knowledge and 
practical exercise, I regard it as superior to any (other) book of the kind. 

From A. A. Fobsteb, Prin, Pinehurst School^ Toronto, 0, W, 

I have great satisfaction in bearing testimony to M. Pt^ors System of French In- 
struction, as given in his complete class-book. For clearness and comprehensiveneKi^ 
adapted for all classes of pupils, I have found it superior to any other work of tlw 
kind, and have now used it for some years in my establishment with great snooesa. 

From Pbof. Otto Fkddbb, Mapl&wood Institute PittuJUld, Mass, 

The conversational exercises will prove an immense saving of the hardest kind ef 
labor to teachers. There is scarcely any thing more trying in the way of teaehiqg 
language, than to rack your brain for short and easily intelligible bits of conversation, 
and to repeat them time and again with no better result than extorting at long inter* 
▼all a doubting " oui,** or a hesitating ** non, monsieur.** 



For further testimony of a similar character, see special rlrcolar, and eoRwil 
■vmbers of the Ednoational Bulletin. 
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Wonnan's German Qrammam " 

TESTIMONIAIiS. 
From S6c*y Cbas. A. Eooxbt, Iowa StaU Univerilty^ 
A work of snirarior merit. Aa a text-book it is tiu heat I have ever sees. 

From Prof. R. "W. Jones, Petersburg Female College^ Va. 

From what I hare seen of the work it is almost certain / sJuxll introduce U inta 
this institation. 

From Prof. O. Caxpbkll, University/ of Minnesota. 

A ftalucble ttddiUon to oar school-books, and will fini many friends, and do great 
good. 

From Pr<^, O. II P. CJobpekw, Mary Military Inst , Md. 

I am better pleased with them than any I hare ever taught I hare already- ordered 
throng oor booksellers. 

From Prof. B. S. EnrDALL, Vernon Academy^ Conn. 

I at onoe put the Elementary Grammar into the hands of a class of beginners, and 
have used it with great eaUsfacUon. 

From Prof. D. E. IIolsics, Lerlin Academy, Wis. 

Worman^s German works are superior. I shall use them hereafter in my German 
classes. 

From Pr<^. Magnus BuonnoLTZ, ITlram College^ Ohio. 

I have examined the Complete Grammar, and find it esscellent. Yon may rely that 
It will be used here. 

From Prin. Tnos. "V7. Tobky, Padusah Female Seminary, Ky. 

The Complete German Grammar i3 worthy of aTi extensile circulation. It Is ad' 
mirahly aa-apisd to the class-room. I shall use it 

From Prof. Alex. Bosexspitz, Houston Academy, Texas. 

Bearer wiU take and pay for 8 dosen copies. Mr. Worman deserves the approbation 
and esteem of the teacher and the thanks of the student. 

From Prof. G. Malmenb, AugxMta Seminary^ Maine. 

The Complete Grammar cannot fail to givs great aaii^aeiion by the irimplidty 
«f its arrangement, and by its completeness. 

From Prin, Oval Tibket, Christian University, Mo. 

Jicif SttcA a serftfs as is poBitivelv necessary. Idohopo the author will sneceed M 
veil in the French, &a, as he has in the German. ■ 

From Prof. 8. D. IIillmaw, Dickinson College, Pa. 

The clam have lately commenced, and my examinHtion thus far warrants me in say* 
i&g that I regard it as the best grammar for Instructioa in the German. 

From Prin. Silas Lzveekobs, Bloomfleld Seminary, Mo. 

I have found a classically and scientifically educated Prussian gentleman whom I 
propose to make German instructor. I have shown him both your German graxmnars. 
U« has expressed his approbation of them generally. 

From Prof. Z. Test, Jlowland ScJi^ol for Young Ladies, N. T. 
t shall introduce the books. From a cursory examination I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing the Complete Grammar a decided improvement on the text-books at 
present in use in this country. 

From Prof. Lewis Ki!.tleb, Nortliwestem University, lU. 

Having looked through the Complete Grammar with some care I roust say that yon 
have produced a good book ,* you may be nwarded with this grati^cation — that your 
grammar promotes the facility of learning the German language, and of becoming 
acquainted with its rich literature. 

From Pres. J. P. Bous, StocktoeU Collegiate Inst., Ind. 

I supplied a class with the Elementary Grammar, and it gives complete satPtflxe* 
ilon. The conversational and reading exercises are well calculated to illostrate the 
pvincipleSt and lead the student on an easy yet thorough course, I think the Coqc 
plet« Granunar dually attractiTO. 
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National Series of Standard School ^SooJts. 



THE CLASSICS. 

LATIN. 
Silber's Latin Course, $1 25 

The book contains an Epitome of Latin Grammar, folloired by Reading Ezerciaes, 
with explanatory Notes and copious Rjfcreaces to the leading Latin Grammars, and 
also to the Epitome vbich precedes the irork. Then follow a I^iin-English Vocabu- 
lary and Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, being thus complete iu itself, and a 
yery suitable work to put iu the hands of one about to study the language. 

Searing's Virgil's ^neid, 2 25 

It contains only the first six books of the JEneid. 2. A very carefully constructed 
Dictionary. 8. iSufflciently copious Notes. 4. Grammatical references to four lead- 
ing Grammars. 6. Numerous Illustrations of the highest order, 6. A superb Map 
of the Mediterranean and adjacent countries. T. Dr. 8. II. Taylor*s ** Questions on 
the ^neid." 8. A Metrical Index, and an Essay on the Poetical Style. 9. A photo- 
graphie fofi 9imiU of an early lAtin M.S. 10. The text according to Jahn, but para- 
graphed according to Ladewig. 11. Superior mechanical execution. 12. The piict 
ao greater than that of ordinary editions. 



Hanson's Latin Prose Book, 3 12 

Hanson's Latin Poetry, 3 12 

Andrews & Stoddard's Latin Grammar, *i 50 

Andrews' Questions on the Grammar, • *o 15 

Andrews' Latin Exercises, *i 25 

Andrews' Viri Bomse, ......... *i 25 

Andrews' Sallust's Jugurthine War, &c. *i 60 

Andrews' Eclogues & Georgics of Virgil, *i 60 

Andrews' Caesar's Commentaries, • . . . *i 60 

Andrews' Ovid's IHetamorphoses, • • . *i 25, 

GREEK. 

Crosby's Greek Grammar, 1 88 

Crosby's Xenophon's Anabasis, 1 20 

MYTHOLOay. 
Bwigbt's tlrecian and Roman Mythology. 

School edition, $1 25; University edition, *2 25 

A knoidedge of the fhbles of antiqnity, tbns presented in a systematic form, is as 
Indispensable to the student of general literature as to bim who would peruse intelU« 
f^tly tiie4slaa8ioal aathovs. The mythological allusions so frequent in litenitura ace 
readily understood with such a Key as this. 
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2%e A^'fitionnl Seties of Siandaf*d Schoot ^ooki. 

ELOCUTION. 

Watson's Practical Elocution $o 25 

A brief, cleAr, and most satisfacrory treatise — same asin ♦* Independent 
Fifkli Reader." The subject fully illuetratcd by diagrams. 

Zachos' Analytic Elocution i 50 

All departmRBts of eI'>cadon — nncli as tlie analysis of the voice and the 
sentence, phonology, rhythm, expression, gesture, &c. — are here arranged 
lor instraction in classes, illustrated by copious examples. 

Sherwood's Self Culture i oo 

Self-culture in reading, speaking, and conrersation— arcryTalunble 
treatise to those who would perfect themselves in these accomplishments. 

SPEAKERS. 



«»'•' 



Northend's Little Orator *60 

Contains Himple and attractive piec(>s in prose and poetry, adapted to 
the capacity of children under tweivc years of ay;e. 

Northend's National Orator *i 25 

Abont o 'e hundred and seventy choice pieces happily arraT^ged. The 
desig-i of the author in makiog the selectioa has been lo cultivate ver9a- 
tilittj of eaprenMon, 

Northend's Entertaining Dialogues . . . .*i 25 

Extracts eminently adapted to cultivate the dramatic faculties, as well . 
as entertain an aadience. 

Swett's Common School Speaker . . . .*i 25 

Selections from.recent literature. 

Raymond's Patriotic Speaker *2 oo 

A sup'»rb compilation of modern eloquence and poetry, witli original 
dramatic exercises. Nearly every emiuent living orator is represented, 
without disUnclion of place or party. 

COMPOSITION, &c. 

'^m ♦ >-»i 

Brookfield's First Book in Composition . 50 

Making the cultivation of this important art feasible for the smallest 
child. By a new method, to iuduce and stimulate thoughts 

Boyd's Composition and Rhetoric • • . . l 35 

This work fnniishes all the aid thnt is needful or can be de'=^ired in 
the various departments and styles of composition, both inprcse and verse. 

Day's Art of Rhetoric i 25 

Noted for exactness of definition, clear limitation, and philosophical 
development of subject ; the large share of attention given to lovenj^oOt 
ts a branch of Rhetoric, and the unequalled analysis of style. 
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2%e JVafionai Series of Standard School ISooks* 

LITERATURE. 



-♦« 



Boyd's Millon's Paradise Lost *i 25 

Boyds Young's Night Thoughts *i 25 

Boyd's Cowper's Task, Table Talk, &c. •*! 25 

Boyd's Thomson's Seasons *i 25 

Boyd's PoIIok's Course of Time . . . .*i 25 
Boyd's Lord Bacon's Essays *i co 

This series of annotated editions of great English writers, In prose and 
poetry, is designed for critical reading and parsing in Bchocls. Prof. J IC 
Boyd proves himself an e-.iitor of high capacity, and the vork^ themselves 
need no encomium. As auxiliary to tiie study of Belles Lettres, etc., 
these irorks have no equal. 

Pope's Essay on Man *20 

Pope's Homer's Iliad *80 

The metrical translation of the g^eat poet of antiquity, and the matchless 
**£-(say on the Nature and State of Man,"*' by Alszakdeb Pop£, afford 
superior exercise in literature and parsing. 

AESTHETICS. " 

Huntington's Manual of the Fine Arts • •*! 75 

A vievr of the rise and progress of Art in different countries, a brief 
account of tlie most emineit masters of Art, and an analysis of the prin- 
ciples of .Art It is complete in itself, or may precede to advantage the 
critical work of Lord Karnes. 

Boyd's Karnes' Elements of Criticism . .*i 76 

The best edition of this standard work ; without the study of which 
ncyie may be considered proficient in the science of the Perceptions. No 
other study can be pursued with so marked an effect upon the taste and 
refinement of the pupiL 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



♦i 



Champlin*s Lessons on Political Economy i 25 

An improvement on previous treatises, being shorter, yet containing 
every thing essential, with a view of recent questions in finance, etc, 
which is not elBewbero found. 
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TJie JVaiionai Series of Standard School' Hooks • 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Mahan's Intellectual Philosophy ... 41 75 

The subject czhaustiyely considered. The author has evinced learn- 
ing, caador, and iadepeudent thiukfaig:. 

Mahan's Science of Logic 2 oo 

A profound analysis of the laws of thought The system possesses the 
merit of being intelligible and self consistent. In addition to the author^s 
carefully elaborated views, it embraces results attained by the ablest 
miuds of Great Britain, Germany, and France, in this department. . 

Boyd's Elements of logic i oo 

A systematic and philosophic condensation of the subject, fortified with 
additions from Watte, Abercrombic, Whately, &c. 

Watts on the Mind 45 

The Improvement of the Mind, by Isaac Watts, is designed as a g^ide 
for tke attainment of useful knowledge. As a text-book it is unparalleled ; 
and the dtscipliae it affords cannot be too highly esteemed by the edu- 
cator. 

MORALS^ " 

Alden's Text-Book of Ethics ...... 60 

Fur young pupils. To aid in systematizing the ethical teachings of 
the Bible, and point out the coincidences between tJio instructiouB of the 
sacred volume and the sound oonclusions of reason. 

Willard's Morals for the Young .... *75 

Lessons in conversational style to inculcate the elements of moral phi- 
losophy. The sttrdy is made attractive by narratives and engravings. 

• GOVERNMENT. 

Howe's Young Citizen's Catechism .... 60 

Explaining the duties of District, Town, City, Countv, State, and 
United States Officers, with rules for parliamentary and commercial busi- 
ness—that which every future ^* sovereign'' ought to know, and so few 
are taught. 

Young's Lessons in Civil Government • . i 25 

• A comprehensive view of Government, and abstract of the laws show- 
ing the rights, duties, and responsibilities of citizens. 

Mansneld's Political Manual i 25 

This is a complete! view of the theory and practice of the General and 
State Governments of tlie> United States, designed as a text-book. The 
author is an esteemed and able professor of constitutionul law, widely 
known for his sagacious utterances in matters of statecraft through the 
public press. Recent events teach with emphasis the vital necessity that 
the rising generation should comprehend the noble polity of the Amer- 
ican government, that they may act intelligentlv when endowed with a 
voioeln it. 
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^tf Ayiiionai Series of Standard Sehooi-SooJbs. 



TEACHERS' AIDS. 



•-•i 



Brooks' School Manual of Devotion ... 70 

This Toluine contains daily devotional exercises, consisting of a hjrxnn, 
selections of scripture for alternate reading by teacher and pupils, and a 
prayer. Its value for opening and closing school is apparent 

Cleaveland's School Harmonist *70 

Contains appropriate tUfiM for each hymn in the " Mannal of Dero- 
tfon" described above. 



The Boy Soldier ..... 75 

Complete infantry tactics for sehonls, with illnstrations, for the nse of 
those who would introduce this pleasiug relaxation from the confining 
duties of the desk. 

Welch's Object Lessons l oo 

Invaluablf) for teachers of primary schools. Contains the best explana- 
tion of the Pestalozzian system. By its aid the proficiency of pupils and 
the general interest of Uic school may be increased one liandred per cent. 

Tracy's School Record *75 

To record attendance, deportment, and scholarship; containing also 
many useful tnbles and suggestions to teachers, that ai'O worth of them- 
selves the price of the book. 

Tracy's Pocket Record *65 

A portable edition of the School Itccord, without the tables, &o. 

Brooks' Teacher's Register *i oo 

PrcseT^fs at one view a record of attendance, recitations, and deport- 
ment lor the whole term. 

Carter's Record and Roll-Book *2 eo 

For large graded schools. 

National School Diary, per dozen *i oo 

A little book of blank forms for weekly report of the standing of taali 
scholar, from teacher to parent. A great convanianca, 
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The National Teachers' Zibrafy* 

, — . . ^1 ^ 

THE 

TEACHER'S LIBRARY, 



The Student; or, Fireside Friend — Phelps,$*i-i>o 

The Educator; or, Hours with my 

Pupils, do., n 50 

The Discipline of Life; or, Ida 

Norman, do., *l 75 

The autliorcPB of these works Is one of the most distlngnlsshed writers 
on education ; and they can voi fsiil to prove a yalrablc addition to the 
- Sch«>ol and Teachers' Libraries, being iu a high degree both interesting 
and instructive 

Becker's Scientific Basis of Education, . .*2 5P 

Adaptation of study and classification by temperaments. 

Object Lessons— Welch . *100 

Tills is a complete exposition of tlie popular modem system of ^ object- 
teaching/* for teachers of primary classes. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching— Page .*i 50 

Thirt volume has, without doubt, been read by two hundred thousand 
teachttrs, and its popularity remains undiminished — large editions being 
exhausted yearly. It was the pioneer, as it is now the patriarcli w 
professional works for teachers. 

The Graded School-Wells • • • • • .. .*i 25 

The proper way to organize graded schools Is here illustrated. Tha 
author has availed himself of Uie best elements of the several evetems 
prevalent in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
other dties. 

The Normal— Holbrook .*l 75 

Carries a working school on its visit to teachers, showing the most ap- 
provf^ methods of teaching all the common branches, including the teen- 
nicalities,' explanations, demoustrations, and definitionB introductory and 
pecttlUr to each branch. 

The Teachers' Institute— Fowle *i 25 

This is a Tolume of sngge^tions inspired by the aathor*8 ezperienoe at 
Institutes, in the instruction of young teachers. A thousand points of in- 
terest to this class are most satisfactorily dealt with. 
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2%e J\raiionai Teachers^- Zlbraty* 



The Teacher and the Parent— Northend . **i so 

A treatise npon eoramon-school edaeation, deirigned to lead teaehera to 
Tiev their calhng in its true light, and to stimaiate them to fidelity. 

The Teachers' Assistant— Northend . - .♦! 50 

A natnral oontinnation of the author* a preyioas work, more directly 
ealcnlated for daily use in the admlniscration of school discipline and in- 
strucUon. 

School Government— Jewell *l 50 

Full of adranced ideas on the snbject irhlch its title indicates. The cri- 
ticisms upon cnrrent theories of punishment and schemes of administra* 
tion hare excited general attention and couiuidnt 

Grammatical Diagrams— Jewell • • . • .*l oo 

The diagram system of teaching grammar explained, defended, and 
improved. The curious in literature, the seardier for truth, those inter* 
ested in new inventions, an ivell as the disciples of Prof. Clark, irho iroald 
see their farorite theory fairly treated, all vant tliis book. There are 
many who wouid like to bo made familiar with this system before rislung 
its use in a class. The opportunity is here afforded. 

The Complete Examiner— Stone *l 26 

Consists of a series of questions on every Eni^sh braneh of school and 
academic instruction, with reference to a ghren page or article of leading 
text-books where the an'swer may be found in fulL Prepaped to aid 
teachers in securing certificates, pupils in preparing for promotion, and 
teachers in selecting review questions. 

School Amusements— Root *l 60 

To assist teachers in making the school interesting, with hints npon the 
management of the school-room. Rules for military and gymnastio ezer- 
dscs are included. Illustrated by diagrams. 

Institute Lectures on Mental and Moral 
Culture— Bates *i w 

These lectures, originally delivered before Institntes, sre baaed npon 
various topicH of interest to the teacher. The volume is calculated to 
prepare the will, awaken the inquiry, and stimulate the thought of the 
aealons teacher. 

Method of Teachers' Institutes— Bates . . .♦ 75 

Sets forth the best method of conducting institutes, with a detailed ao- 
count of the object, organization, plan of instruction, and trso theory of 
e<«ucation on wiiieh suuh instrucdon should be iMsed. 

History and Progress of Education • • .*1 50 

The systems of education prevailing in all nations and ages, the gradual 
advance to the present time, and the bearing of the past npon the preaeul 
in this regard, are worthy of the careful investigation of all concerned ia 
tibe eaase. 
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2%s J\rationai Teachers^ Zibraty. 



American Education— Mansfield $i 50 

A treatise on the principles and elements of edneatlon, as practiced In 
this coaatry, with Ideas toirardsdistinctiye republican and ChristUn edu- 
oatlon. 

American Institutions— De Tocqueville • •*! 60 

A ralnaUe index to the genlns of oar GoTernment. 

Universal Education— Mayhew *i 16 

The subject Is approached irUh the clear, keen perception of one who 
has observed its necesnity, an<l realised its feasibility and expediency 
alike. The redeeming and elevating power of improved common schools 
eonstitates the inspiration of the volume. 

Higher Christian Education— Dwight • • .*i 50 

A treatise on the principles and spirit, the moBes, directions, and ra- 
■ults of all true teaching; showing that right education should appeal to 
every element of enthusiasm in the teacher* s nature. 

Vodern Philology— Dwight *1 76 

Important to the grammarian, and indispenRftble to the teacher of Ian- 
inisge, ancient or modern, who would afford his pupils the advantage of 
the analogy and association to he derived from an intelligent comparison 
of all languages and their history. 

Lectures on Natural History— Chadbourne * 76 

Affording many themes for orr.l Instruction in this interesting sdence— 
especially in schools where it is nut pursued ad a class exercise. 

Outlines of Mathematical Science— Davies *l oo 

A manual sng^gesting the best methods of presenting mathematicaii in- 
struction on the part of the teacher, with that comprehensive view of the 
whole which is necessary to the intelligent treatment of a part, in sdmoe. 

Logic & Utility of Mathematics-Davies • •*! 50 

An elaborate and lucid exposition of the principles which He at the 
foundation of pure mathematics, with a highly ingenious application of 
their resnlts to the development of the essential idea of the different 
branches of the science. 

Mathematical Dictionary— Davies & Peck . s 5o 

This cyclopiBdla of mathematical science defines with completeness, 

grecision, and accuracy, every technical term, thus constituting a populai 
reatise on each branch, and a general view of the whole subject. 

School Architecture— Barnard 2 25 

Attention is here called to the vital connection between a good school- 
house and a good school, with plans and specifications f'nr securing the 
fonner in the moat economical and satisfactory xpa.tmer. 
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J^ational School Ztibrary. 



THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 



The two elenents of instmction and entertalniaent were never more happily com> 
bined than in this collection of standard books. Children and adults alike will her« 
find ample food for the mind, of the sort that is easily digested, while not degeu^ 
rating to the lerel of modem romance. 

LIBRARY OF LITERATURE. 

Milton's Paradise Lost Boyd's Elnstrated Ed.$l 60 

Young's Night Thoughts .... do. . . i 60 

Cowper's Task, Table Talk, &c. .do. . . i eo 

Thomson's Seasons ....'.. do. . . i eo 

PoIIok's Course of Time .... do, . . i eo 

These great moral poems are known whererer th< English langnage is 
read, and are regarded as models of the best and purest literature. The 
books are beantifnllj illustrated, and notes explain all doubtful mean- 
ings, and furnish other matter of interest to the general reader. 

Lord Bacon's Essays, (Boyd's Edition.) . . . l 60 

Another grand Ii!nglish classic, aflEbrding the highest example of purity 
in language and style. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Pope. . . 80 

Those who are unable to read this greatest of aneient writers in the 
original, should not fail to ayaii themselTes oi' tliis metrical version by an 
eminent scholar and poet 

The Poets of Connecticut— Everest'- . . . l 75 

With the biographical sketches, this Tolame forms a complete histerj 
of the poetical literature of the State. 

The Son of a Genius— Hofland 75 

A Jnyenile classic which never wears out, and finds many interested 
readers in every generation of youth. 

Lady Willoughby . . i oo 

The diary of a wife and mother. An historical romance of the seren- 
teenth century. At once beautiful and pathetic, entertaining and ior 
structive. 

The Rhyming Dictionary— Walker .... l 26 

A serviceable manual to composfrs of rhythnrical matter, being a tma^ 
plete index ctf allowable rhymes. 




JVafionai School Ztibi'aty. 



. _LIBJIARY or RErERENCE. 
Home Cyclopaedia of Chronology • • • -12 26 

An Index to the soarees of knoirledge--ft dictionary of dateik 

Home Cyclopaedia of Geography • • • • 2 25 

A complete gazetteer of the world. 

Home Cyclopaedia of Useful Arts-. • • • • 2 25 

CoTering the principles and praetfee 6f modem sclentifle enterprleo, 
with a record of iniportaiit inventions in agriculture^ architecture, do* 
mestio economy, engineering, machinery, manufactures, mining, photo- 
genic and telegraphic art, tbc, && 

Home Cyclopaedia of Literature & Fine Arts ^ ^ 

• 

A complete index to all temA employed In belles lettres, philosophy, 
theology, law, mythology, painting, music, sculpture, architecture, and all 
kindred arts. 



LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
Ship and Shore— Colton • l 60 

In Madeira, Lisbon, and the Meditemtoean Ocean. Illastrated. 

Land and Lee— Colton . l 50 

In the Bosphorus and ^gean. Illustrated. 

Sea and Sailor— Colton i 60 

Notes on France and Italy. Blustrated. 

Deck and Port— Colton l SO 

A cruise to California. Illustrated. 

Three Years in California— Colton .... l 50 

During the gold fever. Illustrated. 

These racy descriptions of trarel are regarded as models in this 
denartment of literature. They are read by old and young with Tatt 
interest and profit 

A Visit to Europe— Siliiman, 2 vols. . . . . 8 GO 

A Tery spicy book of foreign trareL It brings every epp urtuuily. of te 
tevrist to tat feet of the reader. 
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National School Zilnxny. 



TRAVEL-Continued. 

Lifd in the Sandwich Islands— Cheever • •$! 50 

The ** heart ot the Paolfio, m It irae and is," shows most Tividly the 
eontrast between the depth of degradation and barbarism, and the light 
and liwerty of civilization, sc vanidly realised in these islands auder the 
humanixing Influeuoe of the Christian religion. Ulostrated. 

Peruvian Antiquities— Von Tschudi- . • . 1 50 
Travels in Peru— Von Tschudi i 50 

The first of these rolumes affords whaterer information has been at- 
tained by travelers and men of science concerning the extinct people who 
onc« inhabited Pern, and who have left behind them many reiics of a 
wonderful civilization. The ** Travels** furnish valuable information 
oonoerning the country and its inliabitants as they now are. Illustrated. 

Ancient Monasteries of the East— Curzon • i 50 

The exploration of these andent seats of learning has thrown much 
light upon the researches of the historian, the philologist, and the theo- 
logian, as well as the general student of antiquity. Illustrated. 

Discoveries in Babylon & Nineveh— Layard i 76 

Yalnable alike for the information imparted with regard to these mosi 
interesting ruins, and the pleasant adventures and observations of the 
auttior in regions that to most men seem like Fairyland. Illustrated. 

Egypt and the Holy Land— Spencef ... l 76 

still another volume of eastern travel. The many incontrovertible 
proofs of Scripture observed by the pains-taking modern traveler are 
worth Uie price of the book. Illustrated. 

St. Petersburgh— Jermann l 00 

Americans are less familiar with the hietory and social customs of the 
Russian people than those of any other modern civilized nation. Oppor- 
tunities such as this book affords are not, therefore, to be neglected. 

The Polar Regions— Osborn .... . . i 26 

A thrilling and intensely interesting narrative of one of the famous ex- 

S editions in search of Sir John Franklin— unsuccessful in its main ot^ect, 
ut adding many fkcts to the repertoire of science. * 

Thirteen Months in the Confederate Army 76 

The author, a northern man oonsorlpted into the Confederate service, 
and rising from the ranks by soldierly conduct to positions of responsi- 
bility, had remarkable opportunities for the acquisition of facts respect- 
Ing the conduct of the Southern armies, and the policy and deeds of their 
leaders. He participated In many engagements, and his book Is one of 
the luost exciting narratives of advrniture ever published. Mr. Steven- 
son takes no ground as a partizan, but views the whole subject as with the 
eye of a neutral— only interested in subserving the ends of hivtory by tilt 
eontilbntion of impartial facts. Illustrated. 
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LIB-RARY OF HISTORY. 
History of Europe— Alison $2 50 

A reliable and standard irork, vhloh eoTon with clear, connected, and 
complete narrative, the erentfiil occurrences transpiring fyom A. D. 1789 
tc 1816, beldg mainljr a history of the career of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

History of England— Berard i 15 

Combining a history of the social life of the English people with that of 
the ciril and military transactions of the realm. 

History of Rome— Ricord • . . .160 

Possesses all the charm of an attractire romance. The fiibles with 
which this history abounds are introduced in such away as not to deceive 
tlie inexperienced reader, while adding vastly to the interecfc of the worlc 
and aflTording a pleasing index to the genius of the Boman people. llln«> 
tratud. 

The Republic of America— Willard .... 2 25 
Universal History in Perspective- Willard 2 25 

From these two comparatively brief treatises the intelligent mind mar 
obtai'i a comprehensive Icnowledge of the historv of the world in both 
hemispheres. Mrs. Willard' s reputation as an historian is wide as the 
land. Illustrated. 

Ecclesiastical History— Marsh 2 oo 

A history of the Church in all ages, with a comprehensive review of nil 
forms of religion from the creation of the world. No oUier source affords, 
in the same compass, the information here conveyed. 

History of the Ancient Hebrews— Mills - . i 75 

The record of** God*s people*' from the call of Abraham to the destnuv 
lion of Jerusalem ; gathered from sources sacred and profane. 

The Mexican War— Mansfield ...... i 50 

A history of its origin, and a detailed acconnt of its victories ; with 
official dispatches, the treaty of peace, and valuable tables. Illustrated. 

Early History of Michigan— Sheldon ... l 76 

A work of value and deep interest to the people of the West. Com- 
piled under the supervision of Hon. Lewis Oiss. Embellished with per* 
traits. 
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LIBRARY OP BIOG-RAPHY. 
Life of Dr. Sam. Johnson— Boswell • • 42 25 

Tbb irotk has b««n befon fhe public ibr sefrentr yean, with inoreadng 
approbation. Boawell it knomi as ** the priooe of biographera." 

Henry Clay's Life and Speeches— Mallory 

2 vols. 4 50 

Thia fTMt American statesinan eonnnands the admiration, and Ma 
ehaxacter and deeds solicit the study of every patriot. 

Life & Services of General Scott— Mansfield i 75 

The hero of the Mexican war, who was for many years the roost promi- 
nent figure in American military circles, should not be forgotten in the 
whirl of more recent erents than those by which he s^nallsed himsell 
Illostrated. 

Garibaldi's Autobiography i 50 

The Italian patrfot*8 record of his own life, translated and edited by his 
friend and admirer. A thrilling narrative of a romantic career. With 
portrait. ■ 

Lives of the Signers— Dwight l 50 

The memory of the noble men who declared onr eonntry ftree at the 
peril of their own *^ lives, fortunes, and sacred honor," should be em- 
blemed in every American's heart. 

Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds— Cunningham i 50 

A candid, truthful, and appredative memoir of the great painter, with 
a compilation of his discourses. The volume is a text-book for artists, as 
well as those who would acquire the rudiments of art. With a portanafl. 

Prison Life 76 

Interesting biographies of celebrated prisoners and martyn, derigMd 
Mpedally for the Instruction and eoltiiration of youth. 
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J^oHontti School Zibtyify. 



LIBRARY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 
The Treasury of Knowledge 41 25 

A eydopnilia of tep fhonsand common things, embradng the irldeal 
range of subject-matter. Illustrated. 

Ganot's Popular Physics l 75 

The elements of natural philosophy for both student and the general 
reader. The orlglnsl -work is celebrated for the magnificent character of 
its illustrations, all of which are literally reproduced here. 

Principles of Chemistry—Porter 2 oo 

A work which commends itself to the amateur in sdence by its extreme 
simplicity, and careful ayoidanoe of unnecessary detail. Illustrated. 

Class-Book of Botany— Wood 8 60 

Indispensable as a work of reference. Illustrated. 

The Laws of Health— Jarvis i 65 

This is not an abstract anaHoyny^ but all its teachings are directed to the 
best methods of prescnring health, as inculcated by an intelligent know- 
ledge of the structure and needs of the human body. Illastrated. 

Vegetable & Animal Physiology— Hamilton i 25 

JLn exhanstiye analysis <tf l^e conditions of life in all animate natorft 

Illustrated. 

Elements of Zoology— Chambers i 56 

A complete yiew of the animal kingdom as a portion of external natan^ 
Illustrated. 

Astronography— Willard i oo 

The elements of astronomy in a compact and readable form, inns* 
trated. 

Elements of Geology— Page 1 25 

The snl^ect presented in its two aspects of interesting and important 
Illustrated. ' 

Lectures on Natural History— Chadbourne 76 

The sntjeet Is tore considered in its relatione to intellect^ taste, health, 
and religion. .^ 



^attotiat School Zibtxtfy. 



VALUABLE LIBRARY BOOKS. 
The Political Manual— Hansfleld $i 26 

Ererj American yonth shonld be famtliar with the principles of the 
goyemment under which he lives, especially aa the policy of this country 
will one day call upon him to participate in it, at least to the extent of hu 
baUot 

American Institutions— De Tocqueviile . . i so 
Democracy in America— De Tocqueviile . . 2 25 

The views of this distinguished foreigner on the genius of our political 
Institutions are of unqnestionable value, as proceeding from a standpoint 
whence we seldom have an opportunity to hear. 

Constitutions of the United States • • • • 2 52 

Contains the Constitution of the Ocneral G-ovemment, and of the sere- 
ral State Governments, the Declaration of Independence, and other im- 
portant documents relating to Amezicau history. Indispensftlile as * 
work of reference. 

Public Economy of the United States • • • 2 25 

A full disensxion of the relations of the United States with other VMf 
tions, especially the feasibility of a free-trade policy. 

Grecian and Roman Mythology— Dwight • 2 25 

The presentation, in a sjrstematic form, of the Fables of Antiquity, 
affords most entertaining reading, and is valuable to all as an -index to the 
mythological allusions so frequent in literature, as well as to students ot 
the clasidcs who would peruse intelligently the classical authors. lUus* 
trated. 

Modern Philology— Dwight i 76 

The sdenoe of language is here placed, in the limits of a moderate 
Tolume, within the reach of all. 

General View of the Fine Arts— Huntington i 75 

The preparation of this work was suggested bv the interested inquiries 
of a group of young people, concerning the productions and styles of the 
great masters of art, whose names only were familiar. This statement Is 
sufficient index of its character. 

Morals for the Young— Willard . *J5 

A series of moral stories, by one of the most experienced of Americaii 
educators. Illustrated. 

Improvement of the Mind— Isaac Watts • • ^5 

A classical standard. No young person should grow op withtmt hsfiof 
perused It. 
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A. S. Barnes & Company 

prrom tb* Nsw Tokx PAmrarDBX, A«f . 18M.] 

ThlR well-known and Iong-«8tabUshed Book and Stationery Hoase baa recently re- 
moved from the premlsea with which it has been identified for over twenty yearn, !• 
the fine buildings, Nos. Ill and 113 William Street, comer of John Street, New York, 
one block only from the old store. Here they hare been enabled to organise their ex- 
tensive business in all its departments more thoroughly than erer before, and ei\)ey 
facilities possessed by no other house in New York, for handling in large quantitief 
aod at satisfactory prices every thing in Clieir line. 

A visit to this large establishment will well repay the curious. On entering, we find 
the ^rst floor occupied mainly by offices appertaining to the different departments of 
the business. The first encountered is the ^ Salesman's Office,** where attentive yoang 
men are always in waiting to supply the wants of customers. Further on we coma to 
the Kntry Departniout, where all iavoioes from the several sales-roonis are collected and 
recorded. Next comes the General Office of the firm. Then a modest sign indicates the 
entrance to the ** Teachers* Reading-Room **— a spacious and inviting apartment set 
apart for the use of the many professional friends and visitors of this house. On tho 
table we noticed files of educational Journals and other periodical matter-.-whUe * 
book-ease contains » fine selection of popular publications as samples. The privato 
office of the senior partner, and the Book-keeper's and Mailing Clerk*B respectivo 
apartments, are next in order, and complete the list of offices on this floor. The re* 
mninder nf the space in occupied by the departments of stock known as **Late Publi- 
cations** and *' Cruneral School liooks.** 

Descending to the finely lighted and ventilated basement, we find the "Exchango 
Trade,** ** Shipping,** and ** Packing** departments. Hej'e, also, is kept a hea%*y s'tock 
of the publications of the house, while a series of vaults under the sidewalk afford 
accommodation for a variety of heavy goods. Stepping on the platform of tho fine 
Otis* Steam-elevator, which runs from bottom to top of the building, the visitor 
ascends to the 

Second Story. — This floor is occupied by the Blank Book and Stationery Depart- 
ment, where are carried on all the details of an entirely separate business, by elerks 
especially trained in this line. Here every thing in the way of Imported and domestie 
stationery is kept in vast assortment and to suit the wants of every class of trade. Tho 
system of organization mentioned above enables this house to compete successfully 
with those who- make this branch a specialtv. while the convenience to Booksellers of 
making all their purchases at one place is indisputable. 

On the third floor are found the following varieties of stock : Toy and Jnvenilo 
Books, Bibles and Prayer Books. Standard Works, Photograph Albums, Ac. The 
fourth and fifth stories are occupied as store-rooms for Standard School Stock. 
During the summer, while all the manufacturinir energies of the concern are devoted 
to the preparation and accumulation of stock for the fall trade, upwards of half a 
miUian of volumes are gathered in these capacious rooms at once. 

The manufacturing department of this house is carried on in the old premises, Noil 
61, 53, and 55 John Street, and 2, 4. and 6 Dutch Street. A laiige number of operft- 
tlves, with adequate presses and machineiyt are constantly emplo9«d In taming ool 
Um popular pnblioations of the firm 
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J¥tUionai Series of Standard Schooi^^oolbs* 

The Peabody Correspondence. 

New Yobk, April 29, 18OT. 
To Tm BoAXD or T bu wbm or Tin Peabodt Rduoational Fuxd: 

Gkntlkm EN— Having been for many years intimately connected witli the educa- 
tional interests of the South, we are defsirous of expressing our appreciation of the 
noble charity which you represent. The Pi-abody Fund, to encourage and aid com* 
mon schools in these war-dewlated States, can not fail of aoconiplishins; a great and 
good work, the beneficent results of which, as they will be exhibittid in the future, not 
only of the stricken population of the South, but of the nation at large, seem almost 
tu calculable. 

It is probable that the use of merttorions text-books will prove a moit effectlTe agency 
toward the thorough accomplishment of Mr. Peabody^s beneyolcnt design. As we 
publish many which are considered such, we have selected from our list some of the meet 
raluable, and ask the privilege of placing them in your hands for gratuitous distriba- 
tion in connection with the fund of which you have charge, among the teachers and ia 
the schools of the destitute South. 

Observing that the training of teachers (through the agency of Normal Schools and 
otherwise) is to be a prominent feature of your undertaking, we offer you for this pur- 
pose 5,0()0 volumes of the ** Teachers* Library,** — a series of professional works de» 
signed for the effldent eelf-educatioa of those who are io their turn to teach other*-* 
as follows :— 

(MH) Page's Theory and Practice of Teach- SM Bates* Method of Teachers* Instttatee* 

ing. 250 DeTocqiieviUe's American Institut*niU 

BOO Welch's Manual of Object-Lessons. 250 Dwight*s Higher Christian Education. 

500 Davies* Outllnea of Mathematical 260 History of Education. 

Science. 253 Mansfield on American Edneatioa. 

260 Holbrookes Normal Methods of 250 Mayhew on Utiiversal Education. 

Teaching. 26>!) Northend*s Teachefs* Assistant. 

250 Wells 0.1 Graded Schools. 250 Northend's Teacher and Parent 

260 Jewell on School Government 26U Root on School AinusemsntA 

£50 Fowle*s Teachers* Institute. 25J Stone*s Teachurs' Examiner. 

In addition to these we also ask that you will accept 25,0v>0 volumes of school-bookt 
for Intermediate classes, embraci!ig~- 

5.000 The National Second Reader. • 5,000 Beers* Penmanship. 

5,000 Davies* Written Arithmetic. 500 First Book of Science. 

5,000 Monteith*s Second Book in Geogra- 5'M) Jarvis* Physiology and Health. 

phy. 600 Peck's Ganot's Natural Philosophy. 
8,003 Monteith's United States History. 500 Smiw & Marw:n*s Book-keeping. 

Should your Board consent to undertake the distribution of thefie volumes, we sb^ 
hold ourselves in readiness to pack and ship the same iu such quantities and to sooa 
points as you may designate. 

We further propose that, should yon find it advisable to nse a greater quantity o# 
our publications In the prosecution of your plans, we will donate, for the benefit of 
this cause, twerUy-Jioa per cenL of the ustwl wholesale price uf the books needed. 

Hoping that our request will meet with your approval, and that we may have the 
pleasure of contributing in this way to wants with which we deeply sympathize, w« 
are, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, A. S. BARNES & CO. 

BosTO^i, Map T, 1S67. 
Msflsss. A. S. B.vb:te8 <fe Co., PuBLisiiEaa, New Yosk: 

Gb2<tlbmex— >Yous communication of the '20th ult, addressed to the Trustees of the 
Peabody Eiticitlon Fund, has been h in lei to ms by our general agent, the Rev. Dr. 
Sears. I shall take the greatest pleasure in laying it before the board at their earliest 
meeting. I am unwilling, however, to postpone its acknowledgment so long, and 
hast^ to assure you of the high value which I place upon your gift Five thousand 
volumes of your ''Teachers' Library,'* and twenty-five thousand volumes of *'Scho^- 
Books for intermediate classes,'* make up a most munificent contribution to the causa 
of Southern education in which we are engaged. Dr. Bears is well acquainted with th« 
books you have so generously offered us, and unites with me in the highest apprecia- 
tion of the gift. You will be glad to know, too, that your letter reached us ia season 
to ba communicated to Mr. Peabody, before he embarked for England on the Ist ia« 
Btant, and that he expressed the greatest gratificatioa and gratitude on hearing what 
you had offered. 

Believe me, gentlemen, with the highest respect and regard, yonr obliged and ob9» 
/looljwrrant ROBT. G. WINTHROPrOhalmMa. 
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